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This  study  has  three  distinct,  yet  interrelated  sections.  The 
first  of  these  presents  an  annotated  bibliography  of  all  previous 
phonological  studies  done  on  Cuban  Spanish  and  on  the  Miami-Cuban  dia- 
lect of  Spanish,  The  second  major  section  presents  phonological  rules 
and  data  from  Kiami-Cuban  Spanish  rapid  speech.  The  third  major  por- 
tion discusses  theoretical  implications  which  are  drawn  from  the  data 
presented  in  the  previous  two  sections. 

The  annotated  bibliograjhy  presented  in  this  study  gives  a  de- 
tailed, critical  review  of  all  published  books  and  articles  as  well  as 
Ph.D,  and  M,A.  theses  done  on  Cuban  Spanish  and  on  Iliami-Cuban  Spanish. 
This  section  also  includes  all  discoverable  papers  on  these  dialects 
read  at  academic  conferences,  as  well  as  several  unpublished  studies. 
Also  contained  in  this  annotated  bibliograjhy  are  a  number  of  phono- 
logical studies  of  several  other  Spanish  dialect  areas  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  present  study. 

The  second  major  section  of  this  study  presents  data  concerning 
fovarteen  different  consonantal  segments  and  one  process  pertaining  to 


vocalic  segments  in  Kiaml-Cu"ban  Spanish  rapid  speech.  Percentages  of 
occurrence  for  each  of  these  different  segments,  along  with  variable 
rules  stated  in  terms  of  percentages  of  application  are  also  given. 
There  are  two  significant  contritjutions  to  the  study  of  dialectal  pho- 
nology provided  in  this  sectioni   (l)  It  deals  specifically  with  rapid 
speech}  (2)  It  gives  actual  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  different 
sxrrface  nanifestations  of  different  systematic  phonemes  of  Kiami-Cuban 
Spanish  as  well  as  the  percentages  of  application  of  each  portion  of  these 
variable  rules  which  are  needed  to  account  for  these  surface  outputs. 

Based  primarily  on  the  rapid  speech  data  presented  in  the  previous 
section,  the  final  portion  of  this  study  discusses  a  series  of  theoretical 
questions  which  surface  as  a  result  of  these  data.  Some  of  the  traditional 
analyses  of  Spanish  phonological  processes  found  in  various  generative 
descriptions  of  different  Spanish  dialects,  e.g.,  the  imderlyir^  (^-continuant^ 
status  of  the  voiced  o"bstruents  /"b  d  g/,  are  questioned,  and  alternative 
analyses  are  proposed.  Also,  some  of  the  traditional  analyses  are  rejected 
"because  they  depend  on  the  use  of  extrinsic  rule  ordering,  highly  abstract 
tmderlylng  representations,  etc.,  notions  which  are  rejected  herein,  as  they 
have  been  previously  rejected  by  other  linguists,  for  having  little  or  no 
psychological  reality. 

Based  on  the  relatively  small  corpus  of  data  imder  analysis  in  the 
present  study  (approximately  five  hours  of  recorded  social  conversation), 
it  appears  evident  that  many  phonological  processes  that  occur  in  Kiami- 
Cuban  Spanish  rapid  speech  are  difficult  to  account  for  using  the  traditional 
generative  approach,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other  heretofore  proposed  lin- 
guistic theory,  e.g.  the  surface  manifestations  of  nasal  segments  in  this 
dialect.  Such  data,  it  wovild  seem,  force  us  to  either  reject,  or  at  least 
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reanalyze  ovir  thinking  relative  to  standard  nasal  assimilation,  at  least 
for  rapid  speech.  If  a  relatively  small  corpus  of  rapid  sp-;3ch  data  from 
a  single  Spanish  dialect  can  cavise  a  number  of  weaknesses  to  surface  in 
some  of  our  current  descriptions  of  Spanish,  it  seems  very  likely  that  a 
greater  amount  of  data  on  rapid  speech,  including  those  from  other  Spanish 
dialects,  may  well  have  an  impact  on  our  current  phonological  model  as  well 
as  in  our  ultimate  phonological  description  of  Spanish,  and  also  on  those 
of  other  languages  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

INTRODUCTION 
1.1  Purposes  and  O'b.iectlves 

Because  of  many  complex  historical,  political,  and  socio-economic 
factors,  since  1492  the  langviage  of  Spain  has  evolved  into  many  diverse 
dialects  and  sub-dialects  in  the  New  World.  Even  in  1^92  the  language 
of  Spain  was  far  from  being  a  homogeneous  entity,  but  rather,  a  variety 
of  dialects,  already  stratified  along  different  lines  of  political 
and/or  religious  demarcations.  The  Spanish  of  Granada,  for  example, 
was  distinct  from  that  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  or  Bilbao.^  The  stratifi- 
cation of  peninsular  Spanish  in  1^92  and  later  has,  in  many  ways, 
contributed  to  the  development  of  American-Spanish  dialects  as  they 
exist  today,  although  the  situation  is  apparently  not  as  simple  as  has 
been  previovisly  supposed.   One  probably  would  not  want  to  deny  that  the 
initial  influx  of  settlers  from  Southern  Spain  (i.e.  Andalucia)  into  the 
Caribbean  area  shortly  after  Columbus'  first  voyage  has  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  Spanish  spoken  in  this  area  today.  The  determination  of  • 
the  precise  degree  of  importance  of  these  early  settlement  patterns 
will  be  left  to  others.  Another  important  factor  which  has  had  an 
impact  on  overrent  dialect  areas  in  the  New  World  is  the  influence  of  the 
different  indigenous  peoples  inhabiting  these  different  eireas  of  America 
from  1^92  to  date.  The  indigenous  languages  of  America,  e.g.  Nahuatl  in 
Mexico,  GuaranI  in  Paraguay,  Quechua  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  have  had 
varioiis  degrees  of  influence,  albeit  mostly  lexical,  on  the  dialects  of 
Spanish  spoken  in  these  areas, -^  Besides  the  indigenous  languages  of 
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America,  the  importation  of  various  non-Hispanic  peoples  and  tech- 
nologies has  also  had  an  influence,  again  mostly  lexical,  on 
American-Spanish  dialect  areas. 

Although  all  these  dialects  and  sub-dialects  are  a  synchronic 
fact,  very  few  have  "been  described  within  any  llngviistic  theory,  and 
even  fewer  of  them  within  the  framework  of  generative  grammar. 

With  regard  to  Culaan  Spanish  in  particular,  there  are  several 
partial  dialect  studies  available,  treating  the  speech  of  certain 
areas,  e.g.  the  province  of  La  Habana,  "bait  no  complete  phonological  de- 
scription has  ever  found  its  way  into  print. ^ 

The  situation  with  regard  to  Kiami-Cuban  Spanish  (henceforth  MCS) 
is  even  worse,  since  there  is  "but  a  handful  of  studies  ever  done  on 

HCS.^ 

Paxt  of  the  purpose  of  this  study  will  "be  to  provide  a  partial 
phonological  description  of  this  dialect  of  Spanish  spoken  in  the  Miami, 
Florida  area.  The  phonological  description  provided  in  this  study  will 
■be  only  partial  for  two  reasons:   (l)  it  will  describe  only  phonological 
processes  that  occur  in  rapid  speech;  (2)  it  will  describe  within  the 
theory  of  generative  grammar  only  some  of  the  rapid  speech  phonological 
processes  that  occxrr  in  KCS  that  do  not  occur  in  the  standard  language. 
This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  these  phonological  processes  occur 
exclusively  in  MCS,  as  some  or  all  of  these  individual  processes  have 
been  reported  in  one  or  more  other  dialects  of  Spanish.  These  rapid 
speech  phenomena  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  of  this  disserta- 
tion. 

The  major  contribirtion  to  Spanish  Generative  Phonology  of 
Chapter  Three  is  not  that  of  simply  presenting  these  data,  as  some  or 


all  of  them  are  known  to  those  doing  research  in  Cuban  Spanish,  but 
rather,  that  it  will   (l)  present  these  rapid  speech  phenomena  within 
the  framework  of  generative  theory;  (2)  show  them  in  terms  of  frequency 
of  occurrence  (i.e.  percentages  of  occurrence)  rather  than  simply  de- 
scribing them  as  occurring  "often,  sometimes,  frequently,"  etc,  A 
secondary  contribution  of  this  study  will  be  that  it  will  present  these 
rapid  speech  phonological  processes,  thereby  providing  a  rather  large 
and  detailed  body  of  data  that  others,  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
MCS,  may  vise  for  testing  different  aspects  of  universal  i*ionological 
theory.  It  shoiild  be  matde  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
in  the  present  study  to  provide  a  complete  phonological  descripticn  of 
MCS,  but  rather,  as  stated  above,  to  account  for  a  variety  of  rapid 
speech  i*ion ©logical  phenomena  that  occur  in  this  dialect  that  do  not 
occur  in  the  standard  langiiage. 

The  second  major  contribution  that  this  sttady  will  make  to 
Spanish  generative  phonology  in  particular,  and  to  universal  phonologi- 
cal theory  in  general,  is  that  of  discussing  some  of  the  theoretical 
implications  that  arise  from  these  rapid  speech  jiienomena.  Obviously, 
since  there  have  been  no  prior  phonological  studies  done  on  KCS  within 
the  theoretical  framework  of  generative  grammar,  there  has  been  no  re- 
search done  on  the  theoreticail  implications  that  arise  from  these  late 
lAionological  processes.  These  rapid  speech  phenomena  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  Four  as  they  relate  to  some  current  issues  in  generative 
jiionological  theory. 

Chapter  One  of  this  study  will  discuss  purposes  amd  objectives, 
defining  the  MCS  dialect  area  and  rapid  speech  as  they  are  understood 
herein,  and  will  also  discuss  methodology  \ased  in  the  data  gathering 
process. 


if 

Chapter  Two  will  review,  discuss,  and  provide  a  critical  amalysis 
of  «TT  available  studies  done  on  Gulaan  Spanish,  MGS,  and  various  other 
dialect  aresLS  that  exhibit  some  of  the  phonological  processes  occurring 
in  HCS. 

The  final  portion  of  this  study,  Chapter  Five,  will  provide  a 
stumnary  and  conclusions  relative  to  the  material  presented  in  previotas 
chapters,  and  will  offer  some  suggestions  for  further  work  that  should 
"be  done  on  MCS  phonology. 

While  this  study  deals  only  with  certain  synchronic  phonological 
facts  of  MCS,  since  there  is  very  little  published  research  available 
on   this  dialect,  there  is  an  abundance  of  worthwhile  projects  that  can 
and  should  be  done  on  VCS,     As  mentioned  above,  further  study  could  be 
xmdertaken  on  diachronic  phonology  and  dialectology  of  Cuban  Spanish 
and  Miami-Cuban  Spanish,  There  is  a  wealth  of  socio-linguistic  re- 
search that  cotild  be  done  on  KCS  and  the  Spanish  of  the  Tampa,  Florida 
area,  Tampa  Spanish,  which  has  a  strong  Cuban  influence,  is  quite 
different  from  the  Cuban  Spanish  spoken  in  Miami. '  A  comparison  of 
the  lexicology,  syntax,  and  phonology  of  Tampa  and  Miami  Spanibh  would 
appear  to  be  a  significant  lingtiistic  sttidy.  Also,  in  the  Miami  area, 
there  is  a  sizeable  number  of  bilingual  Chinese  (Chinese/Spanish) ,  many 
of  whom  came  to  Havana  after  the  communist  rise  to  power  in  China, 
Many  of  these  Chinese  moved  on  to  Miami  after  Csistro's  takeover  in 
Cuba.  These  speakers  would  seem  to  provide  a  source  of  data  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  linguistically  significant  studies.  Besides  phonologi- 
cal studies,  the  KCS  dialect  provides  a  good  source  for  lexical  and 
syntactic  studies.  There  is  an  abundance  of  lexical  material  from  MCS 
and  Cuban  Spanish  which  differ  from  standard  Spanish,  e.g,  the  lexical 
item  ahorita  does  not  mean  'now'  or  'right  now'  as  in  standard  Spanish, 


l3ut  rather  'In  a  little  while'  In  Cuban  Spanish  and  in  KCS.  There  are 
also  syntactic  characteristics  pecioliar  to  Cuhan  Sjanish  and  KCS,  e.g. 
tQu§  tu  haces?  'What  are  you  doing?'  is  an  acceptable  surface  level 
manifestation  of  standard  Spanish  iOu€   haces  t^l     In  standard  Spanish, 
questions  of  the  form  jQug  tix   haces?  are  ungramraatical.^  There  are 
also  other  ways  in  which  the  syntax  of  MCS  differs  from  that  of  the 
standard  language,  some  of  which  could  have  an  influence  on  universal 
syntactic  theory. 

1.2  The  Miami -Cuban  Spanish  Dialect  Area 

Throughout  this  study  reference  is  made  to  the  Miami-Cuban 
Spanish  dialect.  Rather  than  being  limited  only  to  Miami,  this  dialect 
encompsLSSes  the  entire  coast  of  soxitheast  Florida.  This  southeastern 
coastal  area  is  mainly  comprised  of  Dade  County,  in  which  Miami  is  the 
principal  city,  Broward  County,  whose  main  city  is  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  Palm  Beach  County,  with  West  Palm  Beach  being  its  largest  city. 
The  vast  majority  of  speakers  of  KCS,  to  be  sure,  reside  in  three  main 
areas  of  Dade  Cotuity.  One  of  these  main  sireas  is  the  near  southwest 
quadrant  of  the  city  of  Kiaral,  This  section  is  loiown  as  the  sag:uesera 
[sa^eslral,  a  Spanish  phonological  adaptation  of  the  English  word 
•sovithwest,*  with  the  addition  of  the  Spanish  suffix  -era.  The  section 
of  Miami  Icnown  as  "Little  Havana"  is  found  here  in  "la  saguesera,"  on 
and  around  Southwest  Eighth  Street. 

Another  principal  area  of  concentration  of  speakers  of  MCS  is  the 
city  of  Hialeah,  a  northwestern  subtnrb  Immediately  bordering  on  the 
city  of  Miami. 

The  third  area  of  concentration  of  speakers  of  MCS  is  the  south- 
western suburb  of  Westchester.  There  are,  of  course,  other  areas  of 


concentration  of  speakers  of  MCS  in  this  three-county  area,  but  none  as 
large  or  as  cultursilly  dominating  as  these  three  areas. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  speakers  of  MCS  who  reside  in  this 
three-covmty  area  are,  of  course,  recent  immigrants,  who  have  arrived 
sometime  after  1959.  Most  speakers  of  MCS  are,  to  varying  degrees, 
bilingual.  Some  exhibit  a  nearly  perfect  command  of  both  English  and 
Spanish,  most  have  some  degree  of  ability  to  function  in  English  (some 
of  course  with  a  good  command  of  English,  others  with  only  a  basic 
knowledge  of  English) ,  and  some  have  managed  to  remain  almost  com- 
pletely monolingual  speakers  of  Spanish.  Speakers  of  MCS  represent  all 
possible  professions,  socio-economic  levels,  and  educational  levels.  A 
large  portion  of  the  adults,  at  this  time,  have  received  some  or  most 
of  their  education  in  Cuba.  Speakers  of  MCS  come  from  all  six  Cuban 
provinces,  and  they  represent  varioxxs  lengths  of  residence  in  the  Miami 
area,  some  having  been  here  for  almost  sixteen  years,  others  having 
arrived  only  recently, 

1.3  Methodologrv 

The  dialect  of  Spanish  used  in  this  study  is  that  of  twenty-one 
personal  friends,  associates,  and  colleagues  of  the  writer.  All  of 
the  data  used  in  this  study  have  been  collected  and  recorded  since 
February,  1975.  All  informants  used  in  this  study  eire  native  speakers 
of  Cuban  Spanish,  who  have  resided  principally  in  the  Miami,  Florida 
area  since  their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  who  still  use  Spanish  as 
their  principal  language.  They  represent  various  stages  of  bilingTial- 
ism.  They  are  all  adult  speakers,  representing  an  age  range  of  20-55 
yeaors.  Most  are  educated  speakers,  although  many  have  received  some  or 

most  of  their  education  here  in  the  United  States,  They  represent  five 

o 
of  the  six  Cuban  provinces.^ 
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The  speech  of  the  Informants  xised  in  this  study  is  "believed  to  "be 
t3rpical  of  the  Spanish  spoken  in  what  has  "been  designated  as  the  KCS 
dialect  area. 

It  shovild  he  made  clear,  however,  that  while  what  is  descrihed  in 
this  study  is  felt  to  "be  typical  F£S ,  the  claim  is  not  that  KCS  is 
Cuhan  Spanish.  This  may  well  be  the  case — this  is  an  empirical 
question  which  only  further  research  cam  determine.  The  limited  numher 
of  informants  used  in  this  study  (2l)  should  also  be  kept  in  mind. 
Definitive  and  sweeping  genersilizations  made  in  several  recent  studies 
done  on  Cuban  Spanish,  based  on  a  small  number  of  informants,  merely 
begs  the  question.  Until  it  can  be  shoim  that  the  limited  number  of 
informants  used  in  any  or  all  of  these  studies  are  truly  representative 
of  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Cuba,  then  this  type  of  assumption  can  be 
little  more  than  j\ist  that —an  assumption. 

Another  point  which  should  be  made  clear  is  that  this  study  rakes 
no  direct  attempt  to  determine  the  horaogenity  of  the  YCS   dialect.  It 
is  intuitively  felt,  however,  that  the  speech  of  the  informants  used  in 
this  study  is  tyiJical  of  the  KCS  dialect  area.  The  determination  of 
the  horaogenity  or  stratification  of  the  Kdami-Cuban  dialect  of  Spanish, 
albeit  em  impoi-tant  question,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

In  collecting  the  data  used  in  this  study,  only  high-quality 
cassette  recording  equipment  amd  tapes  were  used. 

Since  all  the  phonological  processes  which  we  present  in 
Chapter  Three,  and  the  theoretical  implications  presented  in  Chapter 
Fo\ir  are  from  rapid  speech,  all  of  the  recorded  data  axe  taken  from 
totally  unstructured  "free-speech"  situations.  These  fovir 
"free-speech"  recording  sessions,  in  which  most  of  the  informants  are 
personal  friends  of  the  writer,  were  done  in  a  social  atmosphere, 
wherein  normal,  everyday  conversation  was  taking  place. 
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In  determining  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  of  the  surface 
level  variants  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
arbitrary  decisions.  In  section  3.5i  where  the  frequency  of  occtrrrence 
of  the  three  surface  level  manifestations  of  systematic  /s/^  i.e.  [[s"], 
^h"]»  or  [^  was  "being  determined,  arbitrary  parameters  had  to  be  set  up. 
In  this  section,  as  well  as  in  all  other  sections,  these  somewhat 
arbitrary  parameters  were  set  up  using  what  was  considered,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  best  possible  linguistic  judgement.  Once  these  para- 
meters had  been  established,  care  was  taken  to  be  consistent  in  all 
judgements,  staying  within  these  self-imposed  parameters. 

In  the  case  of  section  3.5t   only  [V  strident"]  sibilants  were 
considered  as  occurrences  of  [[s~j;  only  those  sirtrface  manifestations  of 
^s")  that  contained  no  spirant  quality  whatsoever  were  considered  as 
occurrences  of  [0^.  Whatever  was  neither  [s]  nor  [|^  had  to  be  con- 
sidered as  i*ionetic  occurrences  \j\']   of  systematic  /s/. 

Because  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  involved  in  these  frequency  of 
occurrence  determinations,  the  figures  for  percentage  of  occurrence  must 
be  considered  as  perhaps  a  first  approximation.  This  is,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  this  type 
of  information.  In  some  ways,  because  of  the  importance  that  these 
percentages  potentially  have  on  universal  jAion ©logical  theory,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  this  type  of  research  has  never  been  previously 
imdertaken,  but  considering  the  rather  deplorable  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  Spanish  dialectology  in  genersJ.,  nothing  is  really  surprising.  Only 
when  others  have  undertaken  the  task  of  determining  these  frequency  of 
occurrence  percentages,  thereby  providing  a  larger  source  of  data,  will 
we  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  reality. 


1.^  A  Definition  of  Rapid  Speech 

In  demarcating  different  styles  of  speech,  it  was  again  otdiga- 
tory  to  establish  some  more  or  less  arbitrary  parameters.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, nevertheless,  to  define  these  different  styles  of  speech, 
particularly  what  is  meant  when  referring  to  "rapid  speech,"  in  order 
to  estatjlish  a  ftanework  for  the  discussion  in  Chapters  Three  and  Four 
of  this  study. 

In  the  area  of  Spanish  phonological  studies,  Harris  (1969)  was, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  first  person  to  formalize  different 
styles  of  speech,  to  give  "an  impressionistic  description  of  a  hier- 
archy of  'styles'  of  pronunciation  in  Spanish"  (l969f  p.  7).  Harris 
(1969)  gives  the  following  parameters  for  the  four  different  styles  of 
speech  he  recognizes: 

Largo;  very  slow,  deliberate,  overpreclse;  typical  of, 
for  example,  trying  to  comrtunicate  with  a  for- 
eigner who  has  little  competence  in  the  language 
or  correcting  a  misxjnderstanding  over  a  bad  tele- 
I^ione  connection. 

Andante:  moderately  slow,  careful,  but  natural;  typical 
of,  for  example,  delivering  a  lecture  or  teaching 
a  class  in  a  large  hall  without  electronic 
amplification. 

Alle^^yetto:  moderately  fast,  casual,  colloquial.  In 
many  situations  one  might  easily  alternate  be- 
tween _andajite  and  allegretto  in  mid-discourse 
or  even  in  mid-sentence. 

Presto:  very  fast,  completely  unguarded. 

Other  Spanish  phcnologists  have,  of  course,  been  aware  of  how 

different  styles  of  speech  affect  stirface  phonetic  forms.  Navarro- 

Torois  (1965)  makes  repeated  references  to  different  speeds  and  levels 

of  speech.  Harris'  treatment  of  these  styles  of  speech  is  unique  in 

that  he  actually  formalizes  them,  not  that  he  is  the  first  to  recognize 

the  role  they  play  in  i*ionological  processes. 
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Harris  (1969,  ad  Tasslm)  suggests  or  implies  that  nonnal,  rapid 
speech  is  represented  "by  the  styles  he  calls  alle^etto  and  presto.  He 
sviggests  that  "in  many  sitviations  one  might  easily  alternate  between 
aiidante  and  allegretto  (l969t  P.  ?)•  It  is  suggested  that,  in  normal 
colloquial  speech,  it  is  perhaps  more  normal  to  alternate  between 
iille^etto  aiid  taresto. 

In  establishing  parameters  for  a  definition  of  rapid  speech, 

Harris '  definitions  of  his  styles  of  allegretto  and  -presto  can  almost , 

but  not  quite,  be  accepted.  The  following  definition  is  offered  as 

minimal  parameters  for  what  is  referred  to  as  "rapid  speech"  throughout 

this  stxidyt 

Rapid  S-peech;  normal,  fast,  casual,  unguarded  colloquial 
speech,  typical  of  any  normal  social  situation. 

This  definition  differs  from  Harris'  styles  of  allegretto  and 

:presto  in  that  it  does  not  accept  the  slowest  area  of  the  eillegretto 

style  of  speech,  i.e.  modeirately  fast.  It  might  be  said  that  the  style 

of  speech  which  is  defined  as  "rapid  speech"  encompasses  the  upper-half 

of  Harris*  allegretto  style,  and  of  course  :gresto.  The  parameters 

given  in  this  definition  are,  of  course,  only  the  minimal  parajneters, 

i.e.  it  also  allows  speech  faster  than  "normal";  it  allows  "completely 

xmgxjarded  speech,"  etc. 


NOTES 

^See  Lapesa  (1959),  Kenendez  Pidal  (1962),  En-bjJstle   (1938),  etc. 

%or  example,  see  Almendros  (1958)  for  an  oversimpllstic  view. 
Although  the  question  of  the  precise  influence  that  these  peninsxilar 
dialects  may  have  had  on  current  American-Spanish  dialects  is  an  in- 
teresting and  inportajit  one,  it  properly  "belongs  in  the  realn  of 
dlachronic  Spanish  dialectology,  and  therefore  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  dissertation. 

3see  Buesa  Oliver  (1965),  Tessen  (197^),  Boyd-Bowman  (i960),  etc. 

^ee  Boyd-BowiTian  (i960),  Grayson  (19^),  Hamnond  (197^), 
Fav^ez  (1963),  etc. 

^hese  studies  will  "be  discussed  in  Chapter  Two  of  this  study. 

^ee  Saciuk  (197^) ,  Haininond  (1973) ,  Resnick  and  Hammond  (1973  sjnd 
1975) ,  Hammond  amd  Resnick  (197^^) ,  B jarkman  (forthcoming) ,  Fernandez 
(1973),  Bertot  (1969).  Also,  Bohdan  Saciuk  has  been  working  on  an 
extensive  and  detailed  study  of  the  phonology  of  Miami-Cuban  Spanish. 

^Personal  observation  of  the  writer  of  this  study,  who  was  raised 
in  the  Tampa  Spanish  area. 

^he  example  given  here  is  not  merely  an  isolated  idiosyncratic 
occxrrrence  of  this  phenomenon.  This  is  a  rather  productive  process 
with  some  verbs  in  the  second-person  singular  form.  Other  common 
examples  arej  i  Ad6nde  tu  yas_? ,  'Where  are  you  going?';  t.Q,ue  tu  crees? . 
•What  do  you  thini:?';  iDonde  tu  vives? ,  'Where  do  you  live?';  A^^.ue  tu 
miras?.  'What  are  you  looking  at?'.  This  process  occurs  primarily  with 
the  subject  pronoun  t£,  less  frequently  with  the  pronoun  usted  or 
ustedes ,  and  from  time  to  time  with  the  first-person  pronouns.  I 
cannot  recall  having  ever  heard  this  process  with  the  other  third-per- 
son pronouns,  with  any  degree  of  regularity  (i.e.  ^1,  ella,  ellos, 
ellas).  The  precise  constraints  which  apply  to  this  process,  i.e.  with 
which  verbs  it  may  occur,  with  which  WH-forms  it  may  occur,  and  in  what 
styles  of  speech  it  may  occur,  etc. ,  vrould  have  to  be  confronted  in 
such  a  study. 

Mother  background  data  relative  to  the  twenty-one  informants  is 
given  in  section  3.2  of  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
IREVIOUS  RELEVAOT  S  BANISH  PHOTOLCGICAL  STUDIES 
2tl  Spanish  Generative  Phonology 

Although  Harris  (1969)  described  a  sub-dialect  of  Mexican  Spanish, 
it  Is  perhaps  appropriate  to  "briefly  discuss  its  impact  on  the  present 
study.  While  he  was  directly  describing  only  one  dialect  of  American 
Spanish,  he  was  also  indirectly  describing  some  jiionological  processes 
in  all  other  dialects  of  Spanish;  e.g.,  the  phonological  process  of 
•velar  softening*  is  shown  informally  In  Harris  (1969,  p.  71) i 


Q  ->  Q  /—  \y^^] 


The  effect  of  this  rule  is  to  chsmge  systematic  /k/  and  /g/  to  j^s")  and 
^x")  respectively,  before  a  front  vowel.   This  process  of  velar  soften- 
ing occurs  in  this  same  way  in  numerous  other  dialects  of  Spanish. 
Thus,  Harris  (1969)  also  describes  many  phoiolOijical  processes  of  KCS, 
e.g.,  his  rule  of  'spirantization*  (rule  6.5(36),  p.  18?)  in  Mexican 
Spanish  correctly  describes  this  same  .process  in  MCS.  It  is  therefore 
no  coincidence  that  the  late  rapid  speech  i^onetic  processes  described 
in  Chapter  Three  of  this  study  are  processes  not  described  in  Hairis 
(1969).  To  attempt  to  repeat  the  rules  foimd  in  Harris  (I969)  that 
correctly  describe  i*ionological  facts  of  KCS  would  be  of  little  in- 
terest or  value. 
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This  study  tises  Harris  (1969)  as  a  starting  point  for  the  phono- 
logical processes  described  in  Chapter  Three,  "because  of  the  "belief  that 
it  is  the  first  complete,  reasona"bly  accurate  phonological  description 
of  ajiy  Spanish  dialect  ever  described  within  the  framework  of  generative 
grammar.-^ 

While  it  is  not  the  claim  of  this  study  to  "be  providing  a  complete 
description  of  the  j^ionology  of  KCS,  if  Halle  (1962,  p.  2^3)   in  discus- 
sing dialectology  is  correct  in  saying  that  "differences  among  grammars 
^i.e.,  dialects — ^R. M.H.I  inay  be  due  to  cne  or  both  of  the  followingj 
(a)  different  grannnars  ciay  contain  different  rules;  (b)  different 
grammars  may  have  differently  ordered  rules,"  then  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  by  incorporating  Harris'  (1969)  rules  that  correctly  de- 
scribe phonological  facts  of  MC3,  "by  deleting  those  rules  of  Harris 
(1969)  that  do  not  apply  to  VCS,   and  by  adding  the  phonological  rules  of 
MCS  found  in  Chapter  Three  of  this  study,  we  would  have  a  fairly  com- 
plete phonological  description  of  KCS.  It  perhaps  should  "be  clarified 
at  this  point  that  there  is  no  implication  here  to  suggest  that  Mexican 
Spanish,  or  any  other  dialect  of  Spanish  "be  "converted"  into  MCS,  i.e., 
that  its  phonetic  representations  be  taken  as  the  underlying  representa- 
tions of  MCS,  an  approach  espoxised  by  some,  but  rather  that  MCS  and 
Mexican  Spanish  share  some  phonological  rules,  and  that  these  rules 
shared  "by  MCS  and  Mexican  Spanish  described  in  Harris  (I969),  along   with 
the  phonological  rules  found  in  Chapter  Three  of  this  study  should  pro- 
vide a  nearly  complete  phonological  descripticn  of  the  phonological 
component  of  MCS, 
2.2  Cuban  Spanish 

Although  linguistically,  politically,  and  socio-economically  Cuba 
has  "been  an  important  part  of  the  Carib"bean  area  for  many  years,  there 
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is  a  relative  paucity  of  studies  done  on  the  dialect  of  Spanish  spoken 
on  the  island.  Because  of  obvious  political  reasons,  there  have  not  been 
many  dialect  studies  done  in  Cuba  since  1959 t  but  there  remains  a  long 
period  of  time,  between  1^93  a-nd  1958,  during  which  such  studies  could 
have  been  carried  out.  The  dearth  of  phonological  studies  done  on  Cuban 
Spanish  is  indicative  of  the  rather  poor  state  of  the  study  of 
American-Spanish  dialectology  in  general. 

Of  the  studies  done  on  Cuban  Spanish,  the  majority  are  lexical  in 
natxrre.  The  number  of  phonological  studies  done  on  Cuban  Spanish  is 
rather  small,  in  relation  to  Cuba's  linguistic  Importance  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  more  generally,  in  American-Spanish  dialectology. 
Although  there  have  been  partial  phonological  studies  done  on  different 
areas  of  Cuba,  no  complete  phonological  study  of  ajiy  Cuban  Spanish 
dialect  has  ever  been  done.  The  following  is  a  list  of  phonological  or 
I^icnetic  studies  done  on  some  aspect  of  Cuban  Spetnishi 

I,  Published  materials  on  Cuban  Spanish i 

1.  Almendros  1958 

2.  EartoS  I965 

3.  Barto?  1966 
^,  Baxtos  1970 

5.  Espinosa  1935 

6.  Haden  and  Katluck  1973  and  197^ 

7.  Isba§escu  1968a 

8.  Isba^escu  1968b 

9.  L6pez  Morales  1970 

10.  Terrell  1975a 

11.  Terrell  1975'b 

12.  Terrell  1975c 

13.  Terrell  1975d 

14.  Teirell  1976a 

15.  Dihigo  1916 

16.  Nontori  1916 

17.  Olmstead  195^ 

II.  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  theses  on  Cuban  Spanishi 

1,  Bertot  1969 

2.  Clegg  1967 
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3. 

Guitart 

1973 

k. 

Lam"b 

1968 

5. 

Sosa 

1974 

6. 

Vallejo-Claros 

1970 

m.  Papers  presented  on  Cuban  Spanishi 
1,  Guitart  197^ 

IV.  UnpulxLished  studies  on  Cuban  Spanishi 

1.  Terrell  197^ 

2,  Terrell  197^^^ 

Because  many  of  the  above  works  are  relatively  unknown,  they  will 
be  briefly  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  section,  vd.th  emphasis  on 
the  lesser  known  and  more  recent  of  these  studies, 
2.2.1  Published  Faterials  on  Cuban  Spanish 

In  this  section  ten  articles  will  be  mentioned.  Seven  of  these 
will  be  briefly  summarized,  with  an  emphasis  on  a  discussion  of  the 
sections  of  each  article  that  deals  with  the  pronunciation  of  Cuban 
Spanish.  The  remaining  three  articles,  because  they  either  were  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  or  because  of  the  paucity  of  phonetic  material 
they  contain,  will  only  be  briefly  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this 
section, 
2.2.1.1  Almendros  fl958') 

This  article  is  a  thirty-seven  page  study,  of  which  only  ten  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  i*ionology  of  Cuban  Spanish.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  is  devoted  to  other  topics,  such  as  the  historical  origin  of 
Cuban  Spanish,  indigenous  influences  on  Cuban  Spanish, African  influ- 
ences on  Cuban  Spanish,  etc.  Lamb  (1968)  also  contains  a  discussion  of 
Almendros  (1958)  in  Chapter  Two,  Although  Almendros  collected  his  data 
and  wrote  this  article  more  than  20  years  ago,  when  the  linguistic 
Situation  may  have  been  very  different  from  now,  nevertheless,  one  must 
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"be  somewhat  suspicious  of  some  of  his  conclusions,  since  he  apparently 
relied  to  a  cert.ain  extent  on  literary  sovarces  for  some  of  his  data,  a 
point  also  "brought  out  in  Lamb  (1968), 

Almendros  (1958)  devotes  two  pages  to  the  discussion  of  vowels, 
in  which  he  mentions  that  voceilic  segments  in  Culaan  Spanish  tend  to  "be 
more  open  than  in  Cast il Ian  Spanish,  and  then  he  mentions  the  follow- 
ing phenomenal^ 


1,  Chsmge  of  /e/  to  [i")  /. 


V 
-high 
•f  stress 

e.g. ,  paslar  for  Txiseari  golpiS  for  £ol£e6;  tiatro  for  teat rot 
slaca'b6  for  se  acabo. 

2,  Simplification  of  two  consecutive  identical  vowels,  e.g., 
alcol  for  alcohol.  It  is  doubtful  that  his  process  does  not  occur  in 
all  dialects  of  Spanish,  at  least  in  rapid  speech, 

3.  Modification  of  certain  stressed  dljiithongs,  e.g.,  paine  for 
T>eine;  sais  for  seis.  Almendros  (1958,  p.  1^5)  explains  that  "the 
sound  is  not  exactly  reproduced  as  the  vowel  a,  but  rather  more  like  a 
sound  between  a  and  je. " 

k.     Apocope  of  unstressed  final  vowels,  e.g.,  muchf;  chief;  noch^; 
nuev^;  poco.  Almendros  (1958,  p.  1^5)  explains  that  these  vowels  are 
not  completely  apocopated,  but  that  "some  light  traces  of  the  vowel  re- 
main." He  also  notes  that  this  process  takes  place  especially  "when 
the  preceding  consonant  is  voiceless."  Apparently  what  Almendros  ob- 
served here  is  a  devoicing  of  this  unstressed  final  vowel,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  section  3.8  of  the  present  study. 

Almendros  (1958)  devotes  eight  pages  of  discussion  to  the  conson- 
ants of  Cuban  Spanish.  He  discusses  the  following  topics i 
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1.  The  relatively  weak  articulation  of  /ptklDdg/  in  Cu"ban  Spanish, 
especially  of  /d/  and  /g/,  which  in  intervocalic  position  almost  disap- 
pear, liut  not  completely. 

2.  The  use  of  [h]   instead  of  [x"]. 

3.  The  archaic  retention  of  ^h^  in  some  lexical  items,  e.g., 
.itiir  for  huir;  .ialar  for  halar. 

^.  The  occurrence  of  seseo  in  Cuham  Spanish, 

5.  The  use  of  a  pre-dorsal  /s/  instead  of  the  apical  /s/  of 
Castillian  Spanish. 

6.  The  phonetic  realization  of  /s/  as  [[s"),  (^h"],  or  [_^. 

7.  The  jiionetic  manifestation  of  /s/  / ^C  being  atssimllated  to 

the  following  consonant,  e.g.,  il-la  for  isla;  avj-p-ta  for  avism. 

8.  In  words  ending  in  -ci6n  or  -sion.  the  /s/  ->  [si,  due  to 
the  "palatalizing  influence  of  the  following  [y"],"  e.g.,  atenshi6n 
[atensySn")  for  atencion  [atensy5n"|;  profeshi6n  fprofesySn^  for  pro- 
fesi6n  [profesy6n'l.  I  have  never  observed  this  phenomenon  in  MCS,  nor 
can  I  find  any  native  speakers  of  KCS  who  will  admit  to  having  heard 
[s"]  in  this  environment.  , 

9.  The  assimilation  of  liquids  to  the  consonant  which  follows 
them,  e.g. ,  canne  for  came;  aggo  for  algo;  vedd£  for  verdad;  sewilleta 
for  servilleta;  suit  tame  for  sueltar.e.  According  to  Almendros  (1958), 
this  assimilation  of  liquids  is  "what  most  decisively  distinguishes  the 
speech  of  Western  Cuba  from  that  of  Eastern  Cuba,"  taking  place  in  the 
three  western-most  provinces  of  Plnar  del  Rfo,  La  Kabana,  amd  Katanzas. 

10,  In  cases  where  /r/  is  not  assimilated  to  the  following  c<»i- 
sonant,  its  pronunciation  in  word-final  position  is  not  clear  and 
well-defined  as  in  Spain,  but  as:  "a.)  a  weakened  soxind;  b.)  with  a 
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very  "brief  aspiration  with  nasal  resonance  fneiol^.  com^  [for  me.ior. 
comer— R. M.H.I;  c.)  s-  sound  intermediate  "between  r  ajid  2^    por-lj 
conduct or-X"  (p.  150), 

U,  The  occurrence  of  yetsmo  in  Cuban  Spanish. 

12.  The  phonetic  rastnifestation  of  h,  b  and  v  as  £,  e.g.,  agora 
for  ahora;  gonitar  for  vomitar;  cacafrual  for  cacahual. 

13.  [01  -^  [g1  for  the  group  hue,  e.g.,  gu'evo  [gwS)$o]  for 
huevo:  gueco  [gwekol  for  hueco.  Actually,  what  Almendros  is  showing 
here  is  consonantalizatlon,  i.e.  t  the  glide  [w]]  -»  [^  /  #     (see 
Harris,  1969,  p.  24). 

14,  The  sinrface  realization  of  palatal  consonants  as  [n"],  e.g,, 
fiato  for  chato;  namar  for  llamar. 

15,  The  pronunciation  of  rr  /x/  much  softer  than  in  Spain. 

16.  "The  X  has  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  the  s"   (p.  151), 

17,  A  very  brief  mention  of  prothesis,  epenthesis,  aferesis, 
syncope,  apocope,  metathesis,  assimilation,  dissimilation,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  augmentative,  diminutive,  and  deprecatory  suffixes  in 
Cuban  Spanish. 

One  serious  wealoiess  in  Almendros'  (1958)  presentation  of  the 
above  phonetic  data  is  that  instead  of  giving  phonetic  transcription 
for  his  data,  he  resorts  to  what  is  evidently  some  type  of  compromise 
between  spelling  and  phonetic  transcription,  thereby  leaving  the  reader 
to  either  maJce  assumptions,  or  at  times,  simply  guess  at  what  he  is 
talking  about. 
2.2.1.2  Bartos  (1965) 

In  this  six-page  article,  Bartos  presents  a  three-page  discussion 
concerning  various  aspects  of  Cuban  pronunciation  and  lexicology,  with 
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emjhasis  an  their  catoses,  e.g.,  Indigenous  influences,  African  influ- 
ences, Chinese  influences,  and  other  assorted  influences.  He  "briefly 
aentlons  the  fact  that  the  intonation  of  Cuban  Spanish  differs  from  that 
of  the  standard  language ,  "perhaps  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
Blacks  in  Cuba"  (p.  144). 

BartoS  (1965)  presents  a  page  and  one-half  of  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion of  two  different  passages,  each  shown  in  Castilian  pronunciation 
and  Cuban  Spanish  pronunciation. 

In  the  renjainder  of  this  article,  Bartos  discusses  the  following 
jhenomena  found  in  Cuban  Spanish 1 

1,  The  cantique  found  in  the  intonation  of  the  Cuban  Spanish  of 
the  province  of  Oriente,  i.e.,  the  singing-like  quality  of  this 
intonation, 

2,  The  extraordinary  rapidness  of  Cuban  Speech,  perhaps  because 
of  the  "frequent  laxing"  of  unstressed  vowels.  Bartos  suggests  that 
this  rapidity  of  speech  brings  aboirt  j^onetic  changes  or  modifications 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Cuban  Spanish.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
opposite  is  true,  i.e.,  the  phonetic  nodifications  give  an  impression 
of  rapidity  to  the  uninitiated. 

3,  The  occurrence  of  seseo  in  Cuban  Spanish. 

4,  The  occurrence  of  yelsmo  in  Cuban  Spanish. 

5.  Chi  r#\ 

/s/-*  I^J    |||  j"        in  Cuban  Spanish, 

6.  /x/  ->    [h]  in  Cuban  Spanish. 

7,  The  existence  of  the  following  ordered  rules  in  Cuban  Spanish: 
a.     V    ->    7  / [n> 

■b.     [nl    -^   [jZn  /  V ^ 
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8,  The  simplification  of  consonant  clusters  in  the  pronunciation 

of  Cuban  Spanish. 

It  can  "be  seen  from  the  above  items  that  this  article  presents  a 
very  limited  amount  of  information  on  the  phonology  of  Cuban  Spanish,  ajid 
what  it  does  present  is  rather  well-faiown  to  anyone  with  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  American-Spanish  dialectology, 
2.2.1.3  Bartos  (1966) 

This  article  devotes  about  one  page  to  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  phoneme  /b/  in  Cuban  Spanish.  Bartos  states  that 
during  his  stay  in  Cuba  in  1961-62,  he  noted  the  occurrence  of  labio- 
dental [v")  in  the  speech  of  Cubans.  On  returning  to  Czechoslovakia,  he 
made  a  study  of  the  speech  of  two  Cuban  informants,  aged  25  and  26  years, 
who  were  students  there  at  that  time.  He  observed  the  followingi 

1,  X-ray  photograjiis  made  by  Bartos  show  that  the  stop  realiza- 
tion of  /b/  is  not  limited  to  the  environments  of  after  a  pause  or 
after  a  nasal,  but  that  [h]  also  occurs  in  intervocalic  position  in 
Cuban  Spanish,  or  in  environments  before  [y^,  e.g.,  labio  [iS.hyo], 

2,  X-ray  photography  made  of  the  lexical  items  •'/ava.  va^a  and 
Svalo  show  the  followingi 

a.  When  /b/  occurred  in  word-initial  position,  for  the 
grajiieme  v  (vaya,  v§^)»  "this  segment  was  realized  as  bilabial,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  upper-front  teeth  lightly  touched  the  lower  lip,  re-- 
sulting  in  a  bilabial-labiodental  coarticulatlon,  e.g.,  vaya  [baya~|, 

b.  In  intervocalic  position,  the  ph  cm  erne  /b/,  when  repre- 
senting the  grapheme  v  (6valo) ,  was  realized  as  a  "purely  labiodental" 
(p.  98)  artictilation.  In  KCS,  the  realization  of  /b/  as  labiodental 
[v*]  occurred  only  in  affected  speech. 
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3.  Bartos  notes  that,  because  of  the  limited  sampling  vised  in 
this  study,  he  cannot  determine  if  the  labiodental  articulation  [jv^  is 
in  complementary  distribution  with  the  other  surface  manifestations  of 
systematic  /b/,  or  if  [v")  is  merely  in  free-variation  with  these  other 
phonetic  realizations.  He  does  conclude,  hovrever,  that  the  situations 
concerning  the  articulation  and  distribution  of  the  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  systematic  /b/  are  different  than  as  usually  stated  in 
often-cited  pronunciation  majiuals  for  standard  Spanish,  — 

2.2.1.4  Bartos  (1970) 

This  short  article  (three  pages)  brings  up  several  interesting 
aspects  of  the  pronunciation  of  Cuban  consonants.  Some  of  Bartos'  find- 
ings in  this  article  disagree  with  the  findings  of  other  authors  who 
have  written  about  Culjon  Spanish,  As  interesting  ats  some  of  his  find- 
ings may  be,  Bartos  (1970)  has  one  notable  weakness,  in  that  all  of  his 
conclusions  are  based  en  the  speech  of  two  educated  subjects;  "la  pro- 
nunciation de  deux  sujets  cubains  appartenant  a  la  classe  instruite" 
(pp.  153-54) • 

Bartos  (1970)  cites  the  need  for  the  use  of  modem  scientific 
methods  in  the  study  of  diailectology,  and  he  discusses  the  influence  of 
the  black  and  the  indigenoiis  substrata  on  the  Spanish  of  Cu"ba.  He  also 
suggests  that  the  articulatory  changes  which  he  cites  in  this  study  may 
lead  to  a  "change  in  the  articulatory  system"  of  Cuban  Spanish 

(p.  154). 

Bartos  (1970)  discusses  the  following  phonetic  data  from  Cuban 
Spenishi 

1,  The  occurrence  of  seseo  in  Cuban  Spanish, 

2,  The  phonetic  manifestation  of  the  sibilant  [^s"1,  Bartos  cites 
Canfield  (1962,  pp.  79-80)  as  stating  that  the  [s]  of  Cutan  Spanish  is  a 
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dorso-alveolar  articulation.  Based  on  X-ray  photography  "radiofilms"  of 
the  speech  of  his  two  informants,  Eartos  concludes  that  the  [s]  of 
Cu"ban  Spanish,  contrary  to  Canfield  (1962)  is  articulated  with  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  against  the  alveolar  ridge  or  against  the  posterior  part 
of  the  upper  incisors,  "que  la  sifflante  est  prononcle  avec  la  pointe 
de  la  langue  s'appuyant  centre  les  alveoles  ou  contre  la  partie 
posteriexrre  des  incisives  superieiires"  (p.  15^).  Thus  he  concludes 
that  the  articxilation  of  Cuban  [s")  is  "apico-dental-alveolar."  Bartos 
also  states  that  his  X-ray  films  show  the  Cu"ban  [s"]  to  he  grooved, 
rather  than  flat,  "la  forme  du  dos  de  la  langue  Stait  iSgerement  con- 
cave" (p.  15^). 

3.  The  occurrence  of  yefsmo  in  Cuhan  Spanish,  His  X-ray  photo- 
graphy shows  no  difference  in  pronunciation  between  the  grajdiemes  11 
and  jj. 

k.     Systematic  /x/  is  realized  phonetically  as  [hi  in  Cuban 
Spanish,  rather  than  as  [x1  as  in  Castilian  Spanish.  Bartos  states, 
however,  that  the  velar  [x*]  is  heard  in  Cuban  Spanish  "in  proper  names 
of  Germanic  origin"  (p,  15^), 

5,  The  phonetic  realizations  of  /b/  in  Cuban  Spanish,  Bartos 
states,  again  based  on  his  X-ray  photograj^y,  that  the  jiionetic  comple- 
mentary distribution  of  the  allophones  [b^  and  [jP\   does  not  occur  in 
Cuban  Spanish  as  it  does  in  Eriropean  Spanish,  i,e. ,  \jb\   occiorring  after 
a  pause  or  after  a  nasal;  \jf\   occurring  elsewhere.  Eartos  (1970 » 
pp,  15^55)  states  that  the  "stop  allophone  [y\   is  not  limited  to  the 
environments  of  after  a  pause  or  after  nasals,  but  that  it  is  found 
also  in  other  positions,  even  in  intervocalic  position,"  but  he  adds 
that  "!♦  occlusion  labiale  n'est  pas  si  forte  e.t  elle  change  selon  les 
voyelles  voisines"  (p.  155) • 
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6.  The  existence  of  [v1  in  Cuban  Spanish.  Eartd?  states  that  his 
X-ray  photography  proves  the  existence  of  the  labiodental  j^v"]  as  a  pro- 
nunciation for  the  grapheme  v  especially  in  word-initial  and  intervo- 
calic environments.  Earto^  says  ftirther  that  this  labio-dental  pronun- 
ciation is  "rather  widespread,  and  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
pronunciation  of  school  masters." 

7.  The  i*ionetic  realizations  of  [jifi.  BartoS'  finds  great  articii- 
latory  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  segment,  and  he  states 
that  "the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  clearly  concave"  in  the  articrJLation 
of  this  consonant,  although  Navarro-Tom£s  has  stated  that  the  back  of 
the  tongue  is  convex. 

8.  The  stop  consonants  [tl  sind  Pdl,  usually  dental  in  standard 
Spanish,  are  more  nearly  alveolar  articiilations  in  Cuban  Spanish, 

9.  The  occurrence  of  [t\]   in  Cuban  Spanish,  which,  at  the  end  of 
words,  nazalizes  the  preceding  vowel,  "with  a  tendency  for  the  nasal 
consonant  to  disappear." 

10.  Barto?  notes  that  Cuban  pronunciation  is  characterized  by  a 
nasal  quality.  ' 

The  type  of  study  presented  here  by  Barto^,  using  X-ray  photo- 
graphy, is  certainly  to  be  commended.  Kuch  more  research  of  this  type 
needs  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Earto^  used 
only  two  informants,  a  fact  that  somewhat  diminishes  the  credibility  of 
his  findings.  Barto^  also  fails  to  state  whether  his  two  informants 
resided  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere. 
2.2.1.5  Espinosa  (1935) 

In  this  article,  Espinosa  discusses  the  phonetic  manifestations 
of  several  consonantal  graphemes  of  Cuban  Spanish.  In  discussing  this 
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article,  only  those  data  of  Espinosa  that  concern  Cuban  pronunciation 
will  "be  discussed.  One  serious  weakness  of  this  study,  also  pointed 
out  in  Lamb  (1968,  pp.  13-1^),  is  that  Espinosa's  observations  do  not 
appear  to  be  based  on  any  specific  group  of  informants,  but  rather  on 
the  author's  personal  observations  on  Cuban  Spanish,  without  regard  to 
geographic  area,  socio-economic  level,  or  educational  level,  as  though 
Cuban  Spanish  were  a  highly  homogeneous  entity, 

Espinosa  provides  the  following  observations  about  the  pronvmcia- 
tion  of  Cuban  Spanishj 

1.  The  allophone  [s]  of  /s/  in  intervocalic  environments, 
Espinosa  describes  [s]  as  a  dental,  rather  than  alveolar,  sibilant.  He 
also  refers  to  [sf  as  "sonoro"  (pp.  8-9).  Although  this  word  normally 
means  'voiced'  in  Spanish  phonetics,  one  assumes  he  is  using  this  term 
to  refer  to  an  impressionistic  observation,  in  the  more  traditional  use 
of  "sonoro,"  meaning  'clear.' 

Espinosa  states  that  within  a  word  /s/  -»  [hi  / ^C.  He 

states  that  this  j^onetic  manifestation  of  _s  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
grapheme  j,  "without  arriving  at  being  such  a  guttural  soimd"  (p.  S), 

Espinosa  says  that  the  phoneme  /s/  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  very 
weakened,  with  a  marked  tendency  toward  deletion. 

2.  /r/  ->  [h]  / [b  g  k  1  m  n  p"|,  thereby  leveling  the 

phonemic  distinction  between  /r/  and  /s/  before  these  consonants,  e.g., 
casco  and  cargo  would  both  be  pronounced  [kSh^o*], '' 

3.  Both  /s/  and  /r/  in  preconson£Lntal  position  within  a  word  may 
even  become  deleted, 

4.  [e~l  has  been  lost  in  Cuban  Spanish,  although  this  pronuncia- 
tion persists  in  the  speech  of  Spaniards  living  in  Cuba.  In  Cuban 
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Spanish  this  £%"]  appears  as  [s  h  JZT].  It  is  difficult  to  follow 
Espinosa's  exposition,  especially  in  this  section,  but  he  refers  to  the 
"phoneme"  /z/  of  peninsular  Spanish,  which  he  is  apparently  using  as  a 
symlsol  for  [S*]*  "el  foneina  'z*  se  ha  extinguldo  completamente  en  el 
halala  crlolla,  a  pesar  de  su  persist encla  sonora  en  la  fon$tica  de  los 
espemoles,  que  en  gran  nCmero  residen  en  el  pafs"  (p.  ll). 

5.  /d/  has  several  different  phonetic  nsanifestations  emd  has  an 
effect  on  neighhoring  vowels, 

/d/  -^  ^jH  in  word-final  position,  at  least  in  everyday  unaf- 
fected speech,  in  words  stressed  on  this  last  syllable.  Espinosa 
states  that  after  the  deletion  of  this  word-final  /d/,  the  preceding 
vowel  becop.es  lengthened.  If,  however,  this  word-final  /d/  is  not  de- 
leted, part  of  the  length  of  this  preceding  vowel  is  absorbed  by  the 
word-final  /d/.  Espinosa  also  states  that  "when  the  word  is  stressed 
on  the  peniiltimate  syllable,  the  final  'e'  is  scarcely  pronounced, 
after  the  'd'  is  lost  in  pronunciation, "e. g, ,  c§sped  (p.  I3). 

Espinosa  states  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  /d/  — ^  fj^  / 

V y.  After  deletion  of  this  Intervocalic  /d/,  the  preceding  vowel 

"becomes  strengthened,  and  the  following  vovrel  weakened  if  these  vowels 
are  not  identical.  "If  these  vowels  are  the  sar.e,  e.g.,  nada,  they 
fuse  into  one  vowel,  the  word  loses  a  syllable  and  the  other  sound  be- 
comes lengthened,  i.e.,  [nal"  (p.  I3). 

6.  "The  phonene  of  the  letter  j"  (p.  1^)  has  completely  disap- 
peared in  word-final  position  in  Cuban  Spanish,  but  remains  in  word- 
medial  position.  Espinosa  makes  no  mention  of  this  "phoneme"  in 
word-initial  position,  nor  whether  its  allophonic  manifestation  is  [xl 
at  [h].     In  this  article,  Espinosa  makes  repeated  references  (p.  1^  and 
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ad  pas  Elm)  to  a  tendency  of  Spanish  to  delete,  or  rid  itself  of,  the 
noun  case-inflections  of  Latin,  accounting  for  the  tendency  of  Spanish 
in  general,  and  in  Culaan  Spanish  in  particular,  to  delete  word-final 
consonants, 

7.  The  latio-dental  [v]  does  not  exist  in  Cuban  Spanish,  except 
in  affected  speech. 

8.  The  graphemes  b  and  v  are  i*ionologically  leveled  to  /V» 

with  the  stop  allophone  [b]  occurring  after  the  "bi-labial  nasal  /m/,  and 
the  continuant  \jf\  allophone  generally  occurring  elsewhere. 
9t  The  occurrence  of  .ye3!smo  in  Cuban  Sjanish. 
10.  The  phoneme  /l/  has  the  following  allophonic  manifestations! 
a.  /I/  -»  [1]  / Y 

t,     /l/   -^    If]  /  V ^ ,  and  this  preceding  vowel  undergoes 

compensatory  lengthening, 

c.  A/  -»  [JZH  /  [-stress)  ^,  e.g.,  jgrmol  [n^rmo]. 

d,  the  confusion,  of  /l/  with  /r/  in  word-medial  and 
word-final  positions,  and,  less  frequently,  the  confusion  of  the  /r/ 
with  /l/  in  these  same  positions. 

Following  his  discussion  of  the  ten  different  items  of  pronuncia- 
tion listed  above,  Espinosa  mentions  that  the  phonological  environments 
of  these  different  consonantal  phonemes  may  also  cause  other  allophonic 
manifestations.  He  then  states  that  all  of  these  phonological  changes 

from  standard  Spaiiish  to  Cuban  Spanish,  e.g.,  /d/  ->  If]  / j^,  show 

a  tendency  toward  articulatory  simplification,  what  is  known  as  'the 
principle  of  least  effort.'  Espinosa  should  have  stopped  at  this 
point  in  his  exposition.  Although  his  observations  are  based,  evi- 
dently on  his  own  general  impressions  of  Cuban  pronunciation,  and  not  on 
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a  scientifically  controlled  "body  of  data,  his  phonetic  o"bservations,  and 
his  observations  about  this  articulatory  principle  of  least  effort  are, 
for  his  time,  quite  commendable.  He  proceeds,  unfortunately,  to  the 
following  ad  hoc  observations  as  to  the  cause  of  this  principle  of 
least  effort^  "In  that  principle  which  is  manifested  in  langiaages,  but 
adquires  alarming  proportions  in  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Cuba,  constantly 
reinforced  by  the  great  tendency  toward  laziness,  which  is  innate  in 
Cubans,  peiiiaps  because  of  determinate  influences  of  climate"  (p.  18), 

Espinosa  goes  on  to  observe  that  these  phonological  changes  (which 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  least  articulatory  effort)  do  not  affect 
word-final  vowels,  "which  are  always  pronounced,  although  at  times  so 
lightly,  that  the  ear  of  foreigners,  although  they  know  Spanish,  does 
not  perceive  nor  distinguish  the  clear  |^s  on  eras']  bl  endings  which  dif- 
ferentiate a  from  o,  nor  e   from  i  at  the  end  of  words"  (p,  19), 
Apparently  what  Espinosa  is  saying  is  that  although  non-Cubans  observe 
changes  in  the  phonetic  manifestations  of  word-final  vor^els,  Cubans  do 
not  perceive  these  changes. 

These  types  of  statements  on  the  part  of  Espinosa  cast  a  severe 
shadow  of  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  all  his  observations,  since  he  is 
obviously  capable  of  basing  his  judgement  on  what  must  be  considered 
less  than  a  pure  scientific  approach  to  the  analysis  of  his  data. 

Aside  from  the  ad  hoc  conclusions  that  Espinosa  finds  it  necessary 
to  draw  after  his  presentation  of  his  observations  on  Cuban  Spanish, 
this  article  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  mamy  traits  of  Cuban 
pronxinciation,  supposedly  only  very  recent,  have  indeed  been  present  for 
over  forty  years.  Espinosa 's  article  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  read  in  some  parts,  and  in  other  parts  it  is 
impossible  to  decipher  the  author's  thoxights.  One  thing  that  makes  this 
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axtlcle  difficult  to  follow  is  that  Espinosa  either  does  not  give 
examples  of  what  he  is  discussing,  or  when  he  gives  there,  he  does  so 
with  the  spelling  system  of  Spanish,  completely  avoiding  the  use  of 
phonetic  transcription, 
2.2.1.6  Haden  and  Katluck  Cl973  and  197^^ 

These  two  articles  will  "be  discussed  together  since  they  deal  with 
the  same  "body  of  data,  with  Haden  and  Matluck  (197^)  'being  basically  an 
English  version  of  their  1973  Spanish  article. 

The  data  for  these  studies  were  gathered  in  Miami,  Florida  using 
recently  arrived  Cutan  refugees  from  La  Hatena,  The  corpus  of  data  col- 
lected consisted  of  ^00  hotirs  of  speech,  from  U54  interviews  involving 
750  informants.  According  to  the  authors,  the  informants  were  all  "pro- 
fessionals of  one  kind  or  another"  (197^,  p.  20),  From  these  ^0  hours 
Of  taped  material,  100  hours  were  selected  for  euialysis.  The  authors 
report  that  "Phonetic  transcriptions  were  made  from  three-minute  sec- 
tions preselected  from  each  of  sixty  of  these"  (197^,  p.  20), 

It  shotold  "be  pointed  out  here  that  the  data  used  in  this  study 
were  collected  as  part  of  a  larger  study,  "a  global  research  project 
sponsored  "by  the  Inter-American  Program  for  Linguistics  and  Language 
Teaching** and  entitled  A  Coordinated  Study  of  the  Lin^^uistic  Norms  of 
the  Principal  Cities  of  Ibero-Amerlca  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula  (197^, 
p.  20),  and  not  specifically  for  Haden  and  Matluck  (1973)  or  (197^). 
This  same  corpus  of  data  has  been  used  for  many  other  recent  studies 
done  on  Cuban  Spanish,  such  as  Vallejo-Claros  (1970)  and  a  number  of 
Terrell's  recent  studies  on  Cuban  Spanish. 

The  greater  portion  of  Haden  and  Matluck  (1973  and  197^)  gives  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  suprasegmental  jAionology  of  Havana  Spanish, 
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The  following  observations  of  interest  to  the  present  study,  are  offered 
by  Haden  amd  Katluck  relative  to  the  segmental  i*ionology  of  Havana 
Spanish) 

1,  As  is  typical  of  Catribbean  Spanish,  the  vowels  of  Havana 
Spanish  are  relatively  stable,  while  the  ccmsonants  show  a  much  higher 
degree  of  variability. 

2,  Vowels  in  Havana  Spanish  weaken  only  in  absolute-final  en- 
vironments. This  weakening  occurs  most  frequently  in  rapid,  fajniliar 
speech.  The  authors  report  that  this  vocalic  weakening  is  limited  to 
/e/  and  /o/,  and  occurs  as  a  devoicing  of  these  vowels,  e.g.,  cam-pesino 
ffaunpeslnol,  mexicano  []mehikano1.  This  phenomenon  has,  of  coxrrse,  been 
reported  previously  in  most  phonological  studies  on  Cuban  Spanish,  but 
as  usually  occurring  after  palatal  consonants,  and  not  after  /n/. 

3,  Haden  and  Katluck  provide  the  well-worn  hypothesis  that  the 
vowels  in  Havana  Spanish  "tend—very  generally  speaking,  of  course — to 
open  somewhat  in  blocked  syllables  and  to  close  slightly  in  free 
syllables,  without  regard,  in  either  case,  to  the  nature  of  the  conson- 
ant that  follows.  .  .  .  fthel  phoneme  regularly  opens  appreciably  before 
a  following  /s/  which  has  been  either  aspirated  or  dropped,  resulting 
thereby  in  a  significant  contrast  between  second  and  third-person  verb 
forms"  (197^,  p.  21),  e.g.  ,  ve  [|bel  vs.  ves  [bel.  As  has  often  been 
the  case  in  the  past  with  this  often-repeated  hypothesis,  the  authors 
offer  no  empirical  evidence  to  support  this  theory.  As  has  been  re- 
ported in  Hammond  (1973) t  no  evidence,  either  acoustic  or  perceptual, 
could  be  found  in  NCS  to  support  such  a  theory. 

k.     Non-identical  contiguous  vowels  are  rigidly  maintained,  i.e., 
not  weakened  or  reduced,  except  that  there  is  a  "slight  toidency  for  the 
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/a/  to  weaken  In  tension  or  be  eliminated  idien  followed  "by  /e  o/, 
especially  so  in  proclitic  position  ..."  (197^»  p.  2l),  The  authors 
offer  the  following  examples  of  this  weakening  of  /a/i  la  enterr^tamos 
[  1*"  ent  er^^moh"] . 

5.  The  authors  report  strong  vowel  nasalizatiai  in  the  Spanish  of 
La  Ra'banai 

'.  a.  Before  the  velar  nasal  in  absolute-final  position,  e.g., 
aviSn  [^aj^yorjl;  bien  j^byeijl} 

b.  In  syllable-final  position  before  a  nasal  consonant  fol-  ^ 
lowed  by  /s/,  e.g. ,  ent  one  es  [^ntSse"!, 

6.  The  Spanish  of  La  Habana,  like  other  Caribbean  dialects  is 
"Notorious  among  Hispanic  phonological  systems  for  the  weakness  in  the 
muscxLLar  tension  with  which  consonants  are  articulated,  not  only  in 
Inal  position,  but  in  intervocalic  position  as  well"  {l97^t   ?•  2l), 

7.  Word-final  /d/  is  deleted  with  remarkable  consistency,  and 
intervocalic  /bdg/  are  often  deleted  in  Havana  Spanish. 

8.  Almost  100?  lack  of  the  voiced  labio-dental  fricative  as  an 
allojJione  of  /b/,  contrary  to  what  was  reported  in  Bartos  (1966)  and 
Isba|escu  (1968b). 

9.  /s/  in  intervocalic  position  is  mentioned  as  a  voiceless 
sibilant.  In  extremely  rapid  speech,  however,  "and  in  close  proximity 
to  other  sibilants,  it  will  at  times  be  partially  voiced  "  (197^, 

p.  22),  e.g.,  ese  sofrito  [esesofrlto"),  where  j^s^  represents  a  par- 
tially voiced  alveolar  sibilant, 

10,  In  syllable-final  position,  followed  by  a  consonant,  /s/  ap- 
pears i^onetically  ast  \j{]   if  the  following  consonant  is  voiceless, 
e,g,,  espera  (^ehplral;  [fi"|  if  the  following  consonant  is  voiced,  e.g,. 
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mlsmo  [Imlfimol }   or  [^  In  either  case,     Haden  and  Matlxick  generalize 
"that  the  faster  the  tempo  of  speech,  the  more  frequently  [^  is  heard" 

(197^,  p.  22). 

11.  In  word-final  envlronicents ,  followed  by  a  vowel,  /s/  appears 

as  either  [h1,  [fil,  or  [^H- 

12.  In  absolute-final  position  [s"),  [h"],  [fi~\   and  [0")  are  in  free 
variation  as  phonetic  variants  of  /s/, 

13.  The  a\ithors  report  [f")  as  the  only  allophone  of  the  phoneme 
/f/,  and  found  no  evidence  of  the  voiceless  bilabial  spirant  (^/],  which,  . 
as  reported  in  Chapter  Three  of  the  present  study,  does  occur  in  KCS. 

14.  The  phoneme  /r/  between  vowels  and  in  consonant  clusters  of 
obstruent  plus  /r/,  appears  regularly  as  [r*],  /r/  will  rarely  and 
sporadically  appear  as  [^ J  J  or  [jZTI  in  these  environments  in  very  rapid 
speech  and  in  certain  lexical  items,  e,g. ,  TH-ra  all^  [pajrSl, 

15.  In  syllable-final  and  word-final  environments,  /r/  has  the 
following  allophonesi  [r],  [r],  [?"],  and  [ri]  (a  lengthened  assibilated 
liquid).  In  syllable-final  position,  the  allophone  Pr"]  appears  most 
frequently.  Haden  and  Matluck  also  report  some  occurrences  of  [i], 
^hich  they  describe  as  a  voiced  lateralized  fricative),  in  syllable-final 
and  phrase-final  environments, 

16.  In  absolute-final  environments,  the  authors  report  the  [rl 
allophone  of  /r/  predominates,  sometimes  devoicing  and  sometimes  acquir- 
ing a  nasal  resonance, 

17.  The  phoneme  /?/  appears  normally  as  ([r"I  between  vowels,  some- 
times devoicing.   In  initial   position  /r/  may  appear  as  the  flap  [r1 
or  may  become  devoiced,  [r].  As  will  be  shown  later  in  Chapter  Three  of 
the  present  study,  the  [r")  and  [r^  allophones  of  /r/  also  occ\rr  in  KCS 
rapid  speech. 
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18.  The  nasal  /n/  is  always  velar  in  i*rrase-final  position,  "be- 
fore any  pause,  and  word-final  followed  by  any  vowel;  Haden  and  Matluck, 
however,  report  that  a  nasal  regtdarly  assiriilates  to  the  place  of  ar- 
ticulatiai  of  a  following  consonant,  as  in  standard  dialects.  Also, 
the  authors  report  that  /n/  is  lost  before  /s/,  "leaving  traces  of  its 
nasality  in  the  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel"  (1974,  p.  24), 
e.g. ,  entonces  [^enfose  ^, 
2.2.1.7  Isbagescu  (1965^) 

This  publication  gives  a  rather  long  detailed  account  of  the 
Spanish  spoken  in  Cuba.  Isba^escu's  data  is  based  on  information  ob- 
tained from  six  infonaants,  who  were  students  in  BucareSt  in  1964,  irtien 
this  study  was  done.  These  six  informants  ranged  in  age  from  twenty  to 
thirty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Three  of  these  in- 
formants were  from  the  Cuban  province  of  La  Habanaj  one  was  white,  one 
black,  and  one  mulatto.  The  remaining  three  informants  were  whites  from 
the  provinces  of  Katanzas,  Caraagiiey,  and  Oriente.  Isbasescu  had  no 
informants  from  the  Cuban  provinces  of  Las  Villas  or  Pinar  del  Rio, 
The  author  provides  no  information  as  to  how  long  these  informants  had 
lived  outside  of  Cuba. 

Lamb  (1968)  includes  a  summary  of  the  data  found  in  Isbasescu 
(1965),  which  provides  the  corpus  of  data  found  in  Isbasescu  (1968a). 
One  of  the  negative  aspects  of  Isba^escu's  data,  also  pointed  out  by 
Lamb,  is  that  it  makes  sweeping  generalizations  about  Cuban  Spanish, 
based  on  a  small  sampling  of  data  from  informants  representing  four  of 
the  six  provinces  of  Cuba. 

Isbasescu  (l968a)  contains  approximately  thirty-five  pages  of 
discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  Cuban  Spanish,  with  ten  pages  devoted 
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to  vocalic  segments  and  twenty-five  pages  to  consonants.  Prior  to  this 
discussion,  she  provides  background  information  concerning  Cu"ban  Spanish, 
The  last  half  of  this  publication  provides  a  sixty-seven  page  i^onetic 
transcription  of  the  author's  interview  with  her  six  inforraants. 
Isbasescu  (1968a)  will  be  discussed  briefly  below,  limiting  the  discus- 
sion to  her  data  on  Cuban  pronunciation,  and  largely  to  those  points 
»rtilch  are  not  already  well-known  about  Cuban  Spanish,  or  that  are  in 
disagreement  with  information  provided  by  other  soiDTces. 

In  her  discvission  of  the  vocalic  segments  of  Cuban  Spanish, 
Isbasescu  provides  the  following  Informaticnj 

1,  Contrary  to  other  sources  which  report  that  the  vowels  of 
Cuban  Spsmish  tend  to  be  more  open  thain  those  of  stamdard  Spanish, 
Isbasescu  reports  that  her  data  show  that  this  "greater  open  quality  of 
vowels  is  closely  related  to  the  position  of  the  vowel  within  the  word} 
l.e, ,  that  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  word-medial  vowels,  especially 
in  stressed  ones,  while  unstressed  vowels  euid  vowels  situated  in 
word-final  position,  on  the  contrary,  are  characterized  by  an  obvious 
closed  quality"  (p.  22).  / 

2,  The  vocalic  phoneme  /a/  has  two  surface  variants,  [a^  a  pala- 
tal jiione,  and  [a^  a  velar  allophone,  Isbasescu  found  that  in  Cuban 
Spanish,  there  was  no  tendency  toward  phonemlclzation  of  these  allo- 
phones, 

3,  A/f  as  well  as  other  vocalic  phonemes,  has  a  weakened 
variant,  "which  appears  in  weak  position,  conditioned  by  the  accent  of 
the  word"  (p.  22).  This  weakened  variant  occurs  in  word-initial  posi- 
tion, hasta  [  ta");  within  a  word,  especially  when  /a/  is  in  post -tonic 
position,  platano  [^pl5t  nol,  and  most  frequently  in  word-final 
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position,  T^sta  [pastel.  Isba^escu  also  reports  that  at  times  this 
weakening  of  word-final  /a/  causes  a  weakening  in  the  entire  final 
syllable,  e.g, ,  guan^tana  Pgwan^ife."^! .  or  this  word-final  /a/  may  com- 
pletely disappear,  e.g. ,  sientjra  [syembr"I.  All  of  Isbajescu's  data  on 
vowel  weakening  is,  of  course,  contradictory  to  the  information  provided 
on  vowels  in  Cuban  Spanish  by  Espinosa  (1935). 

^.  The  vocalic  phonemes  /e  o  i/  each  have  two  surface  variants, 
[e  o  i"]  more  open,  and  [e  o  i],  more  closed.  Isbajescu  reports  no 
phonemicization  of  these  open  and  closed  surface  variants.   (Hammond, 
1973,  showed  that  not  only  was  there  no  difference  of  vowel  quality,  but 
that  in  syllable-final  position  within  a  word,  vowel  quantity  and  not 
quality  had  become  phonemicized. )  She  also  reports  weakened  variants  of 
/e/  and  /i/  in  unstressed  positions,  and  a  weakened  variant  of  /o/  only 
in  word-final  position. 

5.  The  vocalic  phoneme  /u/,  as  reported  by  Isbajescu,  has  only 
the  allophone  [u],  and  does  not  have  the  open  and  closed  allophones  that 
occur  in  the  three  [-lowl  vowels,  /u/  is  also  reported  to  have  a 
weakened  variant,  as  was  the  case  with  all  other  vocalic  phonemes,  oc- 
curring in  unstressed  positions. 

In  her  discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonantal  phonemes 
of  Cuban  Spanish,  Isbasescu  (l968a)  presents  the  following  data. 

1.  The  labio-dental  [v],  as  an  allophone  for  the  phoneme  /b/,  was 
heard  m   occasion  by  Isba|escu,  but  she  reports  that  her  investigations 
into  this  phenomenon  "are  still  insufficient  to  allow  us  a  deeper  analy- 
sis of  the  problem"  (p.  3^).  This  problem  is  discussed  in  Isbasescu 
(1968b). 

2.  The  stop  and  fricative  allophones  [b]  and  [jT]  of  the  phoneme 
A/  are  not  in  complementary  distribution  in  Cuban  Spanish,  but  rather 
they  are  in  free-variation. 
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3.  /b/  may  appear  phonetically  as  [[wl,  la  "boca  riaw6ka1 ,  Cuba. 
[k&ra.^,  -pasaba  [pasSwa"),  i.e.,  when  /b/  appears  vrithin  a  word,  or  within 

syntactic  units  such  as  NP's;  /b/  may  appear  as  [w"]  /  $ [r1,  ^en 

the  preceding  syllable  ends  in  /o/,  e.g.,  sobre  [sSvrel,  pobre 
fpSwre"!;  /b/  may  also  be  deleted  in  intervocalic  environments. 

k.     As  was  the  case  with  /h/,   Isbasescu  reports  that  the  allo- 
jhOTies  [dl  and  [jD  of  /d/  are  not  in  complementary  distribution  in  Cuban 
Spanish,  but  they  are  rather  in  free-variation.  The  author  also  reports 
the  frequent  loss  of  intervocalic  /d/. 

5.  /k/  -^    If]  /  V ^V,  e.g. ,  la  casa  [la^Ssa],  Bacardi 

[jfei^arj^l.  Isbasescu  claims  this  process  of  lenition  to  occur  only  with 
/k/,  but  not  with  the  other  two  voiceless  stops  /p  t/,  as  reported  in 

Saciuk  (197^). 

6.  /k/  — ^  [01  when  followed  by  a  diphthong,  e.g.,  cuando 

7.  As  was  the  case  with  /b/  and  /d/  the  stop  and  fricative 
variants  of  /g/  do  not  occur  in  complementary  distribution  but  rather  in 
free-variation.  ' 

8.  /g/  — :>  [jD  only  rarely  in  intervocalic  position,  contrary  to 
vh&t   has  been  reported  by  others. 

9.  /f/  may  appear  as  [0"!  intervocalically  in  word-initial  posi- 
tion within  a  syntactic  unit  (such  as  an  KP) ,  e.g.,  otra  forma  [otra 
8rma J, 

10,  /h/  occurs  in  Cuban  Spanish  instead  of  /x/  of  the  standard 
language.  The  phoneme  /h/  has  a  weakened  variant,  sometimes  completely 
disappearing  in  intervocalic  position,  e.g.,  cog:e  [k5"e"l,  mu.ier  [muer*]. 
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Iste^escu  reports  that  /h/  may  appear  as  [^  in  Intervocalic  position, 
e.g. ,  fri.ioles  [fri^oles"]. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  allophones  [s  h  jTI  of  the  phoneme  /s/ 
xisually  reported  for  Cutan  Spanish,  the  author  states  that  /s/ 

\^il  I %   [dl,  e.g.,  mi^gramos  decir  [pudyeramo  ^eslr").  Isbasescu 

reports  that  when  /s/  —^  \jf\   within  a  word,  this  deletion  may  be  "at 
times  accompanied  "by  a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,"  e.g.,  esto 
[Ijto]  (p.  46),  as  was  reported  in  Hammond  (1973).  Istasescu  states, 
however,  that  this  compensatory  lengthening  "is  not  produced  in  most 
cases"  (p.  ^), 

12.  [c"!  and  [s1  appear  in  free-variation  as  allophones  of  /c/, 
this  variation  "being  more  likely  to  occur  word-jnedially  rather  than 
word-initially. ^ 

13.  The  allophones  [y"I  and  [y"I  of  the  phoneme  /y/  appear  in  free 
variation  in  Cu"ban  Spanish,  with  [y^  occurring  more  frequently, 

l'^'.  The  dorso-velar  nasal  consonant  [n"I  occurs  very  frequently  in 
CulDan  Spanish,  and  can  "be  found  in  word-final  positicm,  followed  "by  a 
word  whose  initial  segment  is  a  consonant,  e.g.,  en  pellcula 
[^gpelfkulal ,  con  .jamon  [|koTjhamoijl ;  also  [[nl  occurs  in  absolute  final 
position,  e.g.,  bien  [by5n|,  limon  [limog];  [ij"|  is  heard  in  wordrfinal 
position  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vocalic  segment,  e.g.,  en  agua 
^1n£j^1,  son  altos  [son5ltos~|. 

15.  /n/  may  appear  ajs  a  very  weak  articulation  intervocalically, 
e.g. ,  animal  [animal"],  cuando  nace  [kwa^do^se"],  and  /n/  may  occa- 
sionally be  deleted,  e.g.,  de  nlnguna  [dey^guna"];  word-final  /n/  may 
also  nasalize  a  preceding  vowel  and  then  be  deleted,  as  shown  in  the 
following  rules t 
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(a)  V    -^  y/  /n/ 

(b)  /n/  -*    [jZTlA 


Rtile  ("b)  occurs  after  rule  (a),  in  a  natural  feeding-order,  with  rule 
(b)  applying  only  to  the  output  of  rule  (a),  e.g.,  con  $1  [^lilSell,  son 
Unas  [[s'S&ias'];  Isba^escu  also  reports  that  /n/  may  infrequently  appear 
as  [l"),  e.g.,  ante  [^£ltel,  lim6n  [limoll  (p.   5l). 

16.  /r/  amd  /r/  do  not  occur  in  complementary  distribution 
everywhere  except  in  intervocalic  position  in  Cuban  Spanish,  but  rather 
in  free-variation,  including  word-initial  position,  e.g.,  radio  |^]K^yo"}, 
but  T;ecoge  [relc6he']. 

17.  /r/  in  Cuban  Spanish  is  "generally  much  softer  (mas  suave) 

,   ,    .  than  in  the  Spanish  of  other  regions,  so  that  it  almost  never  has 
more  than  two  vibrations"   (p.   52).     The  /r/  of  standard  Spanish  has  a 
ndnimxm  of  three  vibrations, 

18.  The  assibi.lri.ted  [t~\  appears  in  intervocalic  position  as  a 
surface  form  of  either  /r/  or  /r/.     Ista^escu  also  reports  [r~l  in 
word-initial  position,  e.g.,  refinada  [refinS^l  "  [refin^)^"]  (p.   53). 

19.  /r/  -^    [f\  I ^,  e.g.,  azucar  [asuka];  /r/  -^    [jZH  / 

$.  "PorQue  [poke"!;  /r/  may  also  be  deleted  when  it  occvtrs  within  a 
syllable,  e.g.,  trae  [^tael. 

20.  /r/  in  syllable-final  position  may  be  assimilated  to  a  fol- 
lowing /n/,  e.g.,  came  [kS^ie"];  /r/  may  be  less  frequently  aspirated, 
e.g.,  transT>orte  [t'^^p6rte"]!   even  less  frequently,  /r/  may  become 
vocalized  to  \_'L\%  e.g.,  hacer  ^rano  (^asei^rSno"]. 

:  21.     /r/  — >    [Icr]  /#  e.g.,  rciaa  [fcrSpa'],  refresco 

[krefrehko]  (p.   5^). 

22.     The  velar  allophone  f^/  was  not  observed  in  Isbasescu's  data. 
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23.  /l/  may  app^ir  as  [^  "both  in  syllable-final  position  and 
within  a  syllable,  e.g.,  cualquier  [kwaky^r*],  planchar  [pa^SSr"]. 

2k,     The  netrtralization  of  /r/  and  /l/  occurs  in  all  areas  of 
Cuba,  This  neutralization  takes  place  in  word-final  position, 
syllable-final  position,  within  a  syllable,  and  intervocalically.  Both 
/r/  and  /l/  raay  appear  as  [i1,  [r"],  or  [l"|.  Isba|escu  also  reports  that 
both  /r/  and  /l/  are  pronovmced  successively  in  word-final  position, 
e.g. ,  ser  [slrl"),  decir  [deslrl^. 

25.  The  archi phoneme  resxilting  from  the  phonological  neutraliza- 
tion of  /^  and  /y/  (yetsmo)  has  three  allophones,  occurring  in 
free-variation  J  [j^l,  a  palatal  lateral;  [y"),  a  palatal  fricative;  [y], 
a  palatal  affricate,  e.g.,  llanando  [lajrindol;   llena  [yena");  gallo 
[]g£yol.  All  of  Isba^escu's  examples  contain  11  in  their  spelling,  and 
she  does  not  discuss  how  words  with  ^  in  their  spelling,  e.g. ,  vaya. 
would  be  pronounced  (p.  59).  After  approximately  six  years  of  constant 
contact  with  KCS,  I  can  inequivocaUy   state  that  I  do  not  ever  recall 
hearing  a  palatal  lateral  from  any  speaker  of  this  dialect. 
2.2.1.8  Isbasescu  fl968b^  / 

This  five-page  article  devotes  three  pages  of  discussion  to  the 
historical  development  of  the  sounds  [b]  and  [v"]   in  Spanish,  and  how  the 
graphemes  b  and  v  are  pronounced  in  different  dialect  areas  of  the 
Spanish-spealcing  world. 

Isbasescu  reports  that  [vl  appeared  in  the  speech  of  all  six  of 
her  informants  (this  article  uses  the  same  corpus  of  data  as  Isbasescu, 
1968a).  Their  labio-dental  pronunciation  generally  corresponded  to  the 
grapheme  v,  but  was  also  found  corresponding  to  the  grajiierce  b,  e.g., 
resbala  [re  v^la"!,  se  baila  [sevSyla],  Isbasescu  states  that  [b"|,  [jH, 
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and  [v"]  occiir  in  free-variation  in  Cutan  Spanish,   son  viviendas 
[/i?'^ivye°da"^ ,  vamos  [)^mos"],  uva  [uTk."],  ^rbol  [|5rbol1,  liniversidad 
[unlversidS"] ,  servir  [servlrl,  "bueno  [vHeno],  voy  [v6y']. 

Is"bai|escu  concludes  that  the  graj^iemes  h  and  v  in  Cu"ban  Spanish 
may  "be  realized  jiionetically  as  [^b"),  {jf]t  or  [^v^,  these  three  sounds  "be- 
ing in  ateolute  free-variation. 
2.2.1.9    LSpez  Tlorales   (1970) 

In  this  "book,  Lopez  Morales  devotes  approximately  twenty-eight 
pages  to  the  pronunciation  of  Spanish  in  Culaa.     Some  of  the  data  con-    - 
ceming  Cu"ban  pronunciation  is  the  following! 

1.  In  emphatic  everyday  speech,  when  /d/  has  "been  deleted,  the 
preceding  vowel  undergoes  compensatory  lengthening,  e.g.,  cansado 
[kans£to"!  (p.  109). 

2.  In  careful  pronunciation,  /s/  is  realized  as  a  convex 
dorso-dental-alveolar  segment,  usually  voiceless.     Aspiration  of  /s/ 
occurs  more  frequently  in  Western  Cuba,  "before  any  other  segment.     This 
aspiration  of  /s/  may  "be  voiced  "before  /"b  d  g  1  n/.     Lopez  Morales  re- 
ports that  /s/  -^    [0~j  within  a  word  is  infrequent,  "althotigh  at  times 
the  aspiration  is  difficiJ.t  to  perceive"   (p.  IIO). 

3.  When  /s/  -^    ^fl  in  word-final  position,  the  more  open  quality 
of  the  preceding  vowel  is  o"bserved.     As  previously  mentioned,  it  was 
shown  in  Hammond  (1973)  that  in  KCS  there  was  no  change  involved  in 
these  vowels  in  word-final  environments. 

J^.     /l/  in  word-final  and  sylla"ble-final  position  is  devoiced,  "but 
not  deleted,  e.g.,  c^rcel  [kSrsellj   sol  [[s6l]  (p.  111). 

5.     /r/  and  /l/,  in  everyday  speech  in  the  cities,  may  "be  pro- 
novmced  as  a  lax,  voiceless  apico-alveolar  fricative.     Likewise,  /l/ 
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may  be  produced  as  a  voiceless  nsLsal  aspirate,  e.g. ,  -papel  [[papeh"]; 
sal  [sah]]. 

In  everyday  urbaji  speech,  /r/  is  realized  as  a  voiceless  nasal 
aspirate,  e.g. ,  venir  f'benih'];   comer  [[komehl, 

6.  /r/  in  final  position  is  usually  produced  as  a  fricative, 
either  voiced  or  voiceless,  with  minimal  tenseness. 

7.  The  normal  surface  realization  of  /k/  in  the  group  /let/  is 
C^f  e.g.,  doctor  [dOj^5r];   carpet er  [kara^er].     'The  realization  [of. 
/"k/  in  the  cluster  /kt/]  as  a  voiceless  stop  is  highly  affected" 

(p.  111). 

8.  In  everyday  speech  the  cluster  /rd/  is  realized  phonetically 
as  [dd"],  with  the  /r/  devoicing  and  assimilating  to  the  following  /d/, 
e.g. ,  verde  ['beddel.  This  according  to  Lopez  Morales  is  the  only  fre- 
quent obstruent  assimilation  to  a  folloT-ring  consonant  that  occurs  in 
Cu"ban  Spanish. 

9.  \jf\t   a-  "bilabial  voiceless  fricative,  occurs  in  Cuban  Spanish 
as  a  free  variant  of  the  i^ioneme  /f/,  e.g.,  fiesta  [j^esta");  fgcil 
[^sil];  fo  [iS\ 

10.  l-rhen  /s/  is  realized  as  [_s']   its  most  common  articulation  is 
predorsal  dental-alveolar,  voiceless,  with  the  body  of  the  tongue  con- 
vex, 

11,  /x/  is  never  realized  as  [x"), 
2.2.1.10  Terrell  fl97';a) 

In  this  study,  Terrell  uses  some  of  the  same  data  which  will  be 
presented  in  Terrell  (l97^b)  to  support  his  proposal  for  a  theory  of 
how  the  study  of  the  phonologies  of  different  dialects  should  be  ap- 
proached. Since  these  data  from  Terrell  (l974b)  are  discussed  in 
section  2,2.^  of  the  present  study,  they  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
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2.2.1.11  Terrell  ('19'?5^') 

In  this  study,  which  uses  Cu"ban  Spanish  as  a  data  source,  Terrell 
argues  that  there  are  functional  constraints  on  word-final  _s  deletion 
which  are  correlated  with  redundancy  in  surface  structure.  The  data 
tjsed  in  this  study  are  some  of  the  data  which  will  "be  presented  in 
Terrell  (l97'4-'b),  and  since  these  are  discussed  in  section  2.2.4  of  the 
present  study,  they  will  not  he  repeated. 

2.2.1.12  Terrell  (l975c) 

In  this  study,  Terrell  obtains  his  data  fron  the  tapes  made  for 
the  "Proyecto  del  estudio  coordinado  de  la  norma  lingiilstica  cxilta  de 
las  principales  ciudades  de  Hispanoamerica  y  de  la  Penfnsula  Iherica." 
The  informants  used  in  these  interviews  are  all  natives  of  the  Cuban 
province  of  La  Habana.  Terrell  (1975c),  primrily  a  theoretical  study, 
provides  the  data  given  below  relative  to  nasals  in  CuTian  Spanish. 

In  syllable-final  environments  within  a  word,  nasal  assimilation 
occurred  84:1  of  the  time,  while  nasal  deletion  with  prior  nasalization 
of  the  preceding  vorel  occurred  16"^  of  the  time,  i.e.,  less  than  1^-  of 
the  time  a  velar  nasal  occurred  in  this  environment. 

In  Chapter  Three  of  the  present  study  (Tables  VIII  and  Xl),  nasal 
eissimilation  is  reported  31.Cr5  of  the  time,  the  velar  nasal  42,^3  of 
the  time,  and  /Vn/  =^  [v]  26,^  of  the  time  in  syllable-final 
environments . 

The  percentages  reported  by  Terrell( 1975c)  and  those  reported  in 
the  present  study  for  surface  manifestations  of  nasals  in  syllable-final 
environments  within  a  word  are  extremely  different. 

Likewise,  if  we  compare  the  data  given  in  these  two  studies  for 
nasals  in  word-final  environments  within  a  breath-group,  we  again  see 
radical  differences  in  the  percentages  reported. 
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Terrell  (l975c)  reports  the  alveolar  nasal  occurring  2^  of  the 
time,  nasal  assimilation  at  a  rate  of  33^ »  the  velar  nasal  2(fo   of  the 
time,  amd  /Vu/  =»  [vl  occurring  38^  of  the  time — all  in  word-final 
envircaiments  within  a  "breath-group. 

In  Chapter  Three  of  the  present  study  (Tables  V  ajid  VIl),  the 
following  percentages  are  reported  in  this  same  environment:  nasal 
assimilation  3.^i  the  velar  nasal  62. ^-J,  /Vn/  r^,  Jj]  33. t^?^. 

There  are  a  n\M"ber  of  variables  that  could  account  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  percentages  given  in  these  two  studies,  e.g.,  interview 
environment,  age,  type  of  interviews,  etc.  Also,  as  discvissed  in  sec- 
tion 3.3  of  the  present  study,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tingTiish  nasalized  vowels  from  velar  nasals. 

It  should  "be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  percentages  for 
phonetic  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  reported  in  Terrell  (l975c) 
(2^'^  in  the  environment  /    #  and  CTj  in  the  environment  /    t), 
especially  his  syllable- final  percentage,  differ  radicailly,  with  the 
exception  of  Haden  and  Katluck  (1973  and  197^) ,  with  every  other  study 
done  on  Cuban  Spanish,  e.g.,  Gultart  (1973),  Isba^escu  (1968a),  etc. 
Also,  the  citing  in  Terrell  (l975c)  of  less  than  X^   occurrence  of  the 
«lar  nasal  in  syllable-final  environments  is  intxiitively  unacceptable 
with  my  own  personal  experience  with  Cuban  Spanish  and  KCS. 

Regarding  deletion  of  the  nasal  in  syllable-final  environments, 
Terrell  (1975c)  offers  the  following  data:  nasal  deletion  occ\irred  7]fo 
of  the  time  before  voiceless  fricatives  /f  s  x/,  lO'J  of  the  time  before 
the  voiced  fricatives  [jf>  i  i]t   and  2%   of  the  time  before  the  voiceless 
stops  and  affricates  /p  t  k  c/.  Terrell  makes  the  point  here  that  nasal 
deletion  "follows  a  scale  of  consonantal  occlusion"  (l975c,  p.  8). 
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In  word-final  environments  "before  consonajits,  Terrell  (1975c) 
reports  nasaJL  assimilation  or  alveolar  [n]  occurring  6Q?  of  the  time, 
the  velar  nasal  I'J  of  the  time,  and  nasal  consonant  deletion  3^  of  the 
time.  In  word-final  environments  "before  vowels,  Terrell's  data  show 
nasail  assimilation  or  aJLveolar  [n"]  as  occurring  at  a  rate  of  J^,  the 
velar  nasal  59"',  and  nasal  consonant  deletion  3S^»  In  word-final 
position,  Terrell  reports  that  nasal  assimilation  of  the  alveolar  [[n"] 
occurs  at  a  rate  of  8"',  the  velar  nasaJ.  at  a  rate  of  5^^,  and  nasal 
ccmsonant  deletion  at  a  rate  of  38^ • 

Terrell  o"bserves  that  "The  most  striking  thing  a"bout  these  data 
Is  the  fact  that  in  word-final  position,  velarisation  occurs  "before 
vowels  and  "before  pauses  with  the  same  frequency  as  nasal  assimilation 
"before  consonants"  (1975c,  p.  8). 
2.2.1.13  Terrell  (l97';d^ 

In  this  study,  Terrell  uses  data  from  Cu"ban  Spanish  in  an  effort 
to  argue  for  the  superiority  of  natural  generative  phonology  over  what 
he  calls  a"bstract  generative  phonology,  i.e.,  the  standard  generative 
model.  This  study,  however,  is  largely  theoretical  in  natvnre.  What 
data  that  are  presented  from  Cu"ban  Spanish  vdll  "be  given  in  Terrell 
(l97^"b).  These  data  are  discussed  in  section  2. 2, A-  of  the  present 
study. 
2.2.1.1^  Terrell  ('1976a) 

This  study  summarizes  some  of  the  findings  in  Terrell's  earlier 
studies  relative  to  different  factors  affecting  ^  deletion  in 
word-final  environments  in  Cu"ban  and  Puerto  Rican  Spanish. 
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The  data  from  CuTxlii  Spanish  given  in  this  article  are  presented  in 

Terrell  (197^)  and  (197^'b).  Since  these  data  are  discussed  in  section 

2,2.'*  of  the  present  study,  they  will  not  "be  repeated  here, 

2.2.1.15  Other  PuTjlished  Ilaterials 
on  Cuban  Spanish 

In  this  section,  three  articles  will  "be  very  "briefly  discussed, 
two  of  them  "because  they  were  pu"blished  many  years  ago,  Dihlgo  (1916) 
and  Montori  (I9l6) ,  and  contain  very  little  information  a"bout  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cu"ban  Spanish,  and  the  third,  Olmstead  (195^),  because 
it  only  contains  one  item  relevant  to  the  present  study.  All  three  of 
these  articles  are  also  discussed  in  Lamb  (1968). 

Dihlgo  (1916)  reports  the  following  data  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Cu"ban  Spanish i 


1.   N  -^  [g]  /_ 


V 
-low 

fback 


,  e.g.,  abuela  [a^Sla"]; 
volver  [golver"] 


2.  /s/  ->    [nl,  e.g.,  resfrlado  [renfry£/o1;  [r],  e.g.,  las  [larl; 
[i],  ias  [lall;   [iZTI,  hlstorla  [itoryal. 

3.  A/    -*    [r")»  e.g.,  contracto  ^ontr^rtol. 

h.     /dif  -*    [l"|,  [r"|  or  [jf\t  e.g.,  admirar  [almir^r];   perlodlco 
[pery6rico"];  miedo  (]myeo~j. 

5.  /f/   -^  [x1,  fecha  [xica]. 

6.  /g/  — >  [x"),  e.g.,  agu.iero  [axuxero"]. 

7.  A/   -^  [i]i  e.g.,  vuelvo  [bwel)$o], 

8.  /n/   -^  [r]  or  [l"],  e.g.,  conrilgo  [korml^o]  and  [kolm£^o]. 

9.  /r/   -^  [n1,  [s"l  or  [i],  e.g.,  vlrgen  [blnxenl;   came 
(^kSsne"]}  cuerpo  [[kweipol. 

10.     The  following  Instances  of  vowel  raising!     /a/  -^    [el,  e.g., 
astllla  [estlyal;  /a/  -^    [u],  e.g.,  trancada  [trunk£ji(a]}  /e/  ->    [i], 
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e.g.,  peor  [pyor")}  /e/  -^  [u1,  e.g.,  terron  [tufSn"|;  /o/  ->  [u], 
e.g. ,  £2a  [kuml. 

11.  The  following  instance  of  vowel  lowering:  /i/  -*  C®1» 
e.g. ,  mlsmo  ^memo"]. 

12.  The  following  example  of  vowel  fronting:  /of   — >  C®1» 
e.g.,  sor.os  [^semos^. 

Dihlgo's  study,  as  was  the  case  with  Espinosa  (1935),  was  appar- 
ently  "based  on  the  author's  general  observations  about  Cuban  Spanish, 
and  not  on  amy  scientifically  controlled  body  of  data.  It  is  unclear  .. 
as  to  v^ether  his  data  is  supposed  to  be  representative  of  normal  Cuban 
speech,  low  class  speech,  etc.  The  phonetic  transcriptions  provided 
above  are  my  interpretation  of  Dihigo's  graphemic  representations  of  my 
understanding  of  his  data,  as  his  work  t-ra-s  without  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion. It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  if  the  processes  described 
above  (numbers  1-12)  from  Cihigo  were  phonological  processes  of  Cuban 
Spanish  in  1916,  they  are  not  phonological  processes  of  KC3  now,  While 
it  must  be  adjtiitted  that  items  such  as  (l) ,  parts  of  (lO) ,  (ll) ,  and 
(12)  may  rarely  be  heard  in  IKS  today,  other  processes  such  as  (2) 
through  (9)  can  only  be  described  as  ludicrovis  for  KCS  speech,  as 
spoken  by  any  normal  member  of  this  dialect  area. 

Kontori  (I9l6)  contains  only  little  more  than  a  page  of  text  devot- 
^^   "to  Cuban  pronvmciation ,  and  Montori  took  all  the  data  he  dis- 
cusses directly  from  Dihigo  (I9l6).  Therefore,  no  further  discussion 
of  Kontori  (I9l6)  will  be  given  here. 

Olmstead  (195^)  is  a  two-page  article  about  several  aspects  of 
pronxmciation  found  in  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Regla,  Cuba,  He  presents 
one  observation  relevant  to  the  present  study:  /s/  — >  fs  h  ^/    C. 


When  /s/  ->  [^  / C,  there  is  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 

vowel  preceding  this  deleted  segment, 

2.2.2  T!.A.  and  Ph.D.  Theses  on  Cuban  Spanish 

In  this  section  two  K.A,  theses  and  four  Ph.D.  dissertations  done 
on  Cu"ban  Spanish  will  be  discussed.  The  greater  part  of  the  discussion 
will  "be  devoted  to  Lamb  (19^8) ,  because  this  study  contains  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  detailed  discussion  concerning  the  pronunciation  of 
Cuban  Spanish.  Only  those  phonological  or  phonetic  observations  not 
discussed  in  Lamb  (1968)  will  be  mentioned  in  discussing  the  remaining 
five  works.  Of  these  five,  Guitart  (1973)  contains  the  greatest  amount 
of  data  not  discussed  in  Lamb's  work.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  of  these  studies,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  author 
was  not  that  of  presenting  data,  but  rather,  discussing  theoretical 
implications,  lexical  data,  or  sociological  occurrences  of  the  data 
presented, 
2.2.2.1  Berbot  (1969) 

This  thesis  is  primarily  a  listing  of  the  allophonic  manif esta- 
tioiB,  along  with  their  environments,  of  the  vocalic  and  consonantal 
phonemes  of  Cuban  Spanish,  Bertot  also  discusses  how  these  allophones 
differ  in  these  environments  from  the  allophones  of  standard  Spanish  in 
the  same  environments,  Bertot  (1969)  also  includes  some  discussion  of 
the  historical  backgroimd  of  Cuban  Spanish,  and  a  brief  discussion  of 
dialectical  differences  among  her  informants,  and  how  the  allophonic 
distributions  of  her  data  correlate  with  the  findings  on  Cuban  Spanish 
later  included  in  Resnick  (1975). 
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2.2.2.2  Clegg  (196?') 

This  short  M.A.  thesis  contains  one  and  one-half  pages  of  text  and 
five  pages  of  tables.  In  this  study  Clegg  \ised  as  data  the  spontaneoxis 
speech  of  one  59- year- old  ferale  Informant  from  Havana,  Cuta.  This  in- 
formant had  completed  secondary  education  and  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  foxir  years.  From  a  corpus  of  more  than  one  hundred  items, 
Clegg  chose  forty-five  for  the  spectrographic  analysis.  The  author 
analyzed  and  compared  the  first  and  second  formant  frequencies  of  the 
vowels  /a  o  e/  in  stressed  position,  unstressed  position,  and  in 
mstressed  position  "before  /s/  -^  [hi.  In  all  cases,  this  /s/ 
fh"]  was  the  plural  morpheme  on  a  noun  or  adjetive. 

The  only  significant  difference  reported  hy  the  author  was  that 
the  average  frequency  of  the  first  format  for  the  vowel  /a/  followed  "by 
/s/  -^   [h"I  was  156  cps  lower  than  the  first  formant  of  /a/  in  m- 
stressed  position,  and  172  cps  lower  than  that  of  /a/  in  stressed  posi- 
tiOTi.  Based  on  these  data,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusion: 
"The  contrast  of  frequencies  puts  /a/  in  final  position  in  plurals  in  a 
unique  situation  comparable  with  the  middle  frequencies  of  /e/  and  /o/i 
together  with  this  articulatory  closed  quality,  palatalisation— typical 
of  other  Spanish  dialect  areas — is  minimal  here"  (p.  12). 
2.2.2.3  Guitart  (1973) 

This  Ph.D.  dissertation,  which  is  primarily  theoretical  in 
natvcre,  devotes  one  chapter  to  a  description  of  the  phonetic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  writer's  native  dialect,  the  Educated  Spanish  of  Havana 
(ESH).  The  author  describes  ESH  as  a  dialect  whose  "speakers  can  he 
characterized  as  xmiversity  educated  ajid  belonging  to  the  middle  or 
upper-middle  class"  (p.  ^).  Guitart  states  that  although  he  and 
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other  Culans  who  speak  ESH,  whose  speech  the  author's  observations  are 
"based  on,  have  lived  In  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years,  "none 
shows  in  his  S-panish  any  noticeable  phonological  influence  from  English" 
(p.  69),  He  notes  that  all  these  speakers  are  more  or  less  fluent  in 
English, 

In  discussing  Guitart  (1973) »  only  those  observations  of  the 
author  that  are  unique  or  that  differ  with  other  sources  will  be  dis- 
cussed, i.e.,  such  items  as  seseo,  yeiCsmo.  or  deletion  of  /d/  in 
past-participles  will  not  be  mentioned.  With  this  limitation  in  mind, 
Guitart  (1973)  presents  the  follovdng  data  relevant  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  ESH: 

1,  [s"]  is  a  dorsoalveolar  articulation,  with  the  tongue  convex. 

2,  /s/  is  frequently  aspirated  in  syllable-final  position,  and 
is  frequently  deleted  in  utterance-final  position,  but  /s/  is  never 
realized  as  [^jT]  within  an  utterance,  e.g.,  esto  [^ehtol;  hoy  es  lunes 
[oyehlunel;  estas  cosas  ([ehtahkosa"),  but  never  [[ehtakosa]]  or  [etakosa] 
"although  these  are  common  in  less  prestigious  dialects"  (p.  kj), 

3,  There  is  no  voicing  assimilation  of  /s/  (whenever  /s/  is  not 
realized  as  [^h"])  when  it  is  followed  by  a  [Vvoice^  segment,  e.g.,  asma 
[[Ssma"]  and  not  (^azma"], 

4,  All  utterance-final  nasals  are  realized  as  [rj"), 

5,  [h"|  is  the  surface  realization  of  the  voiceless  velar  frica- 
tive [ji]   found  in  other  dialects, 

6,  ESH  does  not  shoiT  word-final  /r/-/l/  confusion,  "which  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  speech  of  poor  Cuban  blacks 
and  of  other  lower  socio-economic  groups"  (p.  43). 
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7.  "The  vowels  of  Cutan  Spanish  seem  to  "be  more  open  than  those 
ef  other  Spanish  dialects"  (p.  W-). 

8.  Frequently  /e     /    r  -i  /  I  V   I  in  nomal  con- 


/•stress/  "^    [y  I  / -high! 


versation  within  a  word  and  across  morpheme  botindaries,  "but  only  in  some 
words  and  never  in  others,  e.g.,  -pas ear  [pasy^rl,  but  le8n  [leon"|  and 
never  [lySn"). 


9.  Kore  generally  /o     /    r  -t/    f  V 

/-stress/  ^  Ly |  -hig 

toalla  [t>j£ya3;  cohete  [^kMete"), 

10.  /^/  in  SSH  appears  as  [ja]   "before  dental,  alveolar,  alveo- 
palataJL,  and  velar  consonants,  while  a  velarized  labial  nasal  occurs 
before  labial  and  labio-dental  consonants,  e.g.,  un  boleto  [urjbollto"); 
un  frances  [unfransesl;  un  domin/^o  [ugdomxijgol;  un  senor  fugse'Sor'];  un 
chiste  [^unclste"];  im  caballo  [uijka}^yo"l .  This  surface  majiifestation  of 
nasals  before  other  consonants  is,  of  coxrrse,  very  different  from  the 
standard  langviage,  where  nasals  before  other  consonants  are  homorganic. 
Guitart  observes  that  "one  of  the  characteristics  of  ESH  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  velarization"  (p.  4?).       / 

11.  /a/  -^   [^  /    #V.  e.g.,  ima  islita  [unihl£tal. 

12.  The  stop  and  continuant  allophones  of  /b  d  g/  are  in 
free-variation  in  ESH,  whereas  in  other  dialect  areas  of  Spsmish  they 
are  in  complementary  distribution. 

13.  In  careful  speech  in  ESH,  the  voiceless-voiced/stop-con- 
tinuant oppositions  are  neutralized  in  closed  syllable-final  position, 
both  within  and  across  morpheme  boundaries,  i.e. ,  /b/  may  appear  as 
[p  -»  b  •  "f];   /d/  may  appear  as  [t  •  d  ^  f];  /g/  nay  appear  as 

[k  --  g  -  ^,  /e  D  g/  are  labial,  dental,  and  velar  archi phonemes 
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respectively,  e.g. ,  a'bsoluto  may  appear  as  [apsolfito"|  •  [absoluto")  - 
fa^^soluto]];  apto  niay  appear  as  [apto*]  -  j^Sbto"]  •  [[a^oj. 

1Z^,     In  rapid  sT>eech  In  ESH,  the  tendency  toward  velarization  be- 
comes active,  and  only  /g/  appears.     Guitart  provides  the  follovdng 
examples i 

a'bsoluto  [aksolfito] 

eclipsar  [ekli^s£r"| 

gtnico  [e^ikol 

admitir  [a^tlr] 

15,  The  neutralization  of  the  liquids  /r/  and  /l/  occurs  in  ESH 
in  closed  syllable  position  before  certain  consonants  in  the  following 
manner  in  colloquial  speech 1 

a.  The  systematic  phonemes  /l/,  an  apico-dental  lateral,  and 
/r/,  an  apico-alveolar  flap,  are  realized  as  such  in  prevocalic,  inter- 
vocalic, and  utterance-final  positions,     /l/  and  /r/  "maintain  their 
identity  "before  other  liquids,  dorso-alveolar  [s"),  and  alveo-palatal 
and  palatal  obstruents,"  with  both  /r/  and  /l/"  being  doi^o  alveolar 
before  [s^,  and  /l/  assimilating  its  point  of  articulation  to  the 
consonant  that  follows  but  remaining  a  lateral  (pp.   5O-51). 

b.  Both  /r/  and  /l/  become  vmreleased,  voiced  dorsoalveolar 
stops  before  dentals  cind  alveolars  other  than  [^s^, 

c.  Dental  and  alveolar  consonants  (except  [_s~])  following  /r/ 
or  /l/  are  affected  a.s  follows: 

(1)  Apico  dental  segments   {[t  /])  are  realized  as  dorso- 
palatoalveolar,  both  being  realized  always  as  a  stop,  e.g.,  arde 
[[5d  del;  arte  [Sd  tel;  saldo  [sad"'dol;  alto  [ad  tol  (following  Guitart, 
[d  1  symbolizes  an  unreleased  voiced  dorsopalatoalveolar  stop) . 
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(2)  The  apico-alveolar  nasal  is  realized  as  a  dorso- 
palatoalveolar  nasal,  e.g. ,  came  [kad  nel. 

d.  Before  labiaJ.  and  velar  obstruents,  /r/  and  /l/  assimilate 
in  point  and  manner  of  articulation  to  these  consonants,  e.g.,  el  loomo 
[eb'^pomol;  el  verde  [e'b^'bed  de");  ser  padre  [seb"'pS^e"I;  ser_bueno 
[setPbHeno];  el  caso  [eg'^kSso];  el  f^olpe  [eg''gob''pe];  orgaidea 
Tog'^IdCdya'];  organizar  [og'^ganisar"].  As  shown  by  the  above  examples 
given  by  Guitart,  in  each  case  /r/  and  /l/  is  realized  as  an  unreleased 
voiced  stop,  and  if  the  following  velar  or  labial  segment  is  voiced  it 
is  realized  as  a  stop  rather  thatn  as  a  continuant. 

e,  VThen  /r/  or  /l/  occur  before  [m  n  f  h"] ,  true  gemination 
occurs,  e.g.,  el  medio  [eimlj^yol}  el  name  [eHnSme*];  ser  me.ior 
rsemmehSrl;  corner  name  [komemi£me~|;  el  f rente  [eff rente"];  ser  fino 
[slfffnol;  el  .jar.on  [ehhamon~j;  dar  .janon  [d£hhamog1. 

16.  A  velar  glide  is  commonly  substituted  for  [j/T]  after  a  back 
vowel,  e.g.,  Cuba  [kuwa];  la  boca  [lawoka];  sobre  [sowrel, 

17.  In  rapid  speech,  the  sequence  [j^"]   nay  be  frequently  reduced 
to  [w"),  e.g.,  abuela  [awela"|.  / 

2.2.2.^  Lamb  (1968) 

This  dissertation  contains  126  pages  of  text,  which  is  followed  by 
thirty  pages  of  a  sample  transcription  of  the  interview  made  with  one  of 
Lamb*s  informants  used  in  this  study. 

The  data  and  findings  presented  in  Lamb  (1968)  are  based  on  inter- 
views with  thirty  informants,  all  residents  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  he  did  this  study,  ranging  in  age  from  21  to  5^  years,  most  (ll)  in 
the  age  range  of  ^0-i|8  years,  the  median  age  of  Lamb's  informants  being 
kO  years;  their  average  age  39  years.  The  range  of  residence  in  the 
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United  States  of  Lamb's  informants  was  from  three  nonths  to  seven  years, 
their  average  "being  three  and  one-third  yeaxs.  Lamb's  informants  seem  to 
encompass  a  good  sampling  of  the  average  white  middle  socio-economic  ajid 
educational  class  of  Havana  Cubans. " 

Chapter  One  of  Lamb  (1968)  gives  introductory  information  as  to 
the  intention  and  scope  of  this  study,  along  with  a  description  of  the 
sections  of  Havana  where  Lamb's  informajits  formerly  resided.  Contrary 
to  Bartos'  (l970)  findings  showing  that  labio-dental  [v]  was  used  in 
Cuban-Spanish  for  the  grapheme  v,  especially  in  word-initial  and  inter- 
vocalic position,  Lamb  (1968)  states  that  the  labio-dental.  pronunciation 
"is  done  indiscriminately  whether  the  spelling  requires  a  b  or  a  V| 
which  certainly  in  a  chronic  sense  reaffirms,  contrary  to  the  intenticai, 
the  current  indistinguishability  of  these  two  signs"  (p.  8), 

In  Chapter  Two,  Lamb  gives  some  historical  background  information 
on  Cuba,  and  he  then  discusses  all  previous  work  done  on  Cuban  Spanish, 
with,  of  course,  emphasis  on  those  studies  relating  to  Cuban  Spanish 
phonology.  Lamb  cites  the  following  six  studies  as  having  to  do  with 
Cuban  phonology  or  pronunciation  (p.  13) t 

1.  Almendros        1958 

2.  Dihigo  1916 

3.  Espinosa        1935 
^.  Isba§escu        1965 

5.  Kontori         1916 

6.  Olmstead        195^ 

Almendros  (1958),  Espinosa  (1935)  i  and  Jsba^escu  (l96^(which  con- 
tains the  1965  article)  are  discussed  in  section  2.2.1  of  this  study. 
The  remaining  three  articles,  Dihigo  (I916),  Montori  (I9l6),  and 
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Olmstead  (l95i^)  are  only  briefly  mentioned  in  section  2.2.1.5,  "because 
of  a  "basic  agreement  with  Lamb  that  they  contain  only  a  snail  amoimt  of 
phonetic  material,  and  are  of  little  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  phonological  study. 

Chapter  Three  of  Lamb  (1968)  discusses  the  methodology  used  by  the 
author  in  his  data  collecting  process,  ajid  then  lists  important  statis- 
tlcaJL   data  about  his  thirty  informants. 

In  Chapter  Four  Lamb  (1968)  discusses  the  segmental  and  non-seg- 
mental  taxonomic  liionemes  of  Cuban  Spanish.  He  lists  18  non-syllabic 
and  five  syllabic  segmental  taxonomic  jii on ernes.  Lamb  carefully  dis- 
cusses each  of  the  23  segmental  taxonomic  j^onemes,  giving  a  statement 
as  to  the  articulatory  correlates  of  each,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
different  allo0:one(s)  of  each. 

Contrary  to  Bartos  (1970) ,  Lamb  states  that  the  taxonomic 
Ihcneme  /d/  is  "usually  dental"  (p.  h6). 

In  discussing  /ptk/.  Lamb  makes  no  mention  of  these  segments  ever 
becoming  voiced  in  intervocalic  position  in  rapid  speech,  as  was  first 
reported  in  Saciuk  (197^^).    Curiously,  however,  in  the  sample  trans- 
cription of  the  interview  ;d.th  one  of  his  infoormants.  Lamb  transcribes 
this  informant's  response  to  a  drawing  from  HjIK,  'leSa  haciendo 
candela,'  as  [l^  asySn^o  ^andela"]  (p.  129),  instead  of  the  expected 

[lena  asyln^o  kandela"],  clearly  showing  a  /k/  .^   [_£]  /  V V.  Even 

more  interestingly,  later  in  Chapter  Four,  Lamb  (1968,  p,  79)  acti:ially 
states  that  "/k/  was  not  heard  to  have  an  alternate  [^jflt   as  stated  in 
the  Isbasescu  article," 

Lamb  (1968)  lists  /x/  as  a  taxonomic  phoneme  of  Cuban  Spanish,  and 
neither  in  this  chapter ,nor  in  the  following  chapter  on  i*ionetic 
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variation,  does  he  list  [h~\   as  em  allophone  of  /x/.  The  CubEms  I  have 
"been  associated  with,  some  having  lived  in  this  country  for  many  years, 
others  "being  recent  arrivals  from  Cu"ba,  simply  do  not  use  [x"]  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  phonetic  inventory,  "but  rather,  they  use  [h]*     I 
find  no  reason,  for  NCS  at  least,  to  include  /x/  as  a  systematic  pho- 
neme. To  do  so,  would  require  a  rule  of  absolute  neutralization  of  the 
type  /x/— ^  [h"]   in  all  environments,  a  type  of  rule  not  espoused  any 
longer  "by  many  generative  phonologists,"'"'' 

Lamb's  discussion  of  the  nasal  phonemes  /m  n  n/  does  not  agree 
with  irtiat  is  currently  observed  in  MCS,  This  disparity  may  reflect  a 
difference  in  the  phonologies  of  KCS  and  Cuban  Spanish,  but  most  likely, 
it  was  already  taking  place  in  Cuban  Spanish,  when  Lamb  collected  his 
data,  presumably  around  1966-6?.  Lamb  states  that  [_ry\   is,  "a  velar 
articulation  occvtrring  before  velar  non-syllabics  and  in  final  position 
^enever,  across  word  boundaries,  it  cintlcipates  either  a  following 
velar  non-syllabic  or  a  tcnic  syllabic"  (p.  ^9).  A  discussion  of  the 
sirrface  level  manifestations  of  \jf\   in  MCS  is  given  in  section  3.3  of 
the  present  study. 

The  remainder  of  Chapter  Three  of  Lamb  (1968)  discusses  the 
structure  of  the  syllable  in  Cuban  Spanish,  I.e.,  in  what  possible  com- 
binations, and  where  in  the  syllable,  these  23  taxonomic  i±ionemes  may 
occur,  and  the  prosodic  featia^s  of  Cuban  Spanish,  In  his  discvission 
of  sequences  of  the  same  syllabic  (pp.  63-64) ,  Lamb  makes  the  rather 
CTirious  statement  that  "rapid  speech,  however,  on  occasion  causes  a  re- 
duction to  one  syllabic"  [emj^asis  mine"].  Apparently,  from  this,  we 
are  to  presume  that  in  rapid  speech,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  more 
frequent,  to  have  two  contiguous  identical  vowels  pronoimced  as  two 
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units,  rather  than  as  one.  This  type  of  presvunption,  however,  can  only 
"be  erroneous,  since  the  simplification  of  two  Identical  contiguoiis 
vowels  is  a  normal  process  of  all  imaffected  speech,  and  the  only 
possibility  in  rapid  speech. 

In  his  discussion  of  phonetic  variations  in  Chapter  Five,  Lam"b 
discusses  "the  phonetic  variation  o"bserved  in  the  entire  corpus  of  the 
data,  of  the  performances  of  all  the  informants  including  individual 
differences  .  .  .  given  in  generally  descending  order  of  frequency 
o"bserved"  (p.  72). 

In  his  discussion  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fricative  sillophone 
r^,  Iamb  mentions  the  occurrence  of  [^  in  his  data  in  the  environ- 

nents  h     [  syllabic]  and  m# r,  rather  than  the  standard  [b] 

usucuLly  found  in  the  latter  of  these  environments.  Lamb  reports,  con- 
trary to  Bartos  (1970)  and  Isba|escu's  (1968)  findings,  "no  instance  of 
the  reverse  phenomenonj  occlusion  of  the  normally  fricative  [^jT)." 

Lamb  (1968)  devotes,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  to  the 
allophones  of  Cuban  Spanish  found  in  most  of  the  literatiare,  and  these 
will  not  be  repeated  here.  ^ 

Lamb  (p.  76)  mentions  that  word-final  d,  in  addition  to  its  usibI 
alloihone  [jT],  is  sometimes  realized  phonetically  cls  [h~!,  e.g.,  pared 
fparSh"!,  and  also  as  [^,  although  he  attributes  the  latter  to  being 
"more  limited  to  the  low  cultural  level." 

Contrary  to  what  is  common  in  KCS,  Lamb  foxmd  that  the  [s]  allo- 
phone  of  /c/  "occurred  predominately  with  women  informants"  (p.  79). 
In  KCS ,  [s]  as  a  surface  manifestation  of  systematic  /c/  is  common  in 
"both  sexes.  The  jiionetic  realizations  of  the  systematic  /c/  are  dis- 
cussed in  section  3.7  of  the  present  study. 
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In  his  discussion  of  the  alloj^ones  (pp.  81-82),  [s],  [h],   and  [^ 
of  /s/,  Lamh's  data  support  the  findings  in  Hammond  (1973)  that  /s/ — > 
[^  /    ^   within  a  word,  contrary  to  the  findings  of  others,  e.g., 
Bertot  (1969,  p.  9).  Contrary  to  the  findings  of  Hammond  (1973) » 
Olmstead  (1954),  and  Rosario  (1956),  which  all  report  a  compensatory 
lengthening  of  vowels  before  /s/ —^  [cTl    $  within  a  word,  Lamh  re- 
ports that  he  did  not  "oteerve  any  consistent  effect  on  the  remaining 
syllaMc.  ,  .  .  with  no  alternation  of  the  final  syllable's  quality" 
(p.  83).  Lamb,  however,  is  referring  to  vowels  before  deleted  /s/  in 
word-final  position.  He  apparently  did  not  consider  distinguishing 
those  vowels  before  deleted  /s/  in  syllable-final  position  within  a 
word  from  those  in  word-final  position. 

lamb's  findings  (p.  84)  concur  with  the  findings  of  this  study  on 
KCS  that  voicing  assimilation  of  /s/  before  voiced  consonants  does  not 
occur  in  Cuban  Sjanish  or  KCS. 

Lamb  (1968)  reports  the  following  surface  manifestation  of 
systematic  /r/j 

1.  Evidence  of  devolclng  in  word-final  position,  e.g.,  vivlr 
[bi^l. 

2.  [rl  in  utterance-final  position  in  emphatic  speech,  although 
"this  was  a  rare  occurrence  among  my  informants"  (p.  88),  e.g.,  comer 
[[komlr"!. 

3.  [h]  before  another  non-syllabic,  usually  when  this 
non-syllabic  is  a  stop,  e.g. ,  porque  [^pShke"]. 

4.  Before  another  non-syllabic,  there  occurred  less  frequently 
than  [h*],  "an  assimilation  to  the  following  non-syllabic  resulting  in  a 
double  non-syllabic"  (p.  88),  e.g.,  acuerdo  [^akweddo];  cerca  j^seklcal; 
came  QcSnneJ. 
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5.  The  coarticulation  of  [l]  and  [r],   giving  a  lateral  flap 
[l],   e.g.,  tuerto  [twSitol, 

6,  A  su'bstitutlon  of  [l]  for  [r],  e.g.,  gar^nta  [gal^SntaJ 

7.  When  /t/  or  /d/  follows  /r/,  the  liquid  nay  be  artictilated  as 
a  partial  flap,  with  the  tongue  striking,  and  then  "being  held  against 
the  alveolar  ridge,  continuing  then  to  the  articulation  of  the  follow- 
Ijig  /t/  or  /d/,  e.g. ,  cerdo  [seddol;  sc.rta  fsatta"!  (the  raised  /-J./  and 
/^/  represent  the  partial  flap,  and  as  shown  in  the  transcription,  the 
following  non-syllahic  is  slightly  "backed,  from  dental  to  alveolar    -  ' 
position), 

8,  /r/  may  appear  as  [l~|  in  a"bsolute  final  position.  The  pho- 
neme /r/   in  Lam"b's  data  may  sometimes  appear  less  tense  than  the  normal 
trill,  sometimes  approaching  a  voiceless  apico-alveolar  fricative  in 
rapid  speech, 

Lam"b  reports  (p.  9l)  that  "assimilation  of  /n/  "before  "bila"bials 
/p  "b/  is  o"bserved  with  good  consistency^'  in  the  case  of  the  indefinite 
article  m, 

/n/  in  final  position  may  "be  weakly  articulated,  or  deleted, 
nasalizing  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.,  un  dedo  [^^e/ol, 

Lam"b  reports  that  /l/  may  alternate  vd-th  /r/,  e.g.,  sol  [[sorl, 
and  as   in  the  case  of  /r/,  it  may  assimilate  to  a  following  non-sylla"bic , 
e.g. ,  olvldo  [^dhhi^ol;   Al"berto  [a'b"betto~|.  He  also  fotmd  final  /l/  to  "be 
weakened,  and  infrequently  deleted,  e.g.,  tal  [^tS."]. 

In  his  discussion  of  vocalic  segments,  l£Lm"b  discusses  eleven 
allophones  of  the  standard  five  vowel  phonemes:  /i  e  a  o  u/.  Each  of 
them  has  an  o-pen   and  close  allophone;  /a/  has  three  alloi^onic  mani- 
festations, []a"]  a  central  phone,  [a"]  a  more-f canard  prepalatal  •  '  '. 
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articulation  and  [al  a  raore-'back,  velar  allophone.  Lamb  gives  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  these  vocalic  allophonesj 

1.  /i/  — >  [i")  /_/in  n/  in  pretonic  position,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore /r/,  except  after  /p  t/,  or  after  another  syllabic,  [i]  occurs 
elsewhere. 

2.  /li/— ^  [u]  before  a  non-syllabic  within  a  closed  syllable, 
e.g. ,  mil-po  [pulpol,  "but  even  more  noticeably  when  in  the  same  environ- 
ment and  between  secondary  and  primary  stresses i  conductor  fkondul-rtor']" 
(p.  95).  [u]  occurs  elsewhere. 

3.  /e/  -^  [e]  before  /r  r/;  before  any  [-syllabic]  segment  in  a 
closed  syllable;  in  atonic  positions;  in  /i  e/  diphthongs  before 

/n  m  1  t/;  before  another  [* syllabic]  segment  / [t],  e.g.,  cohete 

[kolte];  before  /d/  in  a  closed  syllable,  e.g.,  sed  lsef\. 

[e]  and  [e]  occur  in  free-variation  in  certain  environments  before 
/s/  and  /t/,  although  Lamb's  explanation  of  these  environments  is  some- 
i*at  less  than  lucid  (p.  96).  [e]  occurs  elsewhere. 

^.  /o/  — >  [o]  / /y  %   n/;  In  all  closed  syllables  except 

before  /l/.  To]  occurs  elsewhere. 

Iamb  states  the  final  (unstressed  ?)  /o/  can  be  weak,  and  change 
timbre  to  [u],  most  frequently  after  palatals,  e.g.,  serrucho  [serCcu]; 
cuello  [lOTeyu];  cuchillo  [loiclyu], 

5.  A/-^  [a]  / /^   y  2/.  / /n/  $  C;  / [-sylla- 
bic] N,  e.g.,  asco  [5sko]. 

A/— >  [a]  / [i|];  and  in  post-tonic  position,  e.g.,  msa 

->  

[pSsa]. 

A/->  [a]  generally  elsewhere. 
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In  Chapter  Six  of  Lamb  (1968),  the  author  attempts  to  correlate 
the  findings  from  his  data  with  other  linguistically  related  areas  in 
the  Carihtean,  comparing  his  data  with  that  found  in  other  published 
dialect  studies  of  Caribbean  Spanish. 

The  final  chapter  of  Lamb  (1968)  gives  a  summary  of  his  findings, 
and.  his  conclusions  based  on  these  data. 

lamb  (1968)  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  because  of  the 
abundance  of  data  it  includes.  Although  some  of  Lamb's  findings  do  not 
concur  with  my  observations,  or  the  observations  of  others  on  Cuban 
Spanish,  his  work  does  provide  a  valijable  source  of  data,  particularly 
since  he  used  thirty  informants.  One  potential  problem  with  Lamb's 
findings  is  that,  of  his  thirty  informants,  their  average  length  of 
residence  in  this  country  was  three  and  one-third  years.  Although  it 
is  fairly  certain  that  Lamb's  informants  >rtio  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  six  months  or  less  (four)  should  have  been  representative 
speakers  of  the  Spanish  spoken  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  is  an  empiri- 
cal question  whether  the  other  26  informants  (whose  average  residence 
in  this  country  is  3.9  years)  really  are  representative  of  the  Spanish 
spoken  in  Cuba,  i,e. ,  that  their  Spanish  has  not  been  influenced  by 
other  variables  in  their  environment.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
correlate  the  data  of  the  informants  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years  or  more  years  (l^)  with  that  of  the  informants  who  have 
resided  here  one  year  or  less  (10), 
2.2.2.6  Sosa  (197^') 

This  recent  study  explores  many  different  areas  of  the  diachronic 
and  synchronic  aspects  of  the  phonology  of  Cuban  Spanish.  One  chapter 
of  Sosa's  dissertation  deals  partially  with  the  present-day 
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prommciation  of  Cuban  Spanish.  A  large  portion  of  Sosa's  Chapter  k  Is 
devoted  to  developing  a  phonological  model  of  Cuban  Spanish,  Throughout 
this  chapteri  Sosa  makes  varioiis  observations  about  the  pronxmciation  of 
Cuban  Spanish,  which  are  relevant  to  the  present  study.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  this  study  is  quite  difficxolt  to  read  for  anyone 
untrained  in  cvirrent  stratificational  theory,  as  it  is  written  within 
that  framework.  The  following  are  my  interpretations  of  some  of  Sosa's 
observations  about  Cuban  Spanish  pronunciation! 

1.  The  Spanish  of  the  province  of  Oriente  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  other  provinces  by  its  intonation, 

2.  /h/  is  heard  in  Cuban  Spanish  in  place  of  /x/  of  the  standard 
langxiage. 

3.  The  first  syllable  of  camaval  may  appear  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways  in  Cuban  Spanish  [kar1;  [kai]?;  [kal];  [ka];  [lag];  [kaq]; 
[Ifin];  [l>3Ji];  [kah];  [iSfi];  [kas], 

k.     Vowels  In  Cuban  Spanish  do  not  necessarily  appear  j^onetl- 
cally  as  more  open,  as  reported  by  many  other  writers,  but  they  may,  on 
the  contrary,  show  the  opposite  tendency,  i.e.,  toward  being  more 
closed.  The  phonetic  shape  a  vowel  takes  "depends  on  its  position  and 
on  the  conditions  that  accompany  its  production,"  i.e.,  distress"),  the 
neighboring  segments,  etc.  Sosa  adds  that  "not  only  does  there  exist  in 
Cuba  the  i  that  tends  to  be  like  e  .  .  .  but  also  e  that  tends  to  be 
like  jL  and  o  that  tends  toward  u"  (p.  12?). 

5.  Sosa  suggests  that  the  relative  open/closed  quality  of  a 
vowel  in  Cuban  Spanish  is  determined  by  vrtiat  amounts  to  a  type  of 
transderivatlonal  constraint?  i.e.,  a  given  vowel,  e.g.j,  /e/  may  appear 
as  stsLndard  [e"],  may  become  more  raised,  appearing  as  [i"],  or  lowered, 
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appearing  as  (jfl;  we  therefore  have  a  range  for  /e/,  from  ^f"]  to  []i"!» 
with  the  ideal  svtrface  output  Iseing  [^e],     Sosa  states  that  the  choice  of 
one  of  these  "different  phonetic  solutions  depends  on  the  degree 
('grado')  of  phonetic  lilserty  given  by  the  redundancies  present" 
(p.  128).  Sosa  suggests  that  when  there  is  an  absence  of  semantic  or 
morphological  information  available  rendering  the  phonetic  oxrtput  an- 
Mguous,  the  more  ideal  vowel  tends  to  appear;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  redundant  information  supplied,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
more  ideal  surface  variants  to  appear  (p.  128),  This  is,  of  couirse,  an 

interesting  hypothesis,  but  unfortunately,  Sosa  offers  no  acoustic  or 
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perceptual  evidence  to  support  this  theory, 

6,  Unstressed  vowels  may,  particularly  in  word-final  syllables, 
disappear  completely,  and  also  this  entire  word-final  syllable  may 
disappear.  If  this  syllable  final  vowel  is  deleted,  "there  generally 
occurs  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable.  Fre- 
quently the  'omitted'  vowel  is,  in  reality,  expressed  as  a  voiceless 
vowel  I  casa  can  be  produced  as  [kaisa"]  (p.  130), 

7.  Two  non-identical  contiguous  vowels  may  be  reduced  to  one 
vowel,  or  to  one  syllabic  nucleus. 

8,  Two  contiguous  identical  vowels  undergo  vowel  reduction, 
'Vhose  length  will  tend  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  simple  vai;el,  but 

subject  to  variation  according  to  specific  cases"  (p.  136), 

9.  In  common  words,  the  tendency  to  shift  stress  and  then  undergo 
diphthongization,  present  in  most  Spanish  dialects,  does  not  occur  in 
Cuban  Spanish,  e.g.t 
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TB-fs 


•bajjl 


ahl 


J'Tost  Spanish  dialects 

Cuten  Si>anish 

/lals/ 

/pa£s/ 

pSis 

stress  shift 

pfiys 

dipththongl zat ion 

[P^ys] 

[pals] 

/taSl/ 

/^aiSl/ 

tSul 

stress  shift 

t^wl 

dl pththongl za t 1 on 

[laSwl' 

;taul] 

AV 

/af/ 

5i 

stress  shift 

^y 

dlpththongi  zat i  on 

[5y] 

[a£] 

illv  excludes  learned  words,  e.K,.  perJodo,  austrfaco 

cardfaco.  from  the  above  process,  "becaxise  "These  words  are  diphthongized, 
i.e.,  stress  shift  to  the  penultimate  syllatxle,  in  Cuta  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  Spanish  world  ,  with  the  learned  form — without  the  diphthong- 
existing  in  very  reduced  circles"  (p.  l^l), 

10.  Verbs  ending  in  -ear  /ear/  appear  as  [jar"]  on  the  surface, 
which  has  been  reported  in  many  different  studies  on  Cuban  Spanish,  but 
Sosa  specifically  excludes  the  verbs  mear  and  apear  from  this  process 

(p.  1^3). 

11.  Neutralization  of  liquids,   especially  In  syllable-final 

position,  is  very  common  in  Cuban  Spanish,  e.g.,  ouedar  [ke^r")  * 

[ke^l]  «  [ke^i~I;   poner  [poner]  -r  [ponell  <•  [ponSi];  cerca  [serka]  •  [sSlka"]; 

syllable-final  liquids  may  also  be  deleted. 
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12,  Sylla"ble-final  liquids  may  "become  nasalized,  especially  when 
there  is  a  nasal  segment  present  in  an  adjacent  syllable,  e.g.,  salcochar 
^sajkocar"]}  camaval  [[kaipaj^rl. 

13.  In  the  speech  of  Whites  from  the  lowest  class,  and  in  the 
traditional  speech  of  Cuhan  Blacks,  liquids  are  most  frequently  deleted 
in  preconsonantal  emd  final  positions. 

Ik,     In  the  speech  of  peasants  and  Cu'ban  Blacks,  /l/  may  also  ap- 
pear as  [y"]  in  preconsonantal  and  final  positions,  e.g.,  porgue  [[poykel; 
ser  [sly"). 

15.  A  tendency  exists  to  insert  a  vowel  "between  an  o"bstruent  and 
a  liquid  when  these  form  a  consonant  cluster,  e.g.,  prado  [p  r^/u]; 
yagruma  j^ya/^Vuma").  This  inserted  vowel  can  also  "be  pronounced  with 
full  vocalic  quality,  creating  semantic  confusion  "between  lexical  items, 
e.g. ,  parado — -prado.  "both  "being  pronotaiced  as  [parSj^ol. 

16.  Sosa  suggests  that  /r/— ^  [lar"l  /  # ,  as  reported  in 

Is"bafescu  (1968a),  may  "be  more  correctly  descri"bed  as  [fcr"),  with  the 
word-initial  /r/,  ""being  converted  into  an  affricate  with  initial  pro- 
nounced occlusion  which  gives  the  impression  of  the  corresponding 
stop",  e.g. ,  rato  [l55to"]  (p.  151). 

17.  In  everyday  speech,  /n/  followed  "by  the  semivowel  [y]  be- 
comes palatal  [n"],  and  the  [y]  is  deleted,  e.g.,  demonio  [dlmSnU"]; 
yonia  [[TSna*];  "boniato  ["bUnStul. 

18.  Nasal  segments  tend  to  "be  substituted  for  all  other  con- 
sonants in  post-vocalic  position,  especially  if  there  is  another  nasal 
consonant  present  in  an  foLldwlng  sylla"ble,  e.g.,  albino  [angunU]; 
desde  ["dende"];  bye  bye  j^bambSy"];  a  nasal  segment  nay  "be  added  at  the 
end  of  open  sylla"bles ,  e.g.,  negro  rnlngTU"];  irritado  []inxit£u"I;  01  a 
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vowel  in  an  open  syllable  may  simply  become  nasalized,  e.g. ,  satisfacci5n 
^sat'Ifasy6n"]. 

19.  In  word-initial  position,  a  vowel  may  be  deleted,  and  "can 
result  in  a  syllabic  nasal",  e.g.,  entonces  [^5nsl]  (p.  153), 

20.  Nasals  are  assimilated  to  the  following  obstruent,  as  in 
standard  Spanish,  e.g.,  canto  [k5ntu"jj  concho  [kSncU];  angulo  [aijg^u"]; 
convidar  [konblj^r];  but  a  nasal  before  fr/  appears  as  [n],  and  not  as 
alveolar  [n"),  e.g..  faonra  [oi}ra"|.-^^ 

21.  Unlike  standard  Spanish,  however,  a  nasal  followed  by  a 
fricative  consonant,  or  a  nasal  consonant  in  word-final  position  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel-initial  word  within  the  same  breath-group,  or  a  nasal 
at  the  end  of  a  breath  group,  appears  phonetically  as  [tj"|,  i.e.: 

.  .  I  r*contl| 

e.g.,  cansada  [kajjsS"!;  son  hadas  [soTja/a"];   en  aCTia  [enawa"). 

22.  /n/. — >  [g]  before  the  grapheme  h,  when  prefix-final  /n/  is 
followed  by  a  vowel,  "perhaps  because  of  orthograjiiic  influence,   or  as 
a  morphemic  consequence,"  e.g.,  anhelo  [aijelo];  inhumano  [igum^nUl;  but 
inamovible  [inamowfl^le]   (p.   I55). 


23.   y  N  ->  V  (n)  / 


H [-syllabicl  V  ,  e.g. ,  donde  [ode]; 


son  altos  [s'oSltoh")  m   [son5ltohl. 

24.  The  phonetic  manifestation  of  /b  d  g/  as  [l continuant]  oc- 
curs in  Cuban  Spanish  as  prescribed  by  the  "standard  language,"  i.e., 
they  become  [^cont]  after  pauses,  after  nasals,  and  after  /l/  in  the 
case  of  [d],  only  in  careful  speech,  e.g.,  dedo  [dl^];  falda  [f5lda]i 
bobo  [b5^];  ^ago  [ga^^o].  In  normal  speech  in  Cuban  Spanish,  the 
(V  continuant]  and  [-continuant]  surface  manifestations  of  /b  d  g/  are  in 
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free-variation,  except  that  the  f-contintiant^  forms  "tend  to  predoninate 
in  non-intervocalic  environments"  (p,  157) • 

25.  /"b  d  g/  may  become  semi-vowels  in  intervocalic  position  or 
before  liquids,  e.g.,  tabla  [^tSwla"];  cobra  [kowral;  T)obre  [[powre^; 
Habana  [^awana^;  coda  [[k6wa"|;  Cuba  Qcuwa"|  (p.  I60), 

26.  In  emjiiatic  speech,  the  nasal  [n"!  tends  to  be  substituted  for 
other  nasals,  rather  than  the  nasal  being  horaorganic  to  the  following 
obstruent,  e.g.,  conde  [k5ijde1. 

27.  \J!\   and  \^f\   may  be  deleted  in  rapid  speech  in  intervocalic 
position,  e.g. ,  nada  Tn^al;  a  bus  car  rawhkar"].  [)^  /  ^  in  syllable- 
final  position  "is  assimilated  to  the  consonant  that  follows  it,  is 
deleted,  or  even— in  emphatic  speech — becomes  the  corresponding  [^voice- 
less"] stop,"  e.g.,  subdirector  (^su;iirekt5rl ;  obtuso  j^o'^tuso"];  verdad 
(^be  d5^{  usted  [vihtel  vs.  [|supdirelct5r]];  ^optusol;  [^berdSt^;  [|vihtet^ 
(p.  161). 

28.  \_£\   may  be  deleted  when  it  follows  [^h1,  e.g.,  las  gomas 
^lahSma");  las  gallinas  [[lahay£nal, 

29.  /e/  -^  \jP\  I     Iq.1  C~^^1»  ®«S«  »  chochear  j^co^ar"]; 
catchear  [kesarl. 

30.  [s"]  and  [c1  are  free-variants  of  systematic  /c/,  e.g. , 
macho  [mSsu];  chico  [sF'^^l. 

31.  \y\  may  become  \_£\  in  intervocalic  environments,  e.g.,  la 
cosa  ^la^osa"!;  vaqueta  [^jfe^eta"];  las  camas  ria^Sma"]. 

32.  /f/  is  realized  as  \jP\%  i.e.,  a  voiceless  bilabial  frica- 
tive, before  \y\%  [l"],  or  a  vowel,  e.g.,  cofre  [k5;E$ri1;  flor  [|$lol"|; 
fino  [i5fnU]. 


33.     /s/  appears  as  [h"]  or  \jf\  I  #V  in  normeLl  speech,  and  not 

jis  []s1,     /s/  only  appears  as  []s"|  in  absolute  final  position  or  in  pre- 

consonemtal  position  in  affected  speech  or  in  cases  where  senantic 

ambigtiity  nay  exist. 

3if.    /s/       A/       [V]  ^  [s]       \f\       [v] 
12  3  123 

e.g. ,  asociaciSn  [|aso?ason1}  comision  ^komlson"], 

35.  "Orthographic  f  may  be  aspirated  in  Cuba  in  some  words — the 
same  thing  that  occurs  with  h  and  s^,"  e.g.,  fumar  ^humSr");  fuerte 
[hwertl];  huvuyo  [huyuyul;  hablar  [ya)^l5r1;  halar  [halSr]  (p.  I68), 

36.  /s/  may  appear  as  [[h"]  in  syllable-initial  position,  e.g., 
decimo  ^dehimol;  pese  [pehe")  (p.  I69).  If,  however,  a  word-boundary 
Intervenes,  the  above  process  does  not  take  place, 

37.  /s/  may  also  be  assimilated  to  a  following  consonant,  e.g., 
hast  a  [£^ta"1}  busca  [bu  ka"!.  Again  no  data  are  offered  to  support  this 
type  of  assumption.  Without  actual  physical  measurements,  it  is 
doubtful  that  this  type  of  ass\mption  can  be  taken  too  seriously.  Is 
/s/  actually  assimilating  to  the  following  obstruent,  or  is  /s/  merely 
being  deleted? 

38.  When  preconsonantal  /s/  is  preceded  by  a  word-initial  vowel, 
this  word-initial  vowel  may  clIso  be  deleted,  e.g.,  hasta  \\aP\\   est£ 
[ht^l. 

Besides  the  observations  of  Sosa  mentioned  above,  there  are  many 
other  statements  given  by  the  a\rthor  in  his  Chapter  Four  regarding  the 
pronxmciation  of  Spanish  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  thirty--  eight  items 
discussed  above  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  Sosa's  study,  but  merely 
those  topics  felt  to  be  most  important  or  relevant  to  the  present  study, 
or  those  topics  not  mentioned  in  most  other  studies  previously  done  on 
the  jJionetics  or  i*ionology  of  Cuban  Spanish. 
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2.2.2.6  VaUeio-Claros  (1970^ 

This  study  is  primarily  socio-linguistic  in  nature,  and  it  dis- 
cusses the  distribution  of  four  svnrface  realizations  of  /r/,  two  of  /r/, 
and  four  of  /s/  in  terms  of  their  stratification  in  different  geograi^c 
areas  and  socio-economic  levels  in  Cuta.  As  it  was  not  the  author's 
purpose  to  present  data  concerning  the  pronunciation  of  CulDan  Spanish, 
except  for  the  stirface  manifestations  of  these  three  systematic  phonemes, 
the  information  in  Vallejo-Claros  (1970)  relevant  to  the  present  study 
is  very  limited,  „  - 

Vallejo-Claros '  data  was  gathered  during  the  years  1968,  1969,  and 
a  short  period  of  time  during  1970.  His  "body  of  data  consisted  of  ^l-OO 
hours  of  recordings  from  750  informants,  whose  ages  varied  from  twenty 
to  sixty-five  years,  with  sin  equal  proportion  of  male  and  female  in- 
formants. The  informants  used  in  his  study  were  all  recent  arrivals  on 
the  "Freedom  Flights"  from  Cuba,  and  the  interviews  took  place  in  the 
Miami,  Florida  area,  (see  2.2.1.6  and  2.2.1.12  above). 

Vallejo-Claros  considered  the  following  jAionetic  manifestations  of 
systematic  /r/s  , 

1.  [r],  a  voiced  alveolar  flap  (R-1) 

2.  [r"l,  a  voiced  alveolar  fricative  liqiJ-d         (R~2) 

3.  [ll,  a  voiced  lateral  (R-3) 

These  surface  representations  were  studied  in  the  following  environ- 
ments! /    #.  e.g.,  /amar/j  A 7*  e.g.,  /arado/j  /c V,  e.g., 

/prado/;  /v C,  e.g.,  /korte/. 

The  stratification  of  these  four  phonetic  variables,  as  well  as 
the  phonetic  variables  studied,  for  /s/  and  /r/,  were  analyzed  in  terms 
of  these  three  socio-cultural  levels i 
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1.  upper  class       f superior   S-l) 

2.  middle  class       (media     S-2) 

3.  lower  class       f Inferior   S-3) 

and  In  terms  of  the  following  three  geographic  areas i 

1,  Western  Cuba  (G-1) i  the  provinces  of  Plnar  del  r£o,  La 
Hahana,  ajid  Katanzas; 

2,  Central  Cuba  (G-2)j  the  provinces  of  Las  Villas  and  Camagueyi 

3,  Eastern  Cuba  (G-3)j  the  province  of  Oriente. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  following  data  on  the 
phonetic  manifestations  of  systematic  /r/  are  presentedj 

1,  [r]  occurred  an  average  of  80^  of  the  time  in  Vallejo-Glaros' 
data  J  [r"|  17';  [l"]  2^;  [_^  U.  In  terms  of  socio-c;J.tural  classes,  the 
following  distribution  is  given  (all  percentages  are  averages) i 

a.  upper  class        [[r*]  8S2 

[r]  lOfo 

c^  ^ 

b.  middle  cl?ss       [r"]  7S^ 

[rl  Wo 
[1]   ^ 

c.  lower  class  [r"]     735 

[rl     2^ 

[1]       y<> 

With  respect  to  geographic  distribution,  the  following  averages  for  the 
surface  realizations  of  /r/  are  notedj 
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a.  Western  Cuba 


b.  Central  Cuba 


c.  Eastern  Cuba 


[-1 

66/, 

[r] 

27% 

w 

¥o 

DO 

% 

w 

m^ 

[r] 

1^0 

cn 

XI 

[i^n 

c^ 

[r1 

9:^» 

n   7^ 


>1  0^ 

:^  (^ 

Vallejo-Claros  included  the  following  surface  realizations  of 
systematic  /r/  in  his  studyi 

[r] — a  voiced  alveolar  trill  (R~1) 

^r] — a  lengthened  alveolar  liquid  fricative     (R-2) 
These  jAionetic  manifestations  were  studied  in  the  following  environ- 
ments! /#     .  e.g.,  /rosa/;  // ,V,  e.g.,  /arcs/;  /c V,  e.g., 

/onra/. 

The  following  information,  relevant  to  the  present  study,  is  taken 
from  Vallejo-Claros  (1970): 

1.  []rl  occurred  an  average  of  9k'',   of  the  time;  [r^   ^.  With  re- 
gard to  socio-cultural  classes,  the  following  distribution  of  \_r~\  and 
[jo]   is  given  (all  percentages  are  averages) j 
a.  upper  cl?ss        [f"]  9% 
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b,  middle  class        [r]  9^ 

c.  lower  class        ^rH  92? 

With  respect  to  geographic  stratification  of  systematic  /r/,  the  follow- 
ing is  noted^ 

a.  Western  Cuba        [r]  9Cro 

[51  IC^ 
"b.  Central  Cuha        [r]  95^ 

\f\       % 
c.  Eastern  Cula        [r]  96^ 

[#]   2^ 
In  Vallejo-Claros  (1970) ,  the  follovdng  surface  realizations  of 
systematic  /s/  were  consideredi 

[sf — a  voiceless  predorsal  convex  alveolar  fricative    (S-l) 
[s"] — a  voiceless  a  pi  co-alveolar  fricative  (S-2) 

[h"! — a  voiceless  pharyngeal  fricative  (S-3) 

\f\  ^  (S-4) 

The  ahove  phonetic  manifestations  of  systematic  /s/  were  studied  in  the 

following  environnents J  /# ,  e.g.,  /sinko/;  /    #.  e.g.,  /ihos/; 

A ^^t  e-S'»  /pasar/;  /c ,V,  e.g.,  /holsiyo/;  A ^C,  e.g., 

/poste/;  /C ^C,  e.g.,  /instruir/. 

The  following  information,  relevant  to  the  present  study,  taken 
from  Vallejo-Claros*  study  is  presentedt 

1,  [s*]  occurred  an  average  of  5^'  of  the  time;  [s]  6:';  [h]  351} 
\jf\   7i.  With  regard  to  soclo-cultural  classes,  the  follovdng  distribu- 
tion is  given  for  the  surface  realizations  of  /s/  (all  percentages  are 
averages)! 
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"b.  middle  class 


a,  UTiper  class        [^s"]  5^ 

si  % 

>]  35-^. 

'f\  ^^ 

>]  5^5 

'si  ^ 

>]  7,% 

'f\  V' 

>1  k9fo 

s]  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  geographic  stratification  of  the  surface  level 
manifestations  of  systematic  /s/,  the  following  is  noted  (again  all 
percentages  are  averages): 
a.  Western  Cute 


c,  lover  class 


"b.  Central  Cuba 


c.  Eastern  CuTa. 


[s] 

50^ 

[!] 

i*;-^ 

[h] 

35^ 

lf\ 

% 

[3] 

^% 

[fl 

81 

[h] 

3ir^ 

[izn 

U^, 

[3] 

58:^ 

[fl 

^ 

[h] 

36/. 

OT 

2^ 
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It  seems  o"bviovis  from  the  atove  data  that  the  much  more  frequent 
aspiration  of  /s/  in  Western  Cuha,  mentioned  iDy  other  authors,  is  not 
supported  "by  Vallejo-Claros'  findings,  unless  one  wishes  to  make  the 
claim  that  there  is  some  significant  difference  in  39^,  32^,  and  3^,  or 
at  least  enough  of  a  difference  to  claim  that  aspiration  of  /s/  is  much 
more  frequent  in  Western  CulDa, 

Besides  the  data  given  above,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
further  socio-linguistic  data  presented  in  Vallejo-Claros  (1970)  which 
have  "been  omitted  here,  as  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
study, 
2.2.3  Papers  Presented  on  Cuban  Spanish 

In  this  section,  one  paper,  the  only  one  to  my  knowledge  given  on 
Cuban  Spanish  which  deals  with  phonological  or  phonetic  data,  is  dis- 
cussed. It  is,  of  coxirse,  highly  possible  that  other  papers  exist, 
which  have  been  overlooked,  since  there  is  no  regular  published  listing 
of  papers  presented  at  all  ling\d.stic  conferences, 
2.2.3.1  Guitart  (197M 

This  paper  is  largely  theoretical  in  nature,  and  therefore  pre- 
sents a  minimum  of  phonetic  detail,  Guitart  does,  however,  provide  the 
following  information  relative  to  pronunciation  in  three  dialects  of 
Havana,  Cuba: 

1,  "In  one  Havana  dialect  spoken  by  uneducated  Whites"  systematic 
/s/  and  /f/  both  are  phonetically  realized  as  [h")  /    C  in  rapid 
speech;  e.g.,  esto  [lhto~];  difteria  [dihterya"]  (p,  2).  Although  I  have 

not  observed  /f/  — >  [h")  / C  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  I  have, 

nevertheless,  observed  /s/  — s>  [jh]  /    C  as  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
my  informants  from  Havana,  all  of  whom  are  educated  Whites,  It  would 
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appear  then,  that  /s/  -^  [h"]  / C,   in  KCS  at  least,  is  not  a 

phenomenon  limited  to  uneducated  Whites,  This  matter  vill  he  discussed 
more  fully  in  section  3.3  of  this  study, 

2.  In  the  same  Havana  dialect  discussed  ahove,  /r/  -*•  [h] 
I            (Vsonorant"],  e.g.,  came  []k£hnel;  Carlos  [Ptahlol.  Again, 
Guitart  attrihutes  this  jhenomenon  to  uneducated  Whites  from  Havana. 
Among  my  informants  from  Havana,  with  tmiversity  education,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  Carlos  regxilarly  appears  in  the  following  waysj 
^kSrlo"!  -  Q^hlo"!  *-   (^k5^1o"|.  Thus,  it  appears  from  my  informants  from 
Havana,  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  uneducated  Vfhites  in  MCS, 

3,  In  "Black  Cutan"  speech,  /s/  may  appear  as  [^  / ^C,  e.g., 

esto  rSto^.  Again,  I  must  object  not  to  Guitart 's  observation  of  this 

process,  but  rather  to  his  relegation  of  /s/  -^  \jf\  / C  to  the 

speech  of  Black  Cubans,  Among  my  informants,  /s/  -^  [jf]  / ^C  ap- 
peared with  regularity,  at  least  in  rapid  speech.  This  phenomenon  ap- 
pears in  the  speech  of  my  informants,  all  educated  'rThites,  who  cone  from 
all  six  of  the  Cuban  provinces. 

h»     In  the  speech  of  xmeducated  Whites  from  Havana  "gemination 
occurs  in  the  realization  of  non-strident  obstruents  in  syllable-final 
position  in  rapid  speech,"  e.g.,  doctor  []dot''tor^;  acto  and  apto 
[[at'' to"];  abdomen  [[ad''domen1  (p.  5).  The  geminated  non-strident  ob- 
struent is  realized  as  unreleased,  and  the  following  segment,  if 
/b  d  g/,  is  realized  as  a  stop,  rather  than  as  a  continuant, 

5,  In  the  Educated  Spanish  of  Havana  (ESH),  in  rapid  speech, 
systematic  /r/  and  /l/  are  neutralized  in  syllable-final  position. 
Their  surface  manifestation  depends  on  the  feature  [[coronal"!  of  the 
following  segmenti   (a)  Liquids  appearing  before  [[_  oronal"!  ^^S^^^"*-^ 
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"become  geminated,  with  the  geminated  liquid  "being  realized  as  \mre- 
leased.     Guitart  states  that  "in  addition,  if  the  second  consonant  is 
/"b  d  g  y/  the  stop  allophone  occurs"   (p.   5).     This  statement  is  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  since  /d/  and  /y/  are  both  [Vcoronal^.     Guitart  gives 
the  following  examples j 

alma  ajid  arma  [^Smioa") 

el  "bo'bo  []e"b  "bo^^ol 

ser  "bo'bo  ^se"b  ■b6^^ 

el  gato  [eg^gato") 

ll  llamo  l^ey^mo"] 

("b)  Liquids  appearing  before  [IJ^°^  1  segments  are  assimilated,  hut 
the  feature  [Vvoicedlof  the  systematic  liquid  is  retained,   e.g.,  el 
•padre  [e'b^pft^e'];   el  caso  [eg'kSsoL      (c)  Systematic  liquids  occurring 

"before  [-vcoronal]  segments,  except  /s/,  are  realized  as  aji  unreleased 

J+coronal~l 

banteriorj  segment;  the  [+•  coronal"]  segment  following  the  liquid  is 

realized  also  as  [-anterior],  e.g.,  el  dominfco  [ed  domiCggo];   -primer 
domin^o  [primed  'domlggo]  ([d]  is  used  "by  Griitart  to  represent 
non-anterior  /d/).      (d)  Systematic  liquids  occurring  "before  /s/  are 
realized  as  a  flap  (represented  as  [f1)  "before  other  [-v coronal]  seg- 
ments, e.g.,  el  socio  [ersosyo];   ser  socio  [sersosyo],  with  the  /s/ 
"being  realized  as  [-anterior],     Guitart  notes  that  the  realization  of 
/s/  as  [-anterior]  "alters  its  tim"bre.    .    .  with  [s]  sounding  more 
similar  to  English  [s]  than  to  English  [s]"   (p.   6). 
2.2.^    Unpublished  Studies  on  Cu"ban  Steinish 

In  this  section,  two  studies  done  "by  Tracy  Terrell  are  discussed. 
Although  these  two  studies  are,  at  this  time,  unpublished,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  interest  ■becai:ise  they  not  only  raise  some  important 
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qu^tlcHis  relative  to  phonological  theory,  "but  they  also  provide  a 
corpus  of  data  upon  which  Terrell  "bases  some  of  his  later  published 
studies,  e.g.,  Terrell  (1975a,  "b,  d) ,  and  (l976a). 
2.2.^.1  Terrell  ('1974a') 

In  this  study  Terrell  presents  data  concerning  the  retention, 
aspiration  amd  deletion  of  systematic  /s/  in  the  Spanish  of  Havana. 
His  data  are  taken  from  tape  recordings  made  during  the  "Estudio  co- 
ordinado  de  la  norma  llngiifstlca  culta  de  las  principales  ciudades  de 
I'beroajnerica  y  de  la  Peninsula  Iherica";  this  same  group  of  taped  in-  - 
terviews  serves  a^  a  data  source  for  other  studies  by  Terrell,  for 
Haden  and  I'latluck  (1973  and  197^) ,  and  for  Valle jo-Claros  (1970) .  The 
author's  purpose  in  this  study  is  not,  however,  that  of  providing  a 
large  body  of  data,  but  rather  to  propose  a  linguistic  explanation, 
based  primarily  on  weakening  processes ,  of  _s  deletion  amd  s  aspiration 
as  it  occurs  in  different  environments  in  this  dialect. 

Terrell  (197^)  presents  data  relative  to  s  retention,  ^  aspira- 
tion and  £  deletion  in  syllable-final  position  within  a  word,  and 
word-final  position  within  a  breath-group  based  on  the  following 
dlchotomyj 

1,  ^  retention — the  [s"]  and  [z]]  sxirface  manifestations  of  /s/; 

2,  ^  aspiration  and  ^  deletion — the  [h"),  [fi"I  or  [^1  svnrface 
forms  of  /s/,  i.e.,  deletion  and  aspiration  of  /s/  is  considered  as  one 
group,  and  is  contrasted  as  a  whole  with  s^  retention. 

Terrell  (197^)  presents  the  following  data,  of  interest  to  the 
present  study: 

1.  In  syllable-final  position  within  a  word,  /s/  is  retained  3f^ 
of  the  tine  and  aspirated  or  deleted  91%   of  the  time. 
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2.  In  word-final  position,  /s/  is  retained,  i.e.,  [^s")  or  [^z] 
y%   of  the  time  and  either  aspirated  or  deleted  6?^  of  the  time, 

3.  In  word-final  position,  /s/  is  retained  %   of  the  time  "before 
consonants,  and  is  aspirated  or  deleted  3%   of  the  time  in  this  environ- 
ment. 

h,     /s/  is  retained  3Cfj  of  the  time  before  vowels  and  is 
aspirated  or  deleted  70^  of  the  time  vriien  a  vowel  is  the  next  immediate 
segment, , 

5.  /s/  is  retained  621  of  the  time  "before  a  pause  aind  is 
aspirated  or  deleted  3&^  of  the  time  in  this  environnent. 

As  interesting  as  the  ahove  data  from  Terrell  (197^)  may  be,  it 
Is  not  possible  to  compare  his  percentages  with  those  given  for  the 
siirface  forms  of  systematic  /s/  in  Chapter  Three  of  the  present  study 
because  Terrell  analyzes 'these  data  based  on  syllable-final  position 
within  a  word  and  word-final  position,  while  the  present  study  dis- 
cusses the  different  surface  manifestations  of  /s/  based  on  syllable- 
final  position  within  a  word,  word-final,  position  within  a  breath-group 
and  absolute-final  position.  Also,  Terrell  presents  his  percentages 
based  on  two  groupings— [s]  and  [z]  versus  [h"l,  [fi"|  and  [^,  while  the 
present  study  presents  its  percentages  based  on  the  categories — ■_£  re- 
tention, [s]  versus  ^  aspiration,  [hi  and  [fi"];  versus  s  deletion,  \jf\, 
2.2.^.2  Terrell  figy^b') 

Although  the  author's  purpose  in  this  study  is  to  propose  an 
explanation  for  why  £  aspiration  and  £  deletion  occur  in  different 
environments,  based  on  phonological  and  grammatical  constraints,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  some  data  presented  which  is  relevant  to  the  present 
study.  This  study  uses  the  sajne  data  source  as  Terrell  (l97Aa). 
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In  the  data  and  in  Terrell  (197^^)  i  of  7149  occurrences  of  /s/, 
17^  appeared  phonetically  as  [s],  Gj'o  bls  [h]  «  [&],  and  ZQt   as  [jf]. 

The  data  given  in  TaliLes  XXI ,  XXII ,  and  XXIV  in  Chapter  Three  of 
the  present  study  show  that  of  3^15  occurrences  of  /s/,  the  surface 
form  ^s"]  occurred  at  a  percentage  rate  of  4.7^f  [h]   occurred  at  a  rate 
of  k6,2:'o,   and  [jT!  at  a  rate  of  ^9.1^. 

Comparing  Terrell's  data  with  the  data  on  systematic  /s/  in 
Chapter  Three  of  the  present  study,  it  can  "be  seen  that  in  both  studies 
[s"!  is  the  leaist  frequent  occurring  surface  manifestation  of  /s/,  al- 
though Terrell  reports  an  occurrence  rate  of  17^  \rtiile  in  this  study 
only  4.7^  is  reported.  The  difference  in  these  two  percentages  could 
"be  due  to  several  different  variables;  the  most  likely  of  these 
variables  is  probably  the  interview  situation.  Terrell's  data  is  based 
on  a  more  formal  interview  environment,  vdiile  the  data  used  in  this 
study  were  obtained  from  a  totally  non-structured,  social  environment. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  the  more  formal  the  interview  situation,  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  £  retention. 

Terrell  (l974b)  reports  a  6j;^o   rate  of  £  aspiration  versus  a  ^6,2f^ 
given  in  the  present  study;  Terrell  (l974b)  reports  a  2Crt-   rate  of  ^ 
deletion  versus  ^9.1^  reported  in  the  present  study.  The  differences 
between  the  percentages  of  _s  aspiration  and  _s  deletion  in  these  two 
studies  may  be  due,  in  each  case,  to  the  author^'  exact  interpretation 
of  s  deletion.  Terrell  considers,  for  example,  a  lengthened  vowel  re- 
placing a  vowel  followed  by  /s/  as  a  case  of  aspiration  and  not  dele- 
tion (personal  communication) ,  whereas  this  is  considered  to  be  dele- 
tion in  the  present  study.  This  difference  alone  would  greatly  affect 
the  reported  percentages. 
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In  syllalxLe-flnal  environments,  Terrell  (l97^b)  reports  ^s"]  oc- 
curring only  2^>  of  the  time,  [hl-[fi1,  97^,  and  [jzT],  1%, 

In  the  present  study,  In  sylla"hle-final  environments  (Talale  XXIV), 
[s"]  appears  at  a  rate  of  9.^i  [h*]  at  a  rate  of  70.2^,  and  [^,  20.3F^, . 
Although  the  specific  percentages  differ,  "both  studies  show  that  In 
syllable-final  environments,  [^h")  is  "by  far  the  most  frequently  occurring 
surface  manifestation  of  /s/, 

Terrell  (l97^"b)  reports  the  following  percentages  for  the  dif- 
ferent surface  forms  of  /s/  in  word-final  environments  within  a 

^  ^'         Preconsonantal     Prevocallc 
[s]  25g  Wo 

[h]  7^  50^ 

Terrell  (197^^)  presents  a  great  deal  of  data  on  £  retention, 
aspiration  and  deletion  in  relation  to  different  grammatical  cate- 
gories, In  an  effort  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  the  study.  Some  of 
his  conclusions  are  (197^13,  pp.  29-30); 

1.  Deletion  is  a  process  of  word-final  environments;  aspiration 
occurs  "both  in  syllatle-final  and  word-final  environments, 

2.  There  are  three  relevant  phonological  environments  for  ^ 
deletion  and  ^  asplrationj  preccsisonantal,  prevocallc,  and  prepausal, 

3.  The  rule  of  ^  aspiration  occurs  most  frequently  in  preconson- 

Y 

tal  environments  and  least  frequently  in  prepausal  environments,  while 
the  percentages  of  application  of  the  different  environments  of  the 
rule  of  £  deletion  are  Inversely  related,  i.e.,  ^  deletion  occurs  most 
frequently  in  prepausal  position  and  least  frequently  in  preconsonantal 
environments , 
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If,  _6  aspiration  is  largely  unaffected  "by  grammatical  constraints, 
with  the  exception  of  determiners  in  pre-vocalic  position. 

5,  "s_  deletion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  correlated  with 
morphological  classes  and  grammatical  functions  and  is  constrained  by 
functional  considerations"  (l97^b,  pp.  29-30). 

6,  Deletion  is  suppressed  in  prenominal  modifiers  and  in  the 
verb  form  es, 

7,  In  Cuban  Spanish,  there  is  no  structural  necessity  for  am 
expanded  seven-vowel  system,  as  proposed  in  many  previous  studies  on 
different  Spanish  dialects  (see  Hammond,  1973 »  PP.  1-5). 

2.3  Kiami -Cuban  Spanish 

Because  the  KCS  dialect  area  is  quite  new  in  comparison  to  other 
American-Spanish  dialect  areas,  it  is  understandable  that  there  has  not 
been  an  overabundance  of  research  done  on  it  yet.  Almost  all  of  the 
research  done  on  VCS   that  has  found  its  way  into  print,  or  has  been 
presented  in  the  form  of  papers  read  at  linguistic  conferences,  has 
been  carried  out  within  the  state  of  Florida,  and  more  specifically,  at 
either  of  two  universities  within  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida,  Because  almost  all  of  this  research  has  been  done  in  the 
form  of  masters  theses,  doctoral  dissertations,  or  papers  read  at  con- 
ferences, it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  not  received  very  wide  dis- 
tribution. Because  this  material  has  not  been  readily  available  to 
others  thus  far,  the  content  of  each  of  these  seven  studies  on  KCS 
loiown  to  me  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 
2.3.1  Published  Materials  on  NGS 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  Hesnick  and  Hammond  (1975)  is  the 
only  published  article  that  deals  specifically  with  KCS.  This  article 
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svunmarizes  the  experiment  and  findings  done  in  Hammond  (1973).  This 
experiment  deals  with  the  surface  manifestations  [s*]  and  ^^  of  systema- 
tic /s/  in  1^5,     Since  this  article  and  Hajumond  (1973)  deal  with  the 
same  data,  Resnick  and  Hammond  (1975)  will  not  "be  discussed  more  fxilly 
here,  "but  rather  in  section  2.3.2  below,  in  the  disciission  of  Hammond 
(1973). 

2.3.2  Kasters  and  Doctoral  Research 
Done  on  I'CS 

After  extensive  bibliographical  research,  it  appears  that  there 
are  only  two  masters  theses  and,  including  this  study,  only  two  doctoral 
dissertations  which  specifically  deal  with  HCS.  The  two  masters  theses 
are  Hammond  (1973)  t  a-nd  FemSndez  (1973). 

Hammond  (1973)  is  an  experimental  study  which  attempted  to  verify 
the  hypothesis  often-repeated  in  the  literature  on  Spanish  phonology^^ 
that  a  compensatory  change  in  the  vowel  formant  structure  takes  place 
(in  those  dialects  of  Spanish  where  /s/  -*►  \^0~\)   when  this  vowel  pre- 
cedes the  surface  manifestation  [^f]   of  systematic  /s/.  Although  no 
consistent  significant  change  was  observed  in  the  formant  structure  of 

vowels  appearing  before  /s/  ~>  [^  / $  in  KCS,  there  was,  however, 

a  consistent  observable  (both  acoustically  and  perceptually)  compensa- 
tory vowel  lengthening  which  took  place  in  the  vowel  Immediately  pre- 
ceding deletions  of  systematic  /s/  in  syllable-final  environments  within 
a  word.  Thus,  although  the  morphemic  and/or  semantic  distinctions 
carried  by  systematic  /s/  were  neutralized  in  this  environment,  the 
additional  vowel  length  served  to  compensate  for  this  neutralization. 
Therefore,  after  the  application  of  the  late  rapid  speech  rule  of 
syllable-final  £  deletion,  a  minimal  pair,  e.g.,  busque  'look  for' 
[b{iske1— buque  'ship*  [buke1  should  become  neutralized,  both  lexical 
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items  appearing  as  ^bfeel.  However,  because  of  the  process  of  compen- 
satory vowel  lengthening,  they  are  still  distinguished,  after  the 
application  of  Rule  I,  "by  differences  of  vowel  length,  i.e.,  as  "busque 
["buikel — buoue  [bukel.  This  type  of  data  found  in  Kammond  (1973)  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  section  3.5  of  this  stxidy,  and  the  interest- 
ing theoretical  implications  that  arise  from  this  process  in  KCS  will 
be  discussed  fully  in  section  k.J   of  the  present  study. 

Fernandez  (1973)  is  a  study  of  lexical  and  syntactic  borrowings 
from  English  which  are  used  in  "GS,  Kost  of  Fernandez's  study  concerns 
lexical  borrowings,  such  as  mopear .  from  the  English  verb  'to  mop,' 
frequently  used  in  KCS  instead  of  standard  Cutan  Spanish  trapear 
(pp.  '<'l-i!i2)  or  flonquear  (un  curso),  from  the  English  'to  flunk  (a 
course),'  instead  of  the  standard  3pani5!h  suspender  (un_curso)  (p.  39). 
FemSndez  gives  the  phonetic  representations  for  each  of  these  borrow- 
ings. He  also  discusses  some  syntactic  borrowings  from  English  that 
are  found  in  KCS.  One  example  Fernandez  gives  is  the  placement  of  ad- 
verbials  between  auxiliary  verbs  and  participles  (pp.  66-67),  e.g., 
Juan  ha  r^pidamente  salido  'John  has  quickly  left,'  based  on  this  type 
of  syntactic  pattern  found  in  English,  The  type  of  syntactic  surface 
structure  of j 

AUX  4*  AW  <♦•  PAETIGIFLE 
allowable  in  surface  structure  in  English  and  I'CS  is  impossible  in 
standard  Spanish,  in  which  *Juan  ha  r^pidanente  salido  is  ungrammatical , 
and  must  be  expressed  asj   (l)  Juan  ha  salido  r^pidanente;  (2)  HaPida- 
mente  Juan  ha  sa-lido;  or  (3)  Juan  rapidar.ente  ha  salido.  Fernandez 
(1973)  also  gives  some  background  sociological  information  on  the  KCS 
dialect  area. 
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Besides  this  study,  the  only  other  doctoral  dissertation  being 
done  on  KCS  is  Bjarkman  (forthcoming)  which  is  primarily  a  theoretical, 
study,  using  IICS  as  a  data  source  vrtiich  may  "be  used  to  test  some  of  the 
claims  made  hy  the  theory  of  Natural  Phonology  proposed  by  Stampe, 
Bjarkraan  (forthcoming)  applies  the  concepts  proposed  by  Stampean 
Natural  Phonology  to  the  investigation  of  linguistic  borrovfing.  Al- 
though Bjarkman's  study  deals  with  loan-word  phonology  in  KCS,  it  makes 
no  claim  to  have  provided  a  complete  description  of  all  j^onological 
processes  involved  in  linguistic  borrowing  in  KCS ,  or  to  have  accounted 
for  all  such  borrowings.  This  study  uses  loan-word  phonology. of  HCS  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
2.3.3  Papers  T^ead  on  KCS 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  after  carefxil  research  into  the 
matter,  there  have  been  three  papers  read  on  the  KCS  dialect,  all  within 
the  last  two  years, 

Resnick  and  Hammond  (1973)  discussed  some  of  the  findings  and  data 
of  Hammond  (1973),  and  dealt  primarily  with  some  of  the  acoustic  and 
perceptual  impact  of  s  deletion  in  the  MCS  dialect.  This  paper  compared 
the  fomant  structure  of  vowels  before  and  after  the  deletion  of  a 
following  /s/.  The  phenomenon  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  before 
deleted  /s/  within  a  word,  but  not  word-finally,  in  KCS  was  discussed. 

Saciuk  (197^^-)  discussed  the  voicing  of  intervocalic  voiceless 
stops  in  the  rapid  speech  of  some  speakers  of  IICS  who  originally  came 
from  the  Cuban  province  of  La  Habana.  This  study  showed  that  this 
voicing  process  applying  to  all  three  /p  t  k/  takes  place  only  in  very 
rapid  speech,  and  apparently  never  occurs  if  the  rate  of  speech  is  de- 
creased.   This  study  also  compared  this  synchronic  phenomenon  of 
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intervocalic  voicing  of  voiceless  stops  in  KCS  with  the  well-known 
historical  process  that  took  place  in  Old  Spanish,  in  which  intervocalic 
voiceless  stops  "became  voiced. 

Hammond  and  Resnick  (197^)  discussed  the  history  and  development 
of  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  formant  structvire  of 
vowels  occurring  before  surface  manifestations  of  deleted  /s/,  i.e., 
that  these  vowels  "become  more  open  in  this  environment,  as  a  compensa- 
tory mechamism  for  the  loss  of  the  morj^iological  and  semantic  informa- 
tion carried  "by  /s/.  It  was  shown  that  no  such  vowel  formant  restruc- 
turing takes  place  in  KGS,  and  that  in  word-final  position  when  /s/ 
-*  [if]  in  MCS,  the  singular- plural  distinctions  carried  "by  /s/  in 
nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the  second  vs.  third-person  distinctions 
carried  "by  /s/  in  Spanish  verbs  are  lost,  and  that  these  distinctions 
can  only  "be  adduced  from  linguistic  context, 
2.h     Other  Spanish  Dialect  Areas 

In  this  section,  several  topics,  found  in  other  Spanish  dialect 
areas,  relevant  to  phonetic  or  phonological  processes  of  Cu"ban  Spanish 
will  "be  discussed.  The  dialect  areas  descri"bed  in  the  articles  dis- 
cussed in  this  section  are,  for  the  most  part,  dialects  that  share  many 
phonological  similarities  with  Cu"ban  Spanish,  e.g.,  Puerto  Rican 
Spanish,  Porte^o  Spanish,  Andalusian  Spanish,  etc. 

One  of  the  articles  discussed  in  this  section,  del  Rosario 
(1956),  is  at  times  dealing  with  Culaan  Spanish,  "but  under  the  heading  of 
Carib"bean  Spanish.  For  this  reason,  this  article  >dll  be  given  a  more 
detailed  discussion  than  the  other  studies  mentioned  in  this  section. 

Only  some  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the  remaining  seven  studies 
discussed  in  this  section  will  be  presented  very  "briefly  here,  as  a 
general  discussion  of  their  contents  is  "beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 


2.i^.l     Cassano   fl972) 

Cassano  attributes  the  phonetic  process  of  the  occurrence  of  [s] 
as  a  surface  variant  of  systematic  /c/  of  Port^o  Spanish  to  French 
influence.     This  process  is  also  widely  found  in  Cu"ban  Spanish  and  in 
MCS,  for  which  a  claim  of  French  influence  would  "be  difficult  to 
support. 

Cassano  also  discusses  the  appearance  of  [n^  in  word-final,  posi- 
tion in  the  Spanish  of  Argentina,  also  as  a  resiilt  of  French  influence, 
e.g. ,  [[campSn]  as  a  surface  realization  of  chamirana .  "based  on  French 
chamTPagne  [sap^ST].     The  appearance  of  the  nasal  [jn]  in  word-final  posi- 
tion, along  with  other  possible  phonetic  solutions,  will  "be  discussed  In 
sections  ^.6  and  k.7  of  the  present  study. 

A  characteristic  of  Argentinian  Spanish  discussed  "by  Cassano, 
which  is  not  related  to  French  influence,  is  the  development  of  an 
eight-vowel  phonemic  system.     Cassano  states  that  "the  loss  of  the 
plural  marker   C^^  in  other  dialects  of  Argentine  Spanish  (and  in  the 
dialects  of  other  Spanish  American  countries  as  well)  has  resulted  in 
new  functional  oppositions  "based  on  vowel  quality,"  e.g.,  va  [["bS"],  vas 
["bSil  (tack  /a/);   dlo  [dy9l,  Dios  [dy§]  (p.  I76).     Cassano,  however, 
offers  no  empirical  evidence  to  support  this  contention,  a  claim  often 
made  a"bout  those  dialects  of  Spanish  in  which  sylla"ble-final  /s/  may 
optionally  appear  as  [jT]. 
2.^.2     del  Rosario  (19?6^ 

In  his  chapter  entitled  "The  Antilles"  de  Rosario  devotes  five 
pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  in  Cu"ba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dominican  Repu"blic.     Some  of  the  author's  o"bserva- 
tions  a"bout  the  Spanish  of  Cu"ba,  or  a"bout  these  three  coimtries  in 
general  arej 
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1.  A  vowel  system  containing  seven  phonemes  /a  e  e  i  o  o  u/. 
The  seven-vowel  system  "resiilting  from  the  change  £>h|     the  aspirate 
^h"I  opens  the  preceding  vowel,  and  on  eliminating  it  [[the  \jij]  the  open 
^e1  ajid  ^o^,  slightly  lengthened,  remain,  which  can  occur  also  with  the 
a"   (p.   83).     Del  Rosario  offers  the  following  examples  of  this  pheno- 
nenoni     peso  []peso"|— pesos  [[peso"];   pie  [[pyef — pies  [[pyel;  come  ^k5me"|~ 
comes  [[kSmel;   dip  [[dy5"] — Dips  [dyo"].     In  this  disctussion,  however,  del 
Rosario  is  referring  to  the  Spanish  of  the  Antilles  in  general,  so  it 

is  difficult  to  deterrelne  whether  the  author  is  making  the  same  specific 
claim  about  Cuban  Spanish.     At  any  rate,  he  offers  no  acoustic  or  per- 
ceptial  data  to  support  his  claim  of  a  seven-vowel  jhonemlc  system  (or 
later  an  eight-vowel  system), 

2.  The  frontal  or  predorsal  /s/  occurs  more  frequently  than  the 
apical. 

3.  A/  occ\ars  in  place  of  the  /x/  of  the  standard  language, 
e.g. ,  pa.ja  [pSha  ). 

h,     /s/  -»    [h"]  in  syllable-final  position,  e.g.,  pescar  ^pehkSr"], 

5.  /n/    -»    [r^']  / -^,   e.g.,   pan  [[paij~j;   .jamSn  [haraon']. 

6,  "Total  assimilation  (of  /r/^  to  a  following  consonant  is  heard 
at  times  in  the  Antillean  region,  but  is  much  more  frequent  in  the 
western  part  of  Cuba"   (p.   82).     Del  Rosario  offers  the  following 
examples  observed  in  Havana:      cuerpo  [[icweppo"!;   puerta  [[pwetta"]; 
refoma  [[refommal, 

2.^.3    Honsa  (1965) 

In  discussing  the  taxonomic  phonemic  inventories  of  six  dialects 
of  Argentinlaji  Spanish,  Honsa  lists  an  eight-vowel  system  for  the  dia- 
lects he  refers  to  as  Standard  Buenos  Aires;  Colloquial  Buenos  Aires; 
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Limfardo;  West  and  North  Argentinian;  provinces  of  Corrientes  and 
Klsionesj  A  a  e  e  i  o  o  u/,  Without  offering  any  supporting  evidence, 
Honsa  states  that  when  the  allophone  \jn~\   of  /s/  is  deleted  at  the  end  of 
syllahles,  "an  additional  phonemic  contrast  of  vowels  steps  in  to  dif- 
ferentiate meaning.  This  contrast  is  neutralized  in  all  other 
syllables"  (p.  277). 
2.h.h    Hooper  (1973) 

In  this  study,  Hooper,  who  is  arguing  for  a  phonological  model 
"based  on  the  tenents  of  Venneman's  Natural  Generative  Phonology,  uses 
data  from  Saporta  (1965) ,  Kondejar  (1970) ,  and  Alonso  et  al.  (1950) , 
which  have  to  do  with  open  vs.  closed  distinctions  in  vowels.  Along 
with  the  theory  espoused  by  Cassano  (1972),  Honsa  (1965),  and  many 
others,  there  is  claimed  to  be  an  opening  (laxlng)  of  vowels  in  sylla- 
bles checked  by  /s/  in  those  dialects  where  /s/  may  appear  as  [^^ 
/    $.  This  vowel  opening  or  laxing  serves  as  a  compensatory  me- 
chanism to  preserve  the  morphological  or  semantic  information  carried 
by  /s/.  There  is  no  acoustic  or  perceptual  evidence  presented  by  any 
of  these  authors  to  support  the  above  theory,  and  Hooper,  as  have  many 
others,  apparently  accepted  this  open-closed  vowel  distinction  as 
valid.  As  previously  mentioned,  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of 
such  an  open-close  distinction  in  vowels  before  /s/,  in  one  Spanish 
dialect  where  /s/  may  optionally  appear  as  []^  /    t,   neither  acoustic 
nor  perceptual  evidence  could  be  found  to  support  such  a  theory 
(Hammond,  1973).  While  the  fact  that  such  a  morphophonemlc  change,  as 
suggested  by  an  open-closed  vowel  inventory,  was  disproved  for  one  dia- 
lect where  /s/  may  appear  as  [jT)  (I'CS),  it  remains  an  empirical  question 
whether  such  a  morphophonemlc  change  could  or  could  not  occur  in  other 
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dialects  where  /s/  deletion  occurs.  Until  such  clains  can  "be  supported 
in  some  manner  by  data  from  these  dialects,  such  claims  must  be,  at 
best,  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism.  Fortunately  for 
Hooper,  the  correctness  of  these  claims  will  not  appreciably  weaken  any 
of  her  arguments. ' 
2.i».')  T^ondeiar  fl970) 

Although  this  study  directly  conceins  Itself  only  with  the 
Andalusian  verbal  system,  it  does,  nevertheless,  touch  on  some  items  of 
pronunciation  relevant  to  Cuban  Spanish,  The  Spanish  of  Andalusia  and 
the  Spanish  of  the  greater  Caribbean  area,  of  coxirse,  share  many 
phonological  and  phonetic  processes.  The  Spanish  of  Andalusia,  like 
Cuban  Spanish,  is  a  dialect  where  /s/  may  be  realized  also  as  [^h"]  or 
r^  at  the  phonetic  level.  I'ondejar  makes  the  Interesting  claim, 
althox^h  he  unfortunately  presents  no  supporting  evidence  (in  terms  of 
spectrographlc  evidence  or  perceptvB.1  studies),  that  in  Western  Anda- 
lusia, when  /s/  appears  phonetically  as  [jzT]  in  verb  endings,  "the 
speaker  uses  other  differentiating  elements  for  the  lack  of  phonenl- 
clzed  vocalic  openness  to  show  the  already  mentioned  oppositions!  the 
personal  pronovms"  (p.  ^O).  On  the  other  hand,  Kondejar  claims  for 
Eastern  Andalusia  a  ten-vowel  phonemic  system,  with  each  vowel  of  the 
five-vowel  system  of  standard  Spanish  splitting  Into  an  open  vs.  closed 
I^ionemej  /a  a  e  e  1  1  o  o  u  u/  (p.  38).  Kondejar  states  that  "the 
loss  of  -£  produced  a  non-differentiation  in  the  system,  a  fissure,  a 
weak  point.  The  phonemlcized  vowel  openness  reestablishes  internal 
order  to  avoid  sxoch  a  weak  point  in  the  system"  (p.  40). 

Mondejar  lists  the  following  phonetic  manifestations  of  word- 
final  -]c   in  Andalusian  Spanish j  [r  1  0  h  i  r],  with  the  first  three 
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surface  realizations  being  the  most  common.  ' 
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When  an  infinitive  is  followed  "by  one  of  the  object  pronoun 
clitics  (all  whose  initial  segment  is  /l/) ,  the  final  /r/  of  the 
Infinitive  may  undergo  the  following  changes: 

a,  /r/    /l/  ^=>  [y],  e.g.,  cantarle  ^kantSye"],  hacerle 
^aseyel. 

"b.  It  I   — >  A/  / /l/,  e.g.,  darle  [da^le],  taparla 

[tapS^la]. 

c.  /r/  ->  [hl1  / /l/,  e.g.,  pisarla  [pisS^la]; 

cantarle  [^kant^"^lel. 

d.  /r/  ->  [h]  / /l/,  e.g.,  "botarlo  [bot^^lo];  cantarle 

[tentacle]. 

e.  /r/  ->  \_f\  I /l/,  e.g.,  cantarle  [kantale]; 

cutirirla  [[kuhrila"]. 

When  the  final  /r/  of  an  infinitive  precedes  the  clitic  se,  it  is 
normal  for  this  /r/  to  be  totally  assimilated  to  the  following  /s/, 
e.g.,  abrlgarse  [abri^Sse!;  ahof3:arse  [ao^asel.  This  /r/,  however,  may 
at  times  undergo  no  change,  e.g.,  toparse  []toparse"I,  or  it  may  appear 
as  [^l"],  e.g.,  secarse  j^sec5  sel.  / 

Monde jar  also  mentions  that  in  Andalusian  Spanish,  he  found  but 
one  case  of  a  verb  ending  in  -ear  being  phonetically  realized  as  ^yar]; 
this  process  occurs  quite  commonly  in  Cuban  Spanish  and  in  KCS. 
2.4.6  Navarro-Tomas  (195?) 

Although  this  work  does  not  deal  specifically  with  Cuban  Spanish, 
there  is  one  item  directly  related  to  one  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  the  present  study*-- that  of  the  status  of  open  vs.  closed  vowels.  In 
his  treatment  of  Spanish  vowels,  Navarro-TonSs  discusses  the  open  and 
closed  variant  of  each  of  the  five  vowels  of  Standard  Spanish.  It  is 
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very  interesting,  however,  that  Navarro-TomSs  specifically  excludes  the 
open  vaxiant  of  the  vowel  /e/  when  it  is  followed  by  /s/,  i.e. ,  the 
allophone  [[e"|  of  /e/  occtnrs  in  this  closed  syllable  environment, 
Navarro-Tom^s  states  that  "E  abierta  .  .  .  aparece  en  las  posiciones 
slguientes  ,  ,  ,  (d)  En  s£laba  trabada  por  cualquier  consonante  que  no 
sea  m,  n,  £,  d,  x,  z,  x  ^^^^  2£  equivalente  a  [^s~|"  (p.  53).  The  mor- 
pheme -es.  of  course,  marks  the  plural  of  many  nouns  and  adjectives  and 
the  second-person  singular  of  many  verbs.  If  Navarro-Tom5s  is  correct 

in  stating  that  /e/  — ^  [e]  / /s/$ ,  then  this  fact  alone  \iovld 

greatly  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  "the  often-repeated  hypothesis 
that  a  compensatory  phonemic  change  has  taken  place  in  certain  Spanish 
dialects  in  which  syllable-final  and  word-final  /s/  appear  optionally  as 
[_fy   (Hammond,  1973,  p.  ^2). 
2.^.7  Navarro-Tomas  (l96^a) 

In  this  very  thorough  study  of  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Navarro-Tomas  mentions  several  phenomena  that  also  occur  in  Cuban 
Spanish. 

Navarro-Ton^s  observes  that  /s/  in  absolute  final  position  in 
Puerto  Rican  Spanish,  is  normally  deleted,  and  the  vowel  preceding 
this  deleted  /s/  is  the  more-open  variant  of  /e/,  "En  posicion  final, 
ante  pausa,  la  _s  puertorriquena  desaparece  normalmente  en  el  habla 
popular  sin  dejar  otra  huella  que  la  de  la  abertinra  de  la  vocal  con 
que  la  palabra  termina"  (p.  73).  Here,  however,  Navarro-Tom5s  does 
not  exclude  the  vowel  /e/  from  the  above  process. 

Navarro-TomSs  discusses  the  neutralization  of  liquids  in  Puerto 
Eican  Spanish,  a  process  which  also  occurs  in  Cuban  Spanish.  He  dis- 
cusses liquid  neturallzation  to  [^r*],  to  [l],   and  to  [±1,     Navarro-Tomas 
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foxmd  that  the  most  common  neutralization  was  ^r"),  the  second  most 
commcHi  ^ll»  and  that  [^i"]  was  the  least  common, 

Navarro-Tom£s  reports  that,  in  word-final  position,  the  velar 
nasal  [n]  -was  dominant  in  Puerto  Rican  Spanish  at  that  time  (1928), 
This  surface  manifestation  of  word-final  nasals  also  is  dominant  in 
Cu"ban  Spanish,  "but  has,  since  Navarro-Toraas '  study,  spread  to  other 
positions,  as  reported  in  many  studies  on  Cu"ban  Spanish,  Navarro-TomSs 
ailso  o"bserved  that  syllahle-final  nasals  tended  to  cause  nasalization 
of  preceding  vowels,  a  process  also  reported  to  occur  in  Cutan  Spanish, 
2,k.B    Navarro-Tomas  (l966"b) 

In  this  study,  in  his  discussion  of  Spanish  vowels,  Navarro-Tom^s 
notes  that  the  five  stajidard  vocalic  phonemes  of  Spanish  all  have  open 
ajid  closed  variants.  Taut  he  attributes  these  to  the  domain  of  surface 
variants,  and  he  maintains  that  they  do  not  hold  a  phonemic  status  in 
the  jiionological  system  of  the  language. 
2.^.9  Tessen  (197M 

In  this  short  discussion  of  the  Spanish  of  AsunciSn,  Paraguay, 
Tessen  observes  several  phonetic  processes  which  either  also  occia:  in 
Culjan  Spanish,  or  are  relevant  to  the  present  study, 

Tessen  reports  that  in  Asuncion,  the  systematic  nasal  /n/,  in 
vttterance-final  position  "is  always  'bila'blal,"  e.g.,  est£n  [estam] 
(p.  935).  This  process  will  "be  discussed  later,  in  sections  k.5,   ^,6, 
emd  ^.7  of  the  present  study. 

The  author  states  that  the  voiced  labio-dental  fricative  ^v*]  is 
present,  in  all  social  levels,  in  the  Spanish  of  Asuncion,  for  Spanish 
b-2[f  "in  all  environments  except  after  a  nasal,  e.g.,  enviar  {^embyar"), 
but  Barbara  bebe  vino  TvarvaravevevLiol."  This  sxirface  manifestation  of 
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systematic  /"b/  as  [v"]  is  reported  in  majiy  Spaoish  dialects,  and  is 
usually  attributed  to  orthographic  interference;  Tessen,  however,  attri- 
Tautes  [y"]   in  the  Spanish  of  AsunciSn  to  interference  from  Guarani. 

Tessen  reports  that,  as  in  standard  Spanish,  /d/  has  two  surface 
variants,  [^d]   and  [fl,  but  unlike  standard  Spanish,  the  [+continuant^ 
variant  appears  also  in  utterance-initial  position,  e.g.,  Dacunte 
[jfCakunte"].  Tessen  also  notes  that  /d/,  in  utterance-final  position,  is 
frequently  deleted.  These  two  processes,  /d/  ->  [^/##     ;  and 
/d/  ->  [^/    /-'#■  have  "both  "been  observed  in  Cuban  Spanish.       „  • 

In  addition,  the  author  observes  that  /b/  may  be  deleted  in  inter- 
vocalic position,  and  that  /s/  is  frequently  aspirated  in  syllable-final 
position,  or  may  even  be  deleted  in  this  position  "as  you  move  down  the 
social  scale"  (p.  936),  e.g.,  hablaba  [avlaa"];  este  sastre  [^ehtesahtre], 

or  ^etes^tre"]. 

In  this  article,  Tessen  also  notes  that  the  presence  of  the  glottal 
stop  in  the  Spanish  of  Asuncion  is  "frequently  used  to  indicate  word 
boundaries"  (p.  93^),  e.g.,  ella  ha  hablado  feva^a^avlai^ol;  Tessen 
attributes  the  presence  of  [■?!  in  the  Spanish  of  Paraguay,  to  influence 
from  Guarani,  in  which  [pi   is  phonenic.  The  presence  of  the  glottal 
stop  can  also  be  observed  in  many  speakers  of  Cuban  Spanish  and  KCS. 
This  phenomenon  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  section  ^.7  of  the 
present  study. 


NOTES 

Tiarris  (1969)  later  refines  this  rule,  shown  in  its  final  form 
as  6.5(9),  p.  l&i. 

'I'ICo  is  a  dialect  where  velar  softening  occurs,  "but  not  in  the 
manner  described  by  Harris*  rule  of  velar  softening,  since  [x]  is  not  a 
possible  surface  ra.nifestation  of  this  dialect.  Either  Karris'  rule  of 
velar  softening  would  have  to  be  revised,  converting  /g/  -^  [hi,  in- 
stead of  [x~|,  or  an  additional  ordered  rule  converting  /x/  to  [h], 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  phonological  component  of  I'.CS,  ^.'hich 
approach  is  to  be  taken  depends  on  one's  feeling  about  such  questions 
as  abstractness,  rule  ordering,  rule  economy  in  gramiaars,  etc.  See  p.  178. 

■Oiainris  (1969) ,  of  course,  benefitted  from  the  prior  work  done  in 
Foley  (1965).  Harris  (1969)  improved  and  refined  many  of  the  rules 
found  in  Foley  (I965),  vrtiile  it  also  covered  areas  not  found  in  Foley's 
work.  The  present  study,  in  turn,  has  benefitted  from  Harris  (I969) 
and  other  studies  on  Spanish  generative  phonology  done  in  the  interim. 

^See  Saporta  (1965);  Sableski  (I965);  particularly  see  Harris 
(1969,  pp.  3-5)  for  an  interestir^  discussion  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
tjrpe  of  approach  suggested  by  these  two  linguists, 

^he  information  presented  below  from  Almendros  (1958)  has  been 
translated  and  pr-raphrasei  from  the  original  Spanish,  For  the  ease  of 
reading  for  non-Spanish  speakers,  oill  direct  quotations,  which  are  in 
Spanish  in  the  source,  have  been  translated  into  English  in  all  sec- 
tiOTis  of  the  present  study, 

"Con  un  sonido  atenuado"  (p,  I50),  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what 
Almendros  means  here. 

"^It  is  difficiat  to  believe  that  [t1  and  fd"!  would  not  also  be 
included  in  this  set,  since  he  does  not  discuss  [^rt"]  and  frdi  separately. 

°Data  relative  to  this  phenomenon  are  given  in  section  3.7  of 
the  present  study, 

-TLanb  notes  the  absence  among  his  informants  of  any  Elacl:s,  com- 
plete illiterates  or  members  of  the  very  wealthy  class.  For  other 
pertinent  information  on  Lamb's  informants,  see  Lamb  (1968,  pp.  37-iJ-O). 

lOsaciuIc  (197^)  reports   ft  >  -^  j^>         /  V ^r ,   but  only  in 

the  speech  of  habaneros.  Lamb's  30  informants  are  all  habaneros.  See 
section  2.3.3  of  this  study  for  a  discussion  of  Saciuk  (197^). 
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■'^See  Kiparsky  (1973)  ^or  a  dlsciission  of  his  strong  and  weak 
alternation  conditions. 

A  similar  type  of  translexical  ccaistraint  is  discussed  in 
section  U■,^■   of  the  present  study. 

^^he  process  of  nasal  assinilation  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
velar  nasal  in  KC3  are  discussed  fully  in  section  3.3  of  the  present 
study. 

l^See  sections  3.5  and  k,9.h   of  the  present  study  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  syllable-initial  s   aspiration  in  KC3  and  Dominican  Spanish. 

15see  Honsa  (1965>  pp.  275-83);  Cassano  (1972,  p.  176);  Garcia 
(1968,  pp.  71-72);  Zair.ora  Vicente  (i960,  pp.  229-31);  Alarcos  Llorach 
(1968,  p.  1^^9);  Navarro^onas  (1966^,  pp.  32-3^);  Canfield  (1962, 
pp.  93-95),  etc. 

^Professor  Saciuk  has  inforned  ne  that  the  data  collected  so 
far  on  his  extensive  on-going  project  on  TCS  phonology  seens  to  indi- 
cate that  sonetines  you  hear  this  voicing  of  /p  t  k/  even  when  the  rate 
of  speech  is  not  very  fast. 

^'''l^il  represents  a  voiced  alveolar  lateralized  liquid;  |^r"I  is  a 
retroflex  liquid. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

SOKE  IHONOLOGICAL  PROCESSSG  FROM 
KIAII-CTOAII  SPAirrSH 

3 . 1  Introduction 

The  major  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  twofold:   (l)  to  discuss 
some  of  the  more  important  phonologicaJ.  processes  of  KCS  rapid  speech 
which  differentiate  this  dialect  fron  other  Spanish  dialects;  (2)  to 
determine  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  different  phonetic  varictnts 
of  some  of  the  [-syllaoic"]  systematic  j^onemes  of  I'.GS, 

Vhile  discussing  some  of  the  more  important  phonological  pro- 
cesses of  KCS  rapid  speech,  this  chapter  does  not  attempt  to  account 
for  all  such  processes,  i.e.,  it  does  not  claim  to  be  providing  a 
complete  rapid  speech  phonological  description  of  this  dialect. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  not  the  case  that  any  one  of  the 
I^onological  processes  discusses  herein  will  differentiate  KCS  from  all 
other  dialects  of  Spanish,  the  combination  of  all  the  phonological  pro- 
cesses discussed  in  sections  3,3  through  3.12  should  serve  this  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  of  this  chapter  is  the 
determination  of  the  frequency  of  occiorrence  (in  terms  of  percentages) 
of  the  surface  variants  of  some  of  the  consonantal  phonemes  of  this 
dialect.  ¥ith  the  exception  of  Terrell  (l974a),  which  determined  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  surface  variants  [s  h  ^  of  systematic 
/s/  in  syllable-final  and  word-final  positions,  no  phonological  study 
ever  done  on  Cuban  Spanish,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  attempted  to 
determine  such  percentages.  Phonetic  realizations  of  phonemes  have 
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"been  traditionally  reported  to  be  in  "free-variation,"  or  to  occur 
"frequently,"  "very  frequently,"  "seldom,"  etc. 

The  dearth  of  information  regaxdlng  the  specific  frequencies  of 
occurrence  of  the  surface  variants  (allophones)  of  the  different 
jfconeiiies  of  Spanish  is,  however,  not  limited  to  Cuban  Spanish.  There 
is  apparently  no  liionological  study  ever  done  on  any  other  dialect  of 
Spanish  which  provides  such  information. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  type  of  information  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  jiionological  description  of  any  language,  and  that 
I*ionological  rviles  written  with  frequencies  of  occurrence  in  mind  will 
"be  far  more  significant  than  those  written  in  terms  of  "frequently," 
"often,"  etc.,  not  only  in  terms  of  synchronic  description,  but  also  in 
regard  to  diachronic  phonologies,  which  when  compared  to  the  synchronic 
phonological  description  of  a  given  dialect,  may  provide  valuable 
insight  about  future  traids  of  this  dialect. 

Before  such  frequencies  of  occurrence  become  significantly  mean- 
ingful, however,  a  very  large  numher  of  such  stxidies  must  be  carried 
out,  therehy  providing  a  large  and  meaningful  corpus  of  data.  The 
frequency  of  occurrence  data  provided  in  this  study  and/or  that  found 
in  Terrell  (l97^a)  are,  by  themselves,  of  limited  value.  They  must 
Tsecome  a  part  of  a  much  larger  body  of  data.  The  fact  that  such  a 
larger  corpus  of  data  does  not  exist  is  not  as  much  a  criticism  of 
previous  phonological  studies  as  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  realizing  such  a  study,  particularly  when  dealing  with 
TjQistructured  rapid  speech. 
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3.2  Method  ologry 

The  tapes  used  in  this  study  were  all  recorded  between  Fetoruary, 
1975  and  August,  1975.  They  were  recorded  on  high-quality  cassette 
tapes  on  a  Bell  and  Howell  IC  Solid  State  Cassette  Recorder.  When  the 
actvial  phonetic  transcription  of  these  tapes  was  "being  done,  however, 
these  cassette  tapes  were  played  back  through  a  set  of  high-quality 
stereo  speakers,  as  the  speaker  system  in  most  cassette  recorders  is 
somewhat  less  than  ideal. 

Five  hours  of  recorded  material  was  then  jiionetically  tran- 
scribed. In  total,  twenty-one  informants  were  used  in  this  study. 
Table  I  contains  the  relevcint  information  concerning  these  informants. 

Of  the  twenty-one  informants,  thirteen  were  female  and  eight 
male.  They  ranged  in  age  from  twenty-two  years  to  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  Their  median  age  was  twent3r-six.  Table  II  shows  the  age 
distribution  of  these  twenty-one  informants. 

Of  all  twenty-one  informants,  all  except  two  have  received  an 
education  through  the  university  level.  The  remaining  two  have 
partially  completed  high  school.  The  informants  represent  five  of  the 
six  Cuban  provinces,  with  the  majority  having  La  Habana  as  their  native 
province.  The  relevajit  data  concerning  the  province  of  origin  of  the 
twenty-one  informants  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

All  of  the  informants  used  in  this  study  are  native  speakers  of 
KCS,  and   all  are  bilingual,  also  speaking  English.  With  the  exception 
of  three  informants,  whose  English  is  apparently  perfect,  all  have 
readily  noticeable  Cuba-Spanish  accents  in  their  English. 

The  five  hours  of  recorded  tapes  used  in  this  section  were 
recorded  at  four  different  times  and  places. 
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TABLE  I 

RELBVAirr  INFORrATION 
TWENTY-ONE  INF0RMNT3  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Informant  Sex  Age  Province 

JB  H  27  La  Habana 

IB  M  26  La  Hatana 

HB  P  27  Cainagiiey 

CC  F  22  Camagiiey 

HE  F  22  Oriente 

AF  F  25  Oriente 

RP  M  25  Las  Villas 

JO  F  55  Katanzas 

IG  F  26  Oriente 

AGH  F  26  La  Habana 

CH  M  27  La  Habana 

KVH  F  24  La  Habana 

RL  M  26  Cajnaguey 

AGM  F  24  La  Habana 

MVM  P  40  La  Habana 

AN  M  26  La  Habana 

CP  F  22  La  Habana 

EP  F  25  Caroagiiey 

MVP  M  44  La  Habana 

iS  H  34  Oriente 

MS  F  26  La  Habana 
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TABLE  II 
AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INFORMANTS 


Age  range  Number  of  Inf onnants 


20-29 

17 

30-39 

1 

U-0  -  49 

2 

50  -  59 

1 

Total  Range 

22  -  55 

Median  Age 

26 

TABLE  III 
INFORMANTS'  PROVINCES  OF  ORIGIN 


Province 


La  Ha"bana 
Cajnaguey 
Orient e 
Matanzas 
Las  Villas 
Plnar  del  Rfo 


Number  of 
Informants 

%  of  Total  Number 
of  Informants 

n 

52.40 

k 

19.05 

^ 

19.05 

1 

4.75 

1 

'^.75 

0 

0 
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The  first  recording  session,  in  which  there  were  thirteen 
infomants  taking  part,  occurred  at  a  party  in  FeTaruary,  1975«  Kost  of 
these  informants  were  unaware,  at  that  time,  that  their  conversations 
were  being  recorded.  The  environment  was  completely  social.  All  of 
the  Informants  were  drinking  socially,  but  none  were  inebriated,  as 
the  recording  was  done  during  the  early  portion  of  the  evening.  The 
cassette  recorder,  with  a  built-in  microphone,  was  placed  in  a  central 
location  in  the  room,  and  the  informants  were  not  particularly  aware  of 
its  presence.  There  was  absolutely  no  attempt  to  structure  any  portion 
of  the  evening.  The  recorder  was  started  when  the  guests  began  to 
arrive}  it  recorded  whoever  was  within  its  range,  and  whatever  the 
person  said.  After  ninety  minutes  the  recorder  automatically  shut  off. 
The  cassette  tape  was  then  turned  over,  restarted,  and  another  ninety 
Biinutes  of  tape  was  recorded. 

The  second  recording  session  took  place  in  Jvme,  1975,  with  two 
different  informants.  An  informal  conversation,  of  approximately  one 
hour  in  length,  was  recorded  in  a  private  residence. 

The  third  recording  was  done  in  early  August,  1975»  this  time 
with  three  different  informants.  This  recording  of  an  informal  conver- 
sation was  approximately  one-half  hour  long,  and  took  place  in  a 
private  home. 

The  final  tape,  of  approximately  thirty-five  minutes  duration, 
was  recorded  in  late  August,  1975 »  in  a  private  apartment,  A  recording 
of  an  informal  conversation  was  again  made,  this  time  involving  three 
different  informants. 

In  the  last  three  recording  sessions,  the  eight  informants  were 
aware  that  their  conversations  were  being  recorded,  but  were  apparently 
not  overtly  affected  by  this  fact. 
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A  phonetic  transcription  of  this  taped  material  was  then  made, 
omitting  my  contribution  to  all  four  conversations,  and  that  of  another 
Individual  who  was  present  at  the  early  August  recording,  since  neither 
he  nor  I  are  native  speakers  of  the  Miami-Cuban  dialect  of  Spanish. 

The  relevant  information  from  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the 
tapes  used  in  this  study  was  then  tabulated  and  cinalyzed,  and  these 
data  are  presented  in  sections  3.3  through  3.1^  of  this  chapter. 

With  the  above  described  methodology  in  mind,  it  is  perhaps  ap- 
propriate here  to  discuss  some  of  the  dif f icvilties ,  limitations,  and 
problems  inherent  in  the  procedure  followed  in  this  study. 

If  one  is  going  to  study  true,  unaffected  rapid  speech,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  real  world,  there  are  several  serious  problems  which, 
given  our  current  technical,  knowledge  and  a  limited  amount  of  financial 
resources,  cajinot  be  effectively  overcome.  The  principal  objective  in 
this  study,  particularly  during  the  first  recording  session  in  which 
thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  informants  took  part,  was  to  record  tme, 
unaffected  rapid  speech—the  type   of  language   encountered  every  day  in 
real-life  situations.  While  the  success  at  obtaining  true  rapid  speech 
was  completely  obtained,  the  price  was  later  paid  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, as  the  taped  rapid  speech,  from  which  the  phonetic  transcriptions 
used  to  obtain  the  data  presented  in  this  section  were  made,  was  some- 
what less  than  ideal. 

Kost  of  the  reasons  for  the  less  than  perfect  qiiality  of  these 
recorded  tapes  should  be  quite  obvious:   (l)  the  use  of  portable 
cassette  recording  equipment;  (2)  the  recordings  being  made  in  private 
homes  and  apartments,  rather  than  in  an  acoustically  perfect  recording 
studio.  Also,  there  are  other,  perhaps  less  obvious  reasons  that  the 
recorded  material  was  less  thetn  idealj   (l)  the  informants,  as  they 
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moved  a^bout  in  the  covtrse  of  the  evening,  continually  changed  the  rela- 
tive distance  "between  them  smd  the  recording  device,  causing  a  change 
in  amplitude  of  their  recorded  voices  on  the  tapej  (2)  the  informants, 
as  they  spoke  in  a  natural  environment,  changed  the  degree  of  loudness 
with  which  they  spoke,  resulting  in  like  fluctuations  of  amplitude  of 
the  recorded  material}  (3)  as  often  happens  in  a  social  situation,  two 
or  more  people  may  "be  talking  at  the  sajne  time.  Obviously,  any  sounds 
within  range  of  the  recording  equipment  will  "be  recorded,  resxilting  in 
variovis  portions  of  incomprehensible  material  on  the  tape,  which  for 
obvious  reasons  had  to  be  disregarded  during  the  transcription  process. 

Given  unlimited  financial  resources,  and  perhaps  a  contact  within 
the  C.I. A.  or  some  other  intelligence  group,  most  of  the  above  problems 
could  have  been  avoided.  Instead  of  the  cassette  recorder,  each 
informant,  unknown  to  him,  could  have  had  a  "b\;ig,"  i.e.  a  small 
unnoticeable  recording  device,  placed  on  his  person,  with  each  of  these 
bugs  being  programmed  to  remotely  feed  into  a  separate  recording  de- 
vice of  very  high  quality.  Also,  the  apartment  in  which  the  first 
recording  was  done  could  have  been  made  acoustically  perfect  in  advance 
of  the  recording  session. 

Given  the  real  world,  however,  the  use  of  the  cassette  recorder, 
with  a  built-in  microphone,  still  seems  like  the  best  method.  To  have 
vised  a  larger,  more  conspicuous  recording  device,  would  b^ve  made  the 
informants  more  aware  that  they  were  being  recorded,  thereby  reducing 
the  natxrralness  of  the  linguistic  situation.  Likewise,  the  recording 
could  have  been  done  in  aji  acoustically  perfect  studio,  but  what  was 
recorded  would  not  have  been  normal,  unaffected  rapid  speech.  Trying  to 
rectify  the  other  above  mentioned  problems,  e.g.  having  the  informantsi 
(l)  speak  only  one  at  a  time;  (2)  speak  in  a  clear,  loud  voice;  not 
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move  around  the  room,  i.e.  all  sit  aroxmd  a  table  and  look  at  the  tape 
recorder,  wotald  have  obviously  adversely  affected  the  vsdidlty  of  the 
data.  Vhlle  the  above  mentioned  technical  problems  Involved  In  the 
recording  of  the  material  used  in  this  study  must  be  fully  recognized, 
it  is  still  probably  the  case  that,  within  the  bounds  of  a  limited 
technology  and  budget,  the  methods  used  to  obtain  the  recordings  for 
this  study  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  obtaining  samples  of 
real,  unaffected  rapid  speech,  vrtiich  is,  of  course,  exactly  what  this 
section  of  this  study  purports  to  be  dealing  with. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  technical  problems,  there  were  also 
several  difficulties  involved  in  the  phonetic  transcription  process  and 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data  which  should  be  mentioned. 

In  the  i*ionetlc  transcription  process,  certain  inaudible,  incom- 
prehensible, or  unclear  portions  of  the  tapes  had  to  be  eliminated. 
Such  inaudible  or  incomprehensible  portions,  however,  provide  no 
problem,  since  if  one  cannot  hear  or  understand  what  is  on  the  tape, 
one  cannot  transcribe  it.^  Those  sections  of  the  taped  material  which 
were  "unclear,"  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  be  judged  on  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary basis,  in  that  "partially  unclear"  portions  would  probably  not 
all  be  Included  or  excluded  by  different  individuals  doing  a  phonetic 
transcription.  A  conscientious  effort  was  made,  however,  to  include  as 
much  of  the  taped  material  as  possible,  and  likewise,  a  strong  attempt 
was  made,  above  all,  to  be  consistent  in  the  case  of  these  somewhat 
arbitrary  decisions. 

Another  difficulty  Involved  in  transcribing  this  rapid  speech 
taped  material  was  that  within  the  five  hours  of  recorded  speech,  not 
100^  of  the  informants'  speech  could  be  classified  as  rapid  speech, 
i.e.  within  a  given,  normal,  rapid  speech  situation,  a  small  percentage 
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of  speech,  e.g.  while  the  speaker  is  thinking  and  speaking  at  the  sajne 
time,  or  the  speaker  is  attempting  to  erajiiasize  a  point,  clearly  will 
"be  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed.  Since  judging  which  speech  is  rapid,  and 
which  is  not  would  clearly,  at  least  In  many  cases,  be  a  rather  arbi- 
trary process,  no  attempt  to  eliminate  any  of  this  small  portion  of 
slower  speech  was  made  in  the  phonetic  transcrlpt.lon  process.  This 
small  portion  of  slower  speech  will,  of  course,  have  an  effect  on  the 
percentages  and  data  given  in  sections  3.3  throvigh  3.1^  of  this 
chapter. 

One  further  statistical  difficulty  encountered  in  a  study  of  this 
type  is  that  of  dealing  with  commonly  repeated  lexical  items  or  ex- 
pressions, e.g.  entonces.  para,  ven  aca.  tu  sabes.  etc. 

The  lexical  item  para  appears  as  [pa"]  sixty  times  in  the  recorded 
material  used  in  this  study.  When  discussing  the  different  surface 
manifestations  of  systematic  /r/  in  syllable-initial  position  in  KCS 
rapid  speech,  there  are  1304  occurrences  of  systematic  /r/  in  this 
environment.  Since  systerriatic  /r/  appears  as  \^f]   in  syllable- initial 
position  sixty  times,  one  wo\J.d  be  forced  to  say  that  in  KCS  rapid 
speech,  systematic  /r/  appears  eis  [^  in  syllable-initial  position  4.6:? 
of  the  time.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  all  sixty  occttrrences  of  /r/ 
appealing  as  [_^   in  this  environment  are  occinrrences  of  the  lexical 
item  para.  The  above  percentage  is  misleading,  if  not  completely 
erroneous,  /r/  appearing  as  [^  in  syllable-initial  position  is  not  a 
phonological  process  of  KCS  rapid  speech;  in  five  hours  of  taped 
material  used  in  this  study,  in  no  other  lexical  item  did  the  process 
/r/  — ^  lf\  /$ occur. 

Likewise,  the  lexical  item  entonces  appeared  with  great  fre- 
quency in  the  recorded  material,  with  its  most  commonly  appearing 


surface  form  as  [etose"],  from  systematic  /entonses/.  As  was  the  case 
with  -para,  the  very  high  frequency  of  occurrence  of  entonces  will  have 
a  significant  effect  on:   (l)  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  nasaJ. 
vowels  in  MCS  rapid  speech;  (2)  the  frequency  of  occtcrrence  of  /en/  as 
C^l?  (3)  the  frequency  of  /on/  as  [o~);  (^)  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  vowel  ncLsallzatlon  "before  j^- ant erlor j  +  coronal;  -sonorant")  segments, 
i.e.,  "before  /t/  and  /s/;  (5)  the  deletion  of  systematic  /s/  in 
word-final  position. 

Another  high-frequency  lexical  item,  tfi  sahes.  occurring  almost 
always  as  [tusa)^"l,  will  likewise  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  fre- 
quency of  occiirrence  of  systematic  /s/  as  [^0"]  in  word-final  environ- 
ments. 

A  fourth  lexical  item,  ven  aca.  occurring  most  frequently  as 
[t>eijald!~l,  would  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  frequency  of  systematic 
/n/  appearing  as  j^ij"]  in  word-final  position,  and  immediately  followed  by 
a  syllabic  segment. 

How  such  commonly  used  lexical  items  as  the  fovcr  discussed 
immediately  above  shotild  be  handled  in  a  study  of  this  type  is  not 
Immediately  obviovis.  All  four  lexical  items,  and   perhaps  others, 
severely  affect  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  various  phonological 
processes  of  MCS  irapid  speech;  they  influence  these  percentages  in  a 
manner  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  frequency  of  occurrence  of  these 
jhonological  processes. 

There  are  clearly  two  ways  these  types  of  lexical  items  can  be 
handledj  (l)  they  ccin  be  disregarded  in  tabulation;  (2)  they  can  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  rapid  speech  data. 

Clearly,  the  first  of  the  above  two  alternatives  must  be  re- 
jected as  ad  hoc,  as  it  is  totally  arbitrary.  If  these  four  lexical 
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items  are  to  "be  disregarded,  then  several  (or  many)  other  frequently  oc- 
curring lexical  items  could  just  as  well  "be  eliminated,  using  these  same 
criteria.  Such  types  of  decisions  are  totally  arbitrary,  ajid  without 
any  linguistic  Isasis. 

The  alternative  left,  then,  is  to  include  all  of  these  lexical 
items,  which  is  what  has  "been  done  in  this  study.  It  should,  however, 
be  kept  in  mind,  perhaps  for  future  reference,  the  type  of  effect  that 
their  inclusion  may  have  on  the  percentages  of  occurrence  which  are 
reported  in  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 
3.3  The  Velar  Nasal  in  rCS  Hapid  Speech 

In  standard  American  Spanish,  the  velar  nasal  appears  ^lonetically 
(as  a  surface  variant  of  systematic  /n/)  only  in  syllable-final  posi- 
tion, when  immediately  followed  by  a  velar  consonant.  In  many  Americaji 
Spanish  dialects,  however,  Trjl  appears  in  several  other  environments, 
MCS  is  such  a  dialect ,  in  which  [n"]   may  occur  in  any  phonological 
environment,  with,  of  course,  varying  degrees  of  percentage  of 
occurrence. 

The  different  surface  manifestations  of  the  systematic  nasal  /n/ 
were  recorded  and  tabulated  in  the  following  environments:   (l)  abso- 
lute-final position;  (2)  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group; 
(3)  syllable-final  position  within  a  word;  (h)   syllable- Initial 
position. 

Table  IV  presents  the  different  surface  manifestations  of 
systematic  /n/  in  absolute-final  position. 

As  shown  in  Table  Vf ,   the  most  frequent  surface  variant  of 
systematic  /n/  in  absolute-final  position  is  the  velar  nascuL  (^n"l, 
occurring  83,CF^  of  the  time.  The  other  four  phonetic  variants  for 
systematic  /n/  when  it  occurs  in  absolute-final  position,  [n  S  1  e?  ~\, 
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occur  in  rather  insignificant  frequencies,  7.3i  ^.9t  2,4,  and  2.^ 

respectively. 

TABLE  IV 

HIONETIC  VMilAWS   OF  SYSTEMATIC  /n/ 
IN  ABSOLUTE-FEIAL  POSniON 


Surface 
Variant 


Number  of 
Occitrrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

136 

83.0 

12 

7.3 

8 

4.9 

k 

2.4 

4 

2.4 

[9l 
[e1 


The  data  presented  in  Table  P/  show  that  there  must  be  a  rule  of 
nasal  velarization  of  systematic  /n/  in  absolute-final  position  for  KCS, 
rapid  speech,  as  shown  below  in  (l)i 

(1)  NASAL  VELARIZATION 
/n/->  [5I  / ^ 

Based  on  the  data  presented  in  Table  IV,  this  rule,  although 
optional,  will  occur  83. CT'  of  the  time  in  KCS  rapid  speech. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  nasalized  vowels  [a-'],  [%']t   and  [e?1, 
which  according  to  the  data  in  Table  I\^  occur  at  a  total  frequency  rate 
of  9. 7? I  KCS  rapid  speech  must  contain  the  following  two  rules,  shown 
below  as  (2)  and  (3)1 

(2)  VOWEL  NASALIZATION 
/V/— ^  [Vl  /    N^ 
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(3)  NASAL  CONSOJIANT  LELETriCN  ' 

Rule  (2)  is  obligatory,  at  least  to  the  degree  that  in  Spanish 
as  in  many  other  languaiges  of  the  world,  a  vowel  followed  "by  a  nasal 
consonant  will  obligatorily  contain  some  degree  of  nasalization. 

Rule  (3)  is  optional,  and  as  shown  in  Tatle  IV,  has  occurred  9.7?o 
of  the  time  in  this  speech  sample  of  KCS  in  absolute-final  position. 

Table  V  shows  the  different  phonetic  forms  of  systematic  /n/  in 

word-final  environments  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  to  whether  normal, 

i.e.  standard,  nasal  assimilation  has  occurred  across  the  word- boundary, 

or  if  the  velar  nasal  ^rf]   has  occurred, 

TABUS  V 

HIOI^ETIC  VARIAITTS  0?  SYSTET'ATIC  /n/ 
IN  WORD-FINAL  FCSITICN  (9?2  CCCURRENCES) 


Initial  Segment  of 

Normal  Nasal  Assimilation 

Velar  Nasal 

Following 

Word 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Bilabial 

3 

.3 

81 

8.1 

Tfl.biodental 

1 

•1   . 

15 

1.5 

Dental 

2 

.2 

90 

9.0 

Alveolar 

12 

1.2 

128 

12.9 

J^latoalveolar 

2 

.2 

14 

1.4 

Palatal  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Glottal 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

20 

2.0 

332 

33.5 

From  the  transcribed  tapes  xised  in  this  study,  there  was  a  total 
of  992  occurrences  of  systematic  /n/  in  word-final  position  followed  by 
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a  consonant.^  Of  this  totaQ.  of  992  occurrences,  656  resulted  int 
(1)  the  velar  nasal  j^n]  (622  occurrences  or  62.9^);  (2)  standard  nasal 
assimilation  (20  occurrences  or  3.^^).  The  remaining  336  occxirrences  of 
/n/  in  this  environment,  which  will  be  accounted  for  in  TaTale  VII,  were 
iJionetically  deleted,  with  prior  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel, 

TaliLe  V  clearly  shows  that,  at  least  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  na^al 
assimilation  across  word-houndaries  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Standard  nasal  assimilation  occurred  in  only  2.Q^  of  the  total  surface 
manifestations  of  systematic  /n/  in  this  environment;  in  the  remaining 
98,0?  of  the  total  occurrences,  either  the  velar  nasal  occurred,  or 
nasal  deletion  took  place, 

Tahle  VI  presents  the  data  given  previously  in  Table  V,  Taut  this 
time  in  terms  of  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  versus 
standard  nasal  assimilation,  relative  to  the  different  points  of  articu- 
lation of  the  initial  segment  of  the  following  word. 

TABLE  VI 

VEIAR  NASAL  VERSUS  NASAL  ASSIKILATION 
IN  WORD-FUJAL  POSITION 


Initial  Segment  of 
Following  Word 

Total  Number 

of 
Occurrences 

Normal  Nasal 
Assimilation 
No.     ^ 

Velar  Nasal 
No,     fo 

Bilabial 

m 

3 

3.5 

81        96.5 

Labiodental 

16 

1 

6,2 

15   93.8 

Dental 

92 

2 

2.2 

90   97.8 

Alveolar 

lilO 

12 

8,6 

128   91.^ 

Palatoalveolax 

16 

2 

12.5 

14   87.5 

Palatal 

0 

0 

0 

0      0 

Glottal 

i^ 

0 

0 

k       100.0 
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Table  VI  shows  that,  across  word-botcndaries ,  the  velaj:  nasal  pre- 
djominates  in  I'CS  rapid  speech,  occvrrring  from  87,5  to  100,0^  of  the 
time.  These  data  clearly  support  the  infonriation  provided  in  many  other 
studies  of  Cuhan  Spanish  phonology  which  show  the  velar  nasal  to  occur 
frequently  in  word-final  environments.  The  data  in  Table  VI  reflect  the 
fact  that  at  word-botindaries ,  the  velar  nasal  occurs  an  average  of  9^,5? 
of  the  tine,  while  standard  nasal  assimilation  across  word-boundaries 
occurs  only  5. 5''  of  the  time.-' 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  7  and  VI  account  for  only  65. &^  of 
the  totauL  occurrences  of  systematic  /n/  in  word-final  environments 
within  a  breath-group.  The  remaining  33.7-^  of  the  occurrences  of  under- 
lying /n/  in  this  environment  (i.e.,  /    ^)  axe   accounted  for  in 
Table  VII. 

The  first  half  of  Table  VH  accounts  for  the  five  vowels  of 
Spanish,  followed  by  a  nasal  consonant,  when  the  vowel  has  been 
nasalized  and  then  the  nasal  consonant  has  been  deleted,  as  previously 
discxissed  in  rules  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  chapter.  The  second  half  of 
Table  VH  presents  these  same  surface  variants  of  /n/,  i.e.  jj/],  but 
when  they  are  followed  by  a  glottal  stop,  i.e.  [V^. 

Table  VII  shows  that  the  process  of  vowel  nasalization  and  nasal  . 
consonant  deletion,  with  or  without  a  following  glottal  stop,  is  quite 
frequent  in  I'CS  rapid  speech.  While  [ij]  in  this  word-final  environment 
predominates  (62.9^),  the  fv"!  process  (27.7^)  and  the  [v?1  process 
{6.  (ft)   together  totalling  33.7l»  is  much  more  significant  than  the  nasal 
assimilation  process  of  standard  Spanish,  which  in  these  data  occurred 
only  3.^"^  of  the  time.  As  the  processes  resulting  in  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  /•'^^  /  as  [v]  or  |j7?^  occur  in  all  phonological  environments  in 
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TABLE  VII 


DELETION  OF  SYSTEI'ATIC  /n/ 
IN  WORD-FHTAL  ENVIEOI^n-:EMiS 


Surface  Form 

Number  of 
Occvirrences 

Percentage  of  Occurrences 
^from  total  occurrences  of 
/n/  in  word-final  environments) 

/an/  -^ 

C^l 

ko 

^.0 

/en/-> 

[^1 

116 

11.7 

M  ^ 

PI 

0 

0 

/on/  -» 

[^1 

80 

8.0 

/un/-* 

[u] 

ho 

4.0 





— ^— ___ . 

/an/-> 

[S?l 

8 

0.8 

/en/  -» 

[??] 

12 

1.2 

/in/-^ 

P'l 

0 

0 

/on/  -> 

[^?] 

28 

2.8 

/un/-» 

[u^ 

12 

1,2 

Totals 

336 

33.7 

MCS  rapid  speech,  these  processes  will  be  discussed  more  fully  at  the 
end  of  this  section,  along  with  the  interesting  theoretical  implications 
they  Involve. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  suggest  the  need  for 
several  variable  ig.pld  speech  rules  in  the  phonological  component  of 
MCS. 

Tables  V  and  VI  show  the  need  for  a  rule  of  word-final  nasal 
velarization,  sho;m  below  as  (4)j 
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(^)  WCKD-FINAI  NASAL  VEIARIZATION   (optional) 

A/  -♦    Lrf]  I— I 

The  above  rule,  althoiigh  optional,  would  occur  62.^3  of  the  tine, 
■based  on  the  data  used  in  this  chapter. 

The  other  rule  suggested  "by  Tables  V  and  VI  is  that  of  nasal 
assimilation,  as  it  occurs  in  other  dialects.  This  rule  is  shown  below 
as  (5):^ 


(5)  NASAL  ASSH'HIATICN  (optional) 


Ijk-  nasal"]    -> 


•<cor 
/^ant 
Y  back 
</*dist 


/. 


.(#) 


t  high 


'-syl 

•<  cor 

/Sant 

Yback 

^dist 

L  high 

The  above  rule  of  nasal  assimilation  would  be  optional,  and  occur 
at  a  rate  of  3.^. 

In  regard  to  the  above  proposed  rule  of  nasal  assimilation  for 
MCS,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  rule  will  not  account  for  the  oc- 
currence of  the  velar  nasal  before  a  glottal  segment  in  KCS,  e.g.<un 
jorobado,  'a  hunchback'  [ipjhoro)^do1 ,  nor  will  it  account  for  the  nasal, 
presumably  velar,  that  occurs  before  a  following  uvular  segment  found  in 
other  Spanish  dialects,  e.g..  un  .ioro'bado  {[unXoro^^ol, 

Given  the  present  framework  of  generative  phonology,  there  is  no 
way  to  formalize  nasal  assimilation  to  a  following  uvular  or  glottal 
segment,  with  the  systematic  nasal  surfacing  as  \j\\.     Nor  could  we,  or 
perhaps  better  said,  would  we  want  to  formalize  the  rule  of  nasal 
assimilation  so  as  to  have  either  a  uvular  nasal  before  [X*]  or  a  glottal 
nasal  before  Qh"!  as  a  surface  output,  since  uvular  nasals  and  glottal 
nasals  are  physiologically  impossible. 
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It  is  suggested  here  that  rule  (5)  alx)ve  captvires  the  facts  of 
nasal  assimilation  In  these  dialects,  "because  it  captures  the  fact  that 
the  velar  nasal,  being  the  most  "back  nasail  that  is  physiologically 
possi"ble,  occurs  in  these  environments. 

If,  however,  a  disdect  exists  >rfiere  any  nasal  other  than  [n")  or 
[5I  occurs  "before  [x"I  or  [h*],  then  rule  (5),  or  any  other  heretofore 
proposed  rule,  could  not  account  for  such  processes. 

Table  VII  shows  the  need  for  rules  of  vowel  nasalization  and 
nasal  consonant  deletion,  previously  shown  as  (2)  and  (3)  in  this 
chapter,  with  a  generalization  of  the  environments,  as  shown  below  in 
(6)  and  (?)« 

(6)  VOWEL  NASALIZATION  (obligatory) 
hi  ->   [V]  / ^N# 

(7)  NASAL  CONSONANT  DELETION  (optional) 

A/  -*  OT  /  V ^ 

Rule  (7)  is  optional,  and  would  occur  33.7^  of  the  time. 

The  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  versus  standard 
nasal  assimilation  of  the  total  number  of  occurrences  of  systematic  /n/ 
in  syllable-final  position  within  a  word  are  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

From  the  total  number  of  1028  occurrences  of  /n/  in  syllable-final 
position  within  a  word,*^  a  total  of  752  of  those  occurrences  resulted 
in»   (1)  the  velar  nasal  [ijl — ^V33  occurrences;  (2)  standard  nasal  as- 
similation— 319  occurrences.  The  remaining  276  occurrences  of  /n/  in 
this  environment  will  be  accounted  for  in  Ta"ble  XI,  since  in  all  of 
these  cases,  the  nasal  consonant  was  deleted. 

Table  VIII  shows  that  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  across  syllable-boun- 
daries within  a  word,  nasal  assimilation  does  not  predominate  as  in 
standard  Spanish,  but  rather,  the  velar  nasal  is  most  frequent  in  this 
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TABLE  VIII 

HICNEriC  VARIAirrS  OF  SYSTEI>!ATIC  /n/  HT 
SYIIABLE-FINAL  POSITION  (1028  OCCURREITCES ) 


Following 

Segment 


Standard  Nasal 
Assimilation 
No.      % 

3 

.3 

k 

.^ 

2dh 

27.6 

2h 

2.3 

4 

,h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

319 

31.0 

Velar  Nasal 

No. 

% 

^9 

h.S 

16 

1.6 

276 

26.8 

76 

7.^ 

12 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^29 

41.8 

Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Palat  oalv  e  olar 

PalatsLl 

Glottal 

Totals 


environment,  occ^trring  41. 8^  of  the  tine,  while  standard  nasal  assimila- 
tion occxtrs  at  a  frequency  rate  of  only  31.0^.  The  remaining  26.81  are 
cases  of  i>deletion  (see  Table  Xl).  Although  in  this  environment  in  KCS 
rapid  speech  the  velar  nasal  is  most  frequent,  its  higher  percentage  of 
occurrence  is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  was  the  case  before  a  pause  or  be- 
fore a  word-boimdary  within  a  breath-group. 

Table  EC  presents  a  comparison  of  the  occurrences  of  the  velar 
nasal  versi;is  standard  nasal  assimilation,  relative  to  the  point  of 
articulation  of  the  initial  segment  of  the  following  syllable,  using  the 
data  previotisly  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  IX  shows  that  in  syllable-final  position,  within  a  word,  the 
velar  nasal  again  predominates  over  nasal  assimilation  as  found  in  the 
standard  language,  but  this  time  one  exception  must  be  noted.  With  the 
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TABLE  n 

VEIAR  NASAL  VERSUS  NASAL  ASSII'ILATION 
IN  SYLLABLE-FINAL  FOSTTION 


Initial  Segment 
of  Following 
Syllable 

Total  Nunber 

of 
Occiirrences 

standard  Nasal 
Assimilation 
No.      % 

Velar  NasaJ. 
No.      % 

Vowel 

4 

0 

0 

h 

100.0 

Bilabial 

5S 

3 

5.8 

49 

94.2 

Labiodental 

20 

h 

20.0 

16 

80.0 

Dental 

560 

284 

50.7 

276 

49.3 

Alveolar 

100 

7h 

24.0 

76 

76.0 

Palatoalveolar 

16 

4 

25.0 

12 

75.0 

Palat-a,! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Glottal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

exception  of  a  following  dental  segment  across  a  syllable-boundary, 
within  a  word,  the  velar  nasal  occurs  from  75.0  to  100. 01^  of  the  time. 
The  data  in  Table  IX  reflect  the  fact  that  across  syllable-boundaries 
within  a  word,  the  velar  nasaJ.  occxors  at  a  frequency  rate  of  57. ^"j» 
while  standard  nasal  assimilation  occurs  at  a  rate  of  42.^'^  in  this  same 
environment.  While  the  velar  nasal  is  still  most  frequent  in  this 
environment,  its  domination  is  not  as-  strong  as  in  absolute-final  or 

o 

word-final  positions. 

The  one  exception,  as  noted  in  Table  IX,  where  the  velar  nasal 
does  not  occur  more  frequently  than  nasal  assimilation,  is  when  the 
initial  segment  after  the  syllable-boundary  is  dental.  Since  there  are 
only  two  non-nasal  dental  segments  in  KCS ,  i.e,  [^t")  and  [^d"|,  differing 
only  by  the  single  feat\ire  [voicel,  the  effect  of  the  feature  []voicel 
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was  studied  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  a  preceding  nasal  segment,  in 

this  environment.  Table  X  presents  these  data. 

TABLE  X 

VELAR  NASAL  VERSUS  DEOTAL  NASAL 
BEFORE  DENTAL  SEOSTTS 


Initial  Dental 
Segment  after 
Syllahle-boundary 

Nvmber 
of 
OccTxrrences 

Velar  Nasa.1 
No.               % 

Den+Al  Nasal 
No.               % 

[-voice 
[Vvoice] 

288 
272 

273 
3 

98.9 
1.1 

19  6.6 
265          97.^ 

Table  X  clearly  suggests  that  the  feature  [voice")  has  a  very 
strong  effect  on  whether  a  velar  nasal,  or  normal  nasal  assimilation  oc- 
curs before  dental  segments.  Before  the  voiced  segment  [d"],  the  velar 
nas5Ll  occurred  only  1.1^  of  the  time.  Before  voiceless  [t^,  however, 
the  velar  nasal  occurred  98.9^  of  the  time.-^ 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  VIU  and  IX  account  for  only  73.1'^'  of 
the  total  occurrences  of  systematic  /n/  in  syllable-final  environments 
within  a  word.  The  remaining  26.8(1  of  the  occurrences  of  underlying  /n/ 
in  this  environment  is  accounted  for  in  Table  XI. 

The  first  half  of  Table  XI  accounts  for  the  five  vowels  of  Spanish 
followed  by  a  nasal  consonant,  when  this  vowel  has  been  nasalized,  with 
a  later  deletion  of  this  syllable-final  nasal  consonant  (see  rules  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  chapter).  The  remaining  half  of  Table  XI  presents  these 
seune  surface  variants  of  /n/,  i,e.,[v"|,  but  now  when  they  are  followed 
by  a  glottal  stop,  i.e.,[Y«'~I. 

Table  XI  shows  that  vowel  nasalization  in  syllable-final  environ- 
ments, followed  by  deletion  of  the  nasal  consonant,  occurs  at  a 
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TABUS  XI 


DEHETICN  OF  SYSTErATIC  /n/  IN 
SYLLABLE-FETAL  El^.'IP.CKIZNTS 


Surface 
Form 


Numter 
of 
Occurrences 


Percentage  of  Occurrences 
from  Total  Occurrences 

of  /n/  in 
SyllalDle-flnal  Position 


/an/  -^  [t-] 

/en/  ->  [^1 

/in/-^  m 

/on/  -*  [51 

/un/^  [u] 


72 

k 
92 
16 


7.0 
8.1 
.4 
8.9 
1.6 


/an/  -»  [S?1 

/en/  -?  [^?1 

/in/  -,  P?l 

/on/   ^  [^?1 

/un/  -^  [u?l 
Totals 


2J 

i^ 

0 
0 

0 

276 


.4 

0 
0 

0 

26.8 


percentage  rate  of  26.8.  As  was  the  case  in  word-final  position  within 
a  "breath-group,  the  velar  nasal  predominates,  J^2.2;'J,  "but  in 
syllable-final  environments,  however,  nasal  assimilation  is  the  second 
most  frequent  process,  31.01,  somewhat  different  to  what  was  shown  in 
word-final  environments,  in  which  //n/  ->  [v"]  occurred  more  frequently 
than  nasal  assimilation.  In  syllable-final  environments,  vowel 
nasalization  followed  by  nasal  consonant  deletion  occurred  at  a  per- 
centage rate  of  only  26.8, 
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The  data  presented  in  Tables  VHI,  IX,  and  XI,  once  again  suggest 
the  need  for  several  variable  rapid  speech  rules  in  the  phonology  of 
KCS. 

Tables  VIII  and  IX  suggest  the  need  for  a  rule  of  syllable-final 
nasaJ.  velarization,  shown  below  as  (8)i 

(8)  SYUAELE-FUTAL  ITASAL  \'SLARIZATiaT 

A/  -^  [9]  / $ 

The  above  optional  rule  occurs  ^2,2^  of  the  time,  based  on  the 
data  used  in  this  study.  „  . 

Rules  (1),  (k')  f  and  (8)  could,  of  course,  be  collapsed  as  shown 
in  (9)1 

(9)  NASAL  VEIARIZATIOT 

r#A    (83.  or!) 

A/  -^  [3I  / <  #  [   (^^M) 

(^$J    (i^2.i^;^) 

The  percentages  shown  in  riiLe  (9)  indicate  that  the  percentages 
of  application  of  this  rule  are  directly  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  boundary  involved.  , 

The  other  rule  suggested  by  Tables  ^THI  and  IX  is  that  of  nasal 
assimilation,  as  previously  shown  in  (5).  This  rule,  also  optional, 
would  apply  across  syllable-boundaries,  within  a  word,  31. (^  of  the  time. 

Table  XI  shows  the  need  for  rules  of  vowel  nasalization  and  nasal 
consonant  deletion,  as  previously  shown  in  (6)  and  (?)»  with  an  even 
more  general  environment,  as  shown  below  in  (lO)  ajid  (11)j 

(10)  VOlfSL  NASALIZATION  (obligatory) 

An  /  -^  [*1  / ^^ 

(11)  NASAL  C0N30ITAITT  lELFriGN   (optional) 
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Rule  (U)  is  optional,  and  occirrs  26, 8^1  of  the  time. 

Rules  (3),  (7),  and  (ll)  can  "be  collapsed,  as  shovm  "below  in  (l2)t 

(12)  NASAL  CaiSONAKT  DELETIOI'I 

/1^'^     (9.7^) 

A/  -^  C^  /  V W  i   (33.7?) 

(^$J    (26.81) 

From  the  percentages  shovm  in  rule  (12),  it  can  "be  seen  that  the 
rule  of  NASAL  CONSCNANT  DELETION  applies  most  frequently  in  word-final 
environments  (33.71)i  and  least  frequently  in  absolute-final  position 
{9,7^o).     In  syllable-final  environments,  rule  (12)  applies  at  a  rate 
of  26.^.. 

Systematic  /n/  in  syllable-initial  position  in  the  taped  material 
used  in  this  study  appeared  sporadically  as  [rjl,  as  shown  in  the  lexical 
Items  in  (l3): 

(13)  Lexical  item  Phonetic  form 

a.  cuneta  'trench*  ^kugeta") 

b.  maricones  'queers'  [marlkSneh") 

c.  enamorar  'to  inspire  love'  [eijaroorail 

d.  enamorada  'in  love'  [erjamoraj^l 

e.  enanoras  'you  inspire  love'  [ejamSrah") 

f.  Leninistas  'Leninists'  [leniglhtahl 

g.  vinieron  'they  came'  ^biijylron'] 

Also,  in  two  isolated  cases,  systematic  syllable-initial  /n/,  as  shown 
below  in  (l4) ,  was  phonetically  realized  just  as  nasalization  on  the 
preceding  vowel: 

(1^)  Lexical  item  Phonetic  form 

a,  enamorar  [eamorai"] 

b,  enamora  [eamSra") 
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In  all  "but  the  ten  cases  shown  in  (13)  and  (l^) (Leninistas  ap- 
peared twice) ,  systematic  /n/  in  syllable-initial  position  appeared  as 

[n]. 

In  all  of  the  lexical  items  in  (I3)  and  (l^) ,  except  for  cuneta . 
either  a  prefix-boundary  or  a  morpheme-boundary  is  involved,  i.e.  items 
(I3c),  (d),  and  (e),  and  items  (l^a)  and  (b)  all  contain  the  prefix  en-; 
item  (l3"b)  contains  a  morpheme-boundary  between  the  singular  surface 
form  marie on  and  the  -es  plvcral-mraking  suffix;  item  (l3g)  contains  a 
morpheme-boundary  between  the  irregular  preterite  stem  vin-  and  the 
third  person  plural  marker.  It  is  possible  in  aU  these  cases 
(excluding  cuneta)  that  the  nasal  velarization  process  might  be  affected 
by  the  presence  of  these  boundaries. 

Since  the  process  of  vowel  nasalization  and  following  nasal  con- 
sonant deletion  appears  to  be  a  rather  frequent  process  in  KGS ,  occur- 
ring 33.7^  of  the  time  in  word-final  environments,  and  26. Sj  of  the  time 
in  syllable-final  position,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  seg- 
ment following  the  syllable-boundary  or  word-boundary  has  any  effect  on 
these  two  previoiisly  mentioned  processes. 

Tables  XII  through  XVI  analyze  the  five  Spanish  vowels,  relative  to 
the  following  segment,  in  all  cases  where  the  process  of  vowel  nasaliza- 
tion and  a  following  deletion  of  the  nasal  consonant  has  taken  place. 

Table  XII  shows  that  the  process  /an/  =>  [aC^  occurs j^°  (l)  most 
frequently  in  syllable-final  position,  5^.3t  (51.4  and  2.9^);  (2)  word- 
finally  before  vowels  at  a  rate  of  28. 4t  versus  65.9^  before  a  following 
consonant. 

Table  XIII  shows  that  the  process  /en/  =>  [e('')l  occurs: 
(1)  most  frequently  in  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group,  ^9.2^ 
(^5.8  and  3.^'^)f  although  this  same  process  occurs  almost  as  frequently, 
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TABLE  XII 


SEGMENTS  FOLLOUDTG  /an/  VfHEN 
IT  APIEARS  AS  [?]  or  [a?] 


Following 
Segment 

[a]/        ^ 
No.           % 

No. 

% 

[a^/        ^ 
No.            7o 

[S^l  /        % 

No,             ^ 

m 

■ 

[a] 

16 

11.3 

[1] 

12 

8.5 

'u" 

^ 

2.9 

[ti 

8 

5.7 

8 

5.7 

*          2.9 

[41 

60 

42.8 

[=1 

h 

2.9 

[11 

^ 

2.9 

8         5.8 

[1=1 

Jt 

2,? 

— 



Totals 

48 

34.2 

72 

51.4 

8          5.8 

4         2.9 

^2,h^.  (40.7  and  1.7^),  in  syllable-final  environments  within  a  word; 
(2)  before  vowels  at  a  percentage  rate  of  17.0  versus  74.5?^  before  a 
following  consonant. 

Table  XIV,  although  dealing  with  only  four  occurrences,  shows  that 
the  process  /in/  =>  [i(?)]  occurred  r.ost  frequently  in  syllable-final 
environments  within  a  word,  75.01,  and  that  all  four  occurrences  of  this 
process  took  place  before  the  consonant  [f]. 

Table  XV  shows  that  the  process  /un/  =^  [u(^)]  occurs s   (l)  most 
frequently  in  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group,  81. 51;  (62.^-^ 
and  18. 91)  J  (2)  before  vowels  at  a  rate  of  12.6;^  versus  87.41  before  a 
following  consonant. 
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TABLE  Xni 

ssci-Eirrs  fciic^t'';  /er./  frnn; 

rr  ATTZP'.^  A3  fe"!  or  [e?l 


Followia;?  L 
SegTnent       "'°' 


'    -■  <«  :To.       *         :'o.       ■?         :to.         t  :,'o.         <         No.       * 


jft?  ^       1.7  '^       1.7 

[a]  12       5.1  ^        1.7 

[el 

[t]  ^  52     22.1  *      1.7 

[s"l  2if    10.1  i*        1.7 

cn 
in 

Cy(t)1 

Totals  i<-        1.7      108    ^^5.8        96    i;0.7         k       1.7  8        3.^         '-      1.7 


12 

5.1 

20 

8.5 

l> 

1.7 

20 

8.5 

* 

52 

22.1 

k 

1.7 

8 

3.^^ 

Zk 

10.1 

12 

5.1 

k 

1.7 

it 

1.7 

2» 

1.7 

8 

3A 

2it 

10.1 

k 

— 

1.7      108 

k3,8 

96 

i*-0.7 

TABLE  Xr/ 

sroi::irrs  Fcn.o',.T";  /in/  '..i^r:: 
r?  AFr7/-.r.s  as  [f  or  [i:?l 


Following  [11  /__j^      [i1  /__#      [11  /       i       [5?-|  /_,-^       [171  /_#       [Tfl  /      ; 
Segment      llo.        66  No.      ,^  No.      %^  No.     ^  No.     ^  No.        %^ 


Segment 

Cfl       _      _       1  2i^      :}  2^ 

Total  0  0  1     25.0  3     75.0 
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TABLE  XV 


SEG^!E^!TS  FOLLC.Tr;   /un/  M-EN 

rr  apfejsjij  as  ful  or  [Ti?"! 


Following  [ti1  l_jm     [ul  /_J^     [ral  /__$     [u?1  /_^fr^     [^?]  /      #     [u?]  /      $ 
Segment      No.      56  No.    56  No.    :!  No.        ^  No.      %  No.      % 


[el  U,     6.3  ^       6.3 

[p1  8    12.1*  h,      6.3 

W 

[tl  i*     6.3  ^       6.3 

W 

cn 
w 
w 
w     -   - 

Tcrtals       0        0  ilO     62.6      12     18.7        0  0  12       18.9 


h 

6.3 

8 

12.1* 

K 

6.3 

h 

6.3 

12 

• 

18.7 

i* 

6.3 

\\ 

6.3 

if 

6.3 

.>*• 

_^ 

12, i* 

i|0 

62.6 

12 

18.7 

Table  XVI  shows  that  the  process  /on/=^['5(?)"|  occxirsi  (l)  most 
frequently  in  word-finaJ.  environments  within  a  "breath-group,  52. C^  (^0.0^ 
and  12.0?o),  although  this  same  process  occurs  almost  as  frequently,  46. Q?, 
in  syllable-final  environments  within  a  vjord;  (2)  before  vowels  at  a 
rate  of  28.CRS,  versus  72. Oj^  before  a  following  consonamt. 

Table  XVII  compares  the  rates  of  occurrence  of  the  process  //IT/ 
•s^     [vl  before  the  different  vowels  of  Sjanish. 

There  appear  to  be  no  substantive  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  data  in  Table  XVII ,  relative  to  which  vowels  or  class  of  vowels 
act  in  any  significant  way  toward  affecting  the  process  f^m/r^  \j~\. 
This  process  occvirs  most  frequently  before  [-high"]  vowels,  9^.8^  of  the 
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TABUE  XVI 

ssGMsrrs  FOLLOv;rr,  /on/  ',m^T 

IT  AFFE.^RS  AS  [Zl  CI^  [  o  H 


FollcwL-5.-  [ol  /       ^#     [o1  / ^     [Zl  / $     [o?l  / ^r'     [o'l  / ^     [-5'!  / i 

Segment       No.      %^  No.    *  No.    %  No.  %  No.      %  No.      ^ 


2.0 


[a! 

8 

k.O 

Cel 

20 

10.0 

[il 

Col 

8 

4.0 

[ul 

12 

6.0 

Cp1 

* 

C^1 

[ml 

if 

2.0 

Cf1 

i* 

2.0 

Ct1 

if       2.0 

w 

if 

2.0 

20     10.0 

C-1 

8 

if.O 

60     30.0 

[11 

12 

6.0 

C^l 

if       2.0 

Z^l        - 

_          — . 

if       2,0 

Totals       0 

0           -30 

4C.0 

92     if6.0 

if  2.0 
if  2.0 
if        2.0 


if         2.0 
if         2.0 


2if       12.0 


total  occurrences,  "but  it  is  suggested  that  this  percentcige  is  merely 
indicative  of  the  phonotactics  of  Spanish  which  do  not  favor  (♦•  high") 
vowels  plus  nasals  in  word-final  environments. 

Table  XVIII  compares  the  rates  of  occxtrrence  of  the  process 
An/=^[v~),  relative  to  the  type  of  consonant  which  follows. 
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TABLE  XVII 

VOWEL  NASALIZATION  AKD   NASAL 
DELETION  BEFORE  V0HEI5 


Following 
Vowel 


Number  of 
Occurrences 


Percentage  of 
Occurrences 


[a] 
[el 
[i1 
[o] 
[ul 
Totals 


32 

52 

0 

60 

8 
152 


21.1 

3^.2 

0 

39.5 

100.0 


From  the  data  presented  in  Table  XVIII,  the  following  observa- 
tions are  noted,  relative  to  the  process  /vn/  =^  [v]:   (l)  This  pro- 
cess takes  place  before  [+ anterior"!  segments  at  a  rate  of  S?.-^^} 

(2)  The  process  occurs  before  (^coronal"]  segments  at  a  rate  of  77.3?; 

(3)  Before  [+ anterior;-*- coronal")  segments  at  a  rate  of  75.6:^;  (k)   Be- 
fore [-sonorant")  segments  80. ^"^  of  the  time;  (5)  Before  [-vconsonantall 
segments  100^  of  the  time;  (6)  Before  [+continuant1  segments  37. 0^:  of 
the  time,  or  conversely,  before  [-continuant]  segments  at  a  rate  of 
63. (K.  The  natural  class  before  which  the  process  //n/  =^  [v]  occurs 
would  seem  to  be  [^anterior;  +coronal;  -sonorant;  -continuant],  before 
which  the  above  process  occurs  at  a  rate  of  ^1.2o.  Since,  however,  the 
significance  of  the  above  natural  class,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
less  than  significant  percentage  of  occurrence  (^^1.2")  is  somewhat 
questionable,  a  more  meaningful  statement  relative  to  the  data  given  in 
Table  XVIII  would  bej  [+ anterior;  -vcoronal]  segments  appear  to  be  a 


Following 
Consonant 
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TABLE  XVIII 

VOWEL  NASALIZATION  AND  NASAL 
DELETION  BEFORE  CONSONANTS 


Number  of 
Occurrences 


Percentage  of 
Occurrences 


[P]   • 

m 
[tl 

[11 

[yl 

[g] 

Totals 


16 

8 

24 

8 

88 

108 

104 

48 
8 
8 
8 
40 
4 
476 


3.3 
1.7 
5.1 
1.7 

18.5 

22.7 

21.8 

0.8 

10.1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

8.4 

0.8 

100.0 


conditioning  factor  before  which  the  processes  of  vowel  nasalisation 
followed  "by  deletion  of  the  nasal  consonant  occurs ,  across  both 
syllable-boundaries  within  a  word,  and  acrocs  word-boundaries,  before 
which  the  above  mentioned  processes  occur  at  a  rate  of  75.6v3.  It  seems 
that  the  blade  of  the  tongue  and  the  region  of  the  oral  cavity  between 
the  lips  and  the  alveolar  ridge,  are  a  rather  strong  conditioning  factor 
on  the  process  of  /,'N/  ■=>  [vl. 
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The  presence  of  the  velar  nasal  in  environments  other  than  before 
a  following  velar  segr.ent  is  a  well-kno;>m  and  well-documented  phenomenon 
in  Cuhan  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  other  Spanish  dialects.  The  processes 
of  vowel  nasalization  followed  by  deletion  of  the  nasal  consonant, 
though  less  well-documented,  has  previously  appeared  in  the  literature 
concerning  Cubaji  Spanish,  e.g.  Isba§escu  (l968a).  The  presence  of  the 
velar  nasal,  which  is  highly-marked  and  rather  less  common  in  languages 
of  the  world,  in  contexts  other  than  before  velar  consonants,  has  always 
been  rather  unexplainable.  With  the  available  evidence  now  showing  the 
process  Att/  ^  [jl  to  be  rather  common  in  Cuban  Spanish  dialects,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  relatedness  of  these  two  phenomena,  i.e. 
An/  =^    [v1,  and  the  appearance  of  [ij1  in  contexts  other  than  before 
velar  consonants.  The  precise  question  that  arises  is  whether  a 
significant  percentage  of  what  has  heretofore  been  reported  as  a  velar 
nasal  was,  in  reality,  the  velar  nasal,  or  was  in  actuality,  a 
nasalized  vowel. 

For  some  reason,  it  seems  that  nasalized  vowels  are  often  per- 
ceived as  being  followed  by  velar  nasals. ^  it  seems  logical,  or  at 
least  explainable,  that  nasalized  vowels  should  be  perceived  as  velar 
nasals,  since  during  the  production  of  nasal  vowels,  when  the  velum  is 
lowered,  the  velum  provides  the  most  prominent  obstruction  in  the  oral 
cavity.  In  the  production  of  non-velar  nasal  consonants,  however,  the 
velum  provides  only  a  secondary  obstruction,  the  main  obstruction  being 
complete  closure  somewhere  anterior  to  the  velum.  These  facts  would 
perhaps  help  to  explain  why  nasal  vowels  are  perceived  as  being  followed 
by  velar  nasals,  but  that  non-velar  nasal  consonants  are  not  perceived 
as  such. 
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If  it  is  the  case  that  we  do  perceive  nasalized  vowels  as  [Vn"'t 
then  it  is  also  possible  that  what  has  been  frequently  reported  in  Cuban 
Spanish  as  ([nl  may  have  been,  in  reality,  a  nasalized  vowel.  If  this 
suggestion  were  empirically  testable,  then  many  of  the  theoretical 
problems  concerned  with  the  presence  of  the  velar  nasal  would  be  some- 
what diminished,  since,  particularly  in  rapid  speech,  nasalized  vowels 
are  less  marked,  less  complex,  and  more  frequent  among  the  world's  lan- 
guages than  is  the  velar  nasal.  Systematic  /n/  nasalizing  a  preceding 
vowel  and  then  being  deleted,  especially  in  rapid  speech,  certainly 
seems  more  natural  than  replacing  systematic  /n/  with  the  more  complex, 
more  highly-marked  velar  nasal  [n"I. 

Another  plausible  explanation  for  what  has  been  reported  as  a 
velar  nasal  is  that  after  the  nasal  consonemt  has  been  deleted,  a 
glottal  stop  is  inserted,  resulting  in  the  string  [v**!;  this  string, 
since  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  glottal  stop  is  perceived  as  being 
velar,  could  easily  be  perceived  as  [Vg"!.  Recall  that  the  presence  of 
[^1  was  reported  in  Tables  TV,  VII,  and  XI  of  this  chapter, 
3A    Voicing  of  Intervocalic  Stops 

The  voicing  of  /ptk/  in  intervocalic  environments  in  KCS  rapid 
speech,  by  speakers  from  the  province  of  La  Habana,  was  first  reported 
in  Saciuk  (197^). 

In  transcribing  the  tapes  used  in  this  study,  instances  of  voicing 
of  intervocalic  /ptk/  were  recorded  in  regard  to  the  preceding  vowel , 
which  could  potentially  somehow  be  a  conditioning  factor.  These  data 
are  reported  in  Table  XIX. 

Table  XIX  shows  that,  in  the  five  hours  of  recorded  material  used 
In  this  study,  there  were  115  occurrences  of  voicing  of  /ptk/  in 
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TABLE  XIX 

VOICING  OF  INTERVOCALIC  STOPS 


Segment 

Preceded 

by  [a! 
No.   ,^ 

Preceded 

by  [e1 
No.  % 

Preceded 
by  [i1 
No.  % 

Preceded 

by  [o1 
No.  % 

Preceded 
by  [ul 
No.  % 

hi        lf\ 

9   7.8 

0     0 

0 

0 

5   ^^.3 

0     0 

M    m 

^   3.5 

7   6.0 

0 

0 

8   7.0 

0     0 

M     l£\ 

16  13, ? 

^1  ?'?,? 

8 

7.0 

12  10, i^ 

i  M 

Totals 

29  25.2 

h^    ^1.7 

8 

7.0 

25  21.7 

5  ^.h 

Intervocalic  environments.  Since  it  would  "be  counterproductive,  the 
total  number  of  occtarrences  of  /ptk/  in  intervocalic  environments  was 
not  taljulated.  Of  the  total  number  of  occurrences,  the  115  cases  of 
voicing  of  /ptk/  between  vowels  would  certainly  represent  a  less  than 
l.Q^  frequency  of  occurrence. 

Table  XIX  shows  that  intervocalic  /k/  was  most  frequently  voiced 
(82  occurrences— 71.3:^).  These  data  are  supported  by  Isba^escu  (l968a) 
who  mentions  a  few  cases  of  voicing  of  only  /k/.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  lexical  item  que  was  very  frequently  pronounced 
as  [^11 }  the  frequency  of  this  particular  lexical  item  would  tend  to 
severely  skew  these  data. 

Table  XIX  also  shows  that  /ptk/  was  voiced  between  vowels  most 
frequently  when  the  preceding  vowel  was  [el  (48  occurrences— 4l. 7?). 
Table  XIX  also  shows  that  intervocalic  voicing  of  /ptk/  took  place  when 
the  preceding  vowel  was  [-highl  88.6^  of  the  time.  This  high  percentage, 
however,  is  probably  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  reflecting  not  the  fact 
that  [-highl  vowels  condition  intervocalic  voicing  of  /ptk/,  but  rather 
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that  the  distrilmtf.  i  or  occurrence  of  (+high']  vowels  in  Spanish  is  less 

than  that  of  [-higr.  vowels, 

Saciuk  (197^) J  as  previously  mentioned,  reported  that  Intervocalic 

voicing  of  /ptk/  was  aJjnost  exclusively  limited  to  NCS  speakers  whose 

native  province  was  La  Habana.  Table  XX  reports  the  occurrences  of 

/ptk/  — >  O^M]   in  the  environment  V V  "by  speaker's  province  of 

orrigin. 

TABLE  XX 

DISTRrBUriON  OF  OCCURRENCES  OF 
INTERVOCALIC  VOICEIG  OF  /ptk/ 

BY  spea>i:r's  frovhjce 


Province  of 
Origin 


Number  of 
Occurrences 


Percentage  of 
Occurrences 


Camagiiey 
la  Habana 
Matanzas 
Orient e 
Pinar  del  Rio 
Las  Villas 


3 

l(y^ 

0 

0 
0 
8 


2.6 

90. i^ 

0 

0 

0 

7.0 


Table  XX  confirms  the  report  of  Saciuk  (197^) f  showing  that  the 
Intervocalic  voicing  of  /ptk/  occurred  90.^'^  of  the  time  among  KCS 
speakers  originating  from  the  province  of  La  Habana, 

Among  the  three  speakers  from  Camaguey  and  Las  Villas  who  account 
for  9.6^  of  the  instances  of  intervocalic  voicing  of  /ptk/,  it  should  be 
reported  that  all  three  of  these  speakers  have  been  continually  exposed 
to  the  speech  of  KCS  speakers  from  the  province  of  La  Habana. 
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Taiae  XIX  suggests  the  following  optional  rxile  for  MCS  rapid 
speech,  particularly  in  speakers  originating  in  La  Hatana  provincej 
(15)  /ptk/  VOICING  (optional) 

t  >  — ^   [-vvoicel  A y 

After  the  application  of  rule  (l5) ,  the  rule  of  spirantization  of 
voiced  olDStruents  will  then  apply,  producing  [^  ^  jf\, 

3.5  Phonetic  Manifestations  of 
Systeratic  /s/ 

In  many  American  Spanish  dialects,  systematic  /s/  surfaces  in  its 
underlying  form,  i.e.  as  a  [-^-strident]  sibilant.  In  some  American 
Spanish  dialects,  however,  including  KCS ,  systematic  /s/  may  also  appear 
phonetically  as  the  [-strident!  fricative  [h],  or  as  lf\,   particularly 
in  syllable-final  environments. 

The  different  surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /s/  were  re- 
corded and  tabulated  in  the  following  environments:   (l)  absolute-final 
position;  (2)  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group;  (l)  syllable- 
final  position  within  a  word;  (4)  syllable-initial  position. 

Table  XXI  presents  the  different  surface  manifestations  of 
systematic  /s/  in  absolute-final  position.  It  shows  that  in  this 
environment  the  most  frequent  surface  variant  of  systematic  /s/  is 
lf\  (7^M);   the  second  most  frequent  surface  manifestation  is  [h] 
(21.81);  the  least  common  phonetic  form  is  [s]  (3.8^),-^^ 

The  data  in  Table  XXI  suggest  the  following  optional  rule  for  KCS 
rapid  speech,  with  the  percentages  of  occurrence  given  for  each  portion 
of  the  rulet 
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TABLE  XXI 


PHONETIC  VAHIAirrS  OF  SY^EI'!ATIC 
/s/  IN  ABSOLUTE-FETAL  POSITION 


S\irface 
Variajit 


Number  of 
Occiirrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

2h 

3.8 

136 

21.8 

46'? 

74.4 

625 

100.0 

[h] 

Totals 


(16)  ABSOLUTE-FINAL  /s/  ASPIRATION  OR  DELETION 

[0^       (74.4t) 
(  / m 

hj      (2i.8rO 

Rvile  (l6),  although  technically  optional,  accounts  for  96.2^  of 
the  total  surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /s/  in  the  stated 
environment . 

TaUe  XXII  presents  the  different  percentages  of  occurrence  of 
systematic  /s/  in  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group,  relative  to 
the  initial  segment  of  the  following  word,  "based  on  the  total  of 
occurrences  of  systematic  /s/  (1906) . 

Table  XXII  shows  that  the  most  frequent  surface  variant  of  syste- 
matic /s/  in  word-final  environments  within  a  breath-group  is  []^, 
occurring  at  a  rate  of  54. 2J^;  the  second  most  frequent  surface  variant 
is  ^hl  (43.0"^')!  "by  far  the  least  frequent  surface  manifestation  of  /s/ 
in  this  environment  is  [s~\   (2.8"^. 
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TABLE  XXn 


PHONETIC  VAR JAM'S  OF  SYSTEMATIC 
/s/  IN  WORD-FHTAL  FOSmOJJ 
(1906  OCCURRENCES) 


Following 
Segment 

No. 

^=^ 

No. 

'h' 

\ 
IJo. 

(Vsyllabic] 

16 

0.8 

207 

10.9 

309 

16.2 

-sylla"bic| 
+sonorantJ 

8 

0.^ 

168 

8.9 

li^8 

7.8 

Cp] 

0 

0 

52 

2.7 

(>5 

3.^ 

\' 

0 

0 

28 

1.^ 

kO 

2.1 

w 

15 

0.8 

137 

7.3 

181 

9.5 

[f] 

0 

0 

68 

3.6 

VV 

/^.O 

if) 

0 

0 

60 

3.1 

Wf 

7.7 

l£\ 

0 

0 

12 

0.6 

12 

0.6 

W 

0 

0 

12 

0.6 

19 

1.0 

C=] 

16 

0.8 

es 

3.6 

29 

1.5 

W 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0.1 

PI 

_0 

0 

— ^ 

0,-? 

5 

0.3 

Totals 

55 

2.8 

817 

h-^.o 

103^ 

5^.2 

The  data  in  Table  XXII  suggest  the  need  for  the  following  rxole  in 
KCS  rapid  speech: 

(17)  WORD-FnrAL  /s/  ASPIRATION  OR  DELETION 
f0l  (5^.2-^) 

A/  -^         >  / ff 

Rule  (17) »  although  optional,  accounts  for  97.2;^  of  the  surface 
manifestations  of  systematic  /s/  in  word-final  environments  within  a 
"breath-group , 
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By  a  generalization  of  the  environment,  and  "by  computation  of  an 
arithmetic  mean  for  the  percentages  of  occurrence,  mles  (l6)  and  (l?) 
can  "be  collapsed,  as  shown  "below: 

(18)  /s/  DELEriON  OR  ASPIRATION  AT  ALL  WORD-EOUNDARIES 

A/  -^    M  / f 

Rule  (l8),  while  still  optional  in  rapid  speech,  accounts  for 
96.7^  of  the  total  nujn"ber  of  occurrences  of  systematic  /s/  at  all 
word-'boundaries ,  i.e.,  this  optional  rule  fails  to  occur  in  KCS  rapid 
speech  only  3.3"  of  the  time,  "based  on  the  data  used  in  this  study. 

Table  XXIII  shoiis  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  sxirface 
variants  [s  h  ^  of  systematic  /s/  in  wort^-final  environments  within  a 
"breath-group,  relative  to  the  initial  segment  of  the  immediately 
following  lexical  item,  "based  on  the  individual  environment  of 
occurrence  in  each  case. 

From  the  presentation  of  the  data  in  Ta"ble  XXIII ,  it  can  "be  seen 
that  in  no  case  was  the  strident  sibilant  [s"]  the  most  frequent  surface 
variant  "before  any  other  following  segment  within  the  "breath-group.  In 
its  highest  frequency  of  occurrence,  before  the  obstruent  [s],  the  sur- 
face variant  [s]  occurred  only  1^.^  of  the  time.  It  should  be  noted 
here,  however,  that  any  time  [s]  occurs  as  a  surface  variant  of  /s/ 
before  a  following  [s"],  that  what  is  involved  is  not  rapid  speech, 
i.e., a  sinrface  form  such  as  [lossi^arol  for  los  cjgarros  is  impossible 

in  rapid  speech;  in  other  words,  all  l6  occurrences  of  [s~|  before  [s"I 

13 
must  have  come  from  affected  speech  or  perhaps  emphatic  speech.  -^ 

Therefore,  the  highest  rapid  speech  percentage  of  occiorrence  of  [s"]  was 

"before  a  following  [k1,  only  h.^j 


13^ 


TABLE  XXIII 


PERCENTAGE  OF  OCCURREI-TCE  OF  SURFACE 

VAEIAirrS  OF  /s/  DT  WORD-FINAL  POSITION 

RELATIVE  TO  FOLLOimTG  [-vsegmentl 


Following     Occurrences    Occurrences    Occirrrences    Occurrences 

Segment     of  /s/  before  of  j^s]  before  of  [h~\   before  of  [^  before 
segment  in     segment  in     segment  in     segment  in 
question      question      question      question 
No.     -^     No.     fo            No.     %  No.    < 

(of  total) 


[  syllabic] 

532 

27.9 

16 

3.0 

207 

38.9 

309 

58.1 

r^syllabic" 
U-sonorant_ 

32ij. 

17.1 

8 

2.5 

168 

51.8 

148 

45.7 

[P] 

117 

6.1 

0 

0 

52 

l\hA 

65 

55*6 

[t] 

68 

3.5 

0 

0 

28 

ifl.l 

40 

58.9 

m 

333 

17.6 

15 

^.5 

137 

41.1 

181 

54.4 

m 

1^5 

7.6 

0 

0 

68 

46.9 

77 

53.1 

w 

207 

10.8 

0 

0 

60 

29.0 

147 

71.0 

[^ 

2k 

1.2 

0 

0 

12 

50.0 

12 

50.0 

'f" 

31 

1.6 

0 

0 

12 

38.7 

19 

61.3 

[-1 

113 

5.9 

16 

1^.2 

68 

60.2 

29 

25.6 

w 

2 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100.0 

[c] 

10 

0.6 

0 

0 

5 

50.0 

5 

50.0 

According  to  Table  XXIII,  the  [^-strident"]  fricative  [h"]  occurred 
much  more  frequently,  before  all  following  segments  than  [^s],  excepting 
before  the  segment  [h].  In  only  two  cases,  however,  before  a  following 
[-syllabic;  -vsonorant]  segment  and  before  [s],  was  [h]  the  most  frequent 
surface  variant,  occurring  at  percentage  rates  of  51.8  and  60,^ 
respectively.  The  possibility  that  the  segment  following  the  surface 
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variant  ^h"]  of  /s/  iright  somehow  "be  conditioning  the  appearance  of  this 
surface  variant  must  apparently  be  a"bandoned  here,  since  liguids, 
glides,  nasals,  and  []h"l  do  not  form  any  significant  natiiral  class,  as 
they  share  only  the  features  [-syllabic")  and  [-tense"]. 

It  can  also  he  seen  in  Table  XXIII  that  the  surface  variant  [^  of 
systematic  /s/  was  consistently  the  most  frequent  form,  in  terms  of 
lAionetic  manifestation,  before  all  other  segments  except  those  that  are 
[-syllabic;  -vsonorant"!  and  before  the  segment  [si. 

Table  XXIII  greatly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  word-final  environ- 
ments within  a  breath-group  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  the  systematic  phoneme 
/s/  is  most  frequently  realized  as  [(ZTI. 

Table  XXTV  shows  the  different  percentages  of  occurrence  of  sur- 
face variants  of  systematic  /s/  in  syllable-final  environments  within  a 
word  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  relative  to  the  initial  segment  of  the  follow- 
ing syllable,  based  on  all  88*1  occurrences  of  systematic  /s/, 

TABLE  XXr/ 
PHOI'TETIC  VARIANTS  OF  SYSTEI^'ATIC 

/s/  u;  5YUA21f.-¥Ji:al  mv'iP.oiv.'T:r:s 

WITHIN  A  WORD   (88^  OCCURRENCES) 


Following 
Segment 


No. 


[-1 


No. 


W 


No. 


Lf\ 


'-syllabicl 
+  sonorantJ 

0 

0 

[P^ 

iv 

0.5 

[t] 

6^ 

7.2 

m 

11 

Ir? 

Totals 

83 

9.h 

20 

481 
622 


2.2 

7.2 

5^.5 
6,h 

70.3 


5  0.6 

37  4.1 

137  15.6 

0     0 

179  20.3 
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The  data  from  Table  XXIV  clearly  indicate  that  the  most  frequent 
STirface  variant  of  systematic  /s/  in  syllable-final  environments  within 
a  word  is  the  (^-strident"!  fricative  [h],   occurring  at  a  rate  of  70.2?^. 
The  second  most  frequent  surface  variant  is  [^,  20.3rt-;  the  least  fre- 
quently occurring  surface  manifestation  in  this  environment  is  ^s"), 

The  data  in  Table  XXT'  suggest  the  need  for  the  following 
phonological  rule  for  KCS  rapid  speech i 

(19)  SYUAELS-FINAL  S-ASEERATIQT  OR  DELBTION 

f^'^  (20.55) 

A/  -^    <     V  / ^ 

i^hj  (70.  r.) 

Rule  (19) »  although  optional,  accounts  for  90.^  of  the  surface 
manifestations  of  systematic  /s/  in  the  stated  environment. 

By  a  further  generalization  of  the  environments,  and  by  computa- 
tion of  an  arithmetic  mean  for  the  percentages  of  occurrence,  rtiles 
(l6),  (17) t  and  (19)  can  now  be  collapsed,  as  shown  in  (20): 

(20)  S-DEIETION  OR  ASPIRATION  AT  SYILABLE-BOUliLARIES 

r^']     (^9.61) 
A/  -»   M  / ^ 

[hj    (U5.0^o) 

Rule  (20),  while  only  optional  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  accounts  for 
9^.6^  of  the  total  number  of  occurrences  of  systema.tic  /s/  in  all 
syllable-final  environments,  i.e.^this  optional  rule  fails  to  occur 
only  5.^^  of  the  time. 

Rvile  (20)  shows,  furthermore,  that  in  the  final  analysis,  when 
viewing  the  processes  of  s-deletion  and  s-aspiration  in  all  non-syllable- 
initial  environments,  that  s-aspiration  and  s-deleticn  occur  at 
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approxlnately  the  same  frequency  (49.61  versus  ^S.O^Oi  3-n<i  that  they  are 
"both  extremely  common  and  productive  processes  in  the  rapid  speech  of 
this  dialect.  It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  non-ap- 
plication of  rule  (20)  is  very  infrequent  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  i.e.^that 
systematic  /s/  surfacing  without  undergoing  the  application  of  rule  (20) 
is  uncommon,  relatively  rare,  and  unnatural  in  this  style  of  speech. 

Tahle  XXV  shows  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  surface 
variants  of  systematic  /s/  in  syllahle-final  environments  within  a  word, 
relative  to  the  immediately  following  segment,  based  on  the  individual 
environment  of  occurrence  in  each  case. 

TABLE  XV 

lERCENTAGE  OF  OCCUHREITCE  OF  SURFACE  VARIANTS 
OF  /s/  IN  SYLLABIE-FBIAL  Eir/IROJTi:ENTS 
EEIATPr^  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  SHil'lEirr 


Following     Occurrences    Occurrences    Occurrences    Occurrences 

Segment     of  /s/  "before  of  [s"!  before  of  Th"]  before  of  [^  before 
segment  in     segment  in    segment  in     segment  in 
question      question      question      question 
No.     ,^    No.     %          No.     %  No. 

(of  total) 


-if 


-syllabic 
■♦•sonorantj 

25 

2.8 

0 

[P] 

105 

11.9 

h 

[t] 

682 

77.1 

6U 

C^l 

72 

8.1 

15 

20    80.0 


5    20.0 


3.8    64   61.1    37   35.1 

9.4    481    70.5    137    20.1 

20.8     57    79.2     0      0 


From  the  data  presented  in  Table  Xy/^,  it  can  be  seen,  once  again, 
that  in  110  instance  does  the  [Vstridentl  sibilant  [si  appear  as  the  most 
frequent  surface  variant  before  any  other  following  segment  after  the 
syllable-boundary  within  the  word.  In  its  highest  frequency  of 
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occurrence,  "before  the  [+back~l  obstruent  [k"l,  the  surface  variant  [s] 
occurred  20.8'5  of  the  time;  its  second  most  frequent  occurrence  took 
place  before  [t],  9 A";  its  third  most  frequent  before  [p"|,  3.8;.  Based 
on  these  data,  one  might  conclude  that  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
the  surface  variant  [s]  is  directly  proportional  to  the  frontness  of  the 
following  segment  in  syllable-final  environments  within  a  word.  This 
type  of  conclusion,  however,  does  not  seem  intuitively  correct,  and  is 
probably  only  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  most  likely  because  of  the 
limited  data  under  analysis  here. 

According  to  Table  XXV,  the  [^  phonetic  manifestation  of  systema- 
tic /s/  In  the  stated  environment  occurred  more  frequently  before  all 
following  segments  than  did  [s],  excepting  before  the  [  backj obstruent 
[k].  In  no  case,  however,  in  syllable-final  environments  within  a  word, 
was  If]   the  most  frequently  occurring  surface  variant  of  systematic  /s/. 
The  surface  realization  [^  of  systematic  /s/  occurred  at  percentage 
rates  of  35.1,  20.1,  and  20.0  before  a  following  [pi,  [t],  and 
[-syllabic;  +sonorant"I  segment,  respectively.  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  in  these  data  that  would  indicate  that  any  particular  following 
segment  had  any  significant  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  surface  form 
[_f]   of  the  underlying  phoneme  /s/. 

Also  from  Table  XT/  can  be  seen  that  the  [-strident *]  sibilant  [h] 
was,  in  every  case,  the  most  frequently  occurring  surface  variant  of 
systematic  /s/  In  the  stated  environment,  occurring  at  percentage  rates 
of  from  61.1  to  80.0.  Again,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  data 
under  analysis  here  that  would  indicate  that  the  following  segment  might 
have  a  regressive  influence  on  the  surface  manifestation  of  the  variant 
[h]  of  /s/. 
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What  these  data  do  convincingly  indicate,  however,  is  that  those 
vrtio  claim  that  speakers  of  Cuban  Spanish  never  delete  /s/  in  syllahle- 
final  environments  id.thin  a  word,  or  that  [s"]  is  frequent  in  this 
environment,  or  that  those  who  delete  systematic  /s/  "before  a  consonant 
(within  a  word)  are  low-class,  uneducated,  "black,  pgia.iiros .  etc.,  are 
simply  wrong — as  none  of  the  informants  used  in  this  study  belong  to 
any  of  these  prejudicial  categories. 

Table  XX^/I  presents  a  summary  of  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of 
the  svirface  forms  of  systematic  /s/  in  all  environments.  It  strongly 
reinforces  the  fact  that  /s/  does  not  commonly  appear  at  the  surface 
level  in  MCS  rapid  speech  in  any  non-syllable-initial  environment,  and 
that  a  rule  such  as  that  previously  shown  in  (20)  accoiints  for  a  very 
frequent,  common,  and  productive  phonological  process  in  MCS,  since  the 
surface  forms  [h]   and  [^  of  systematic  /s/  accoxmt  for  9^.?^  of  the 
total  sintface  variants.  Based  on  these  data,  those  who  claim  that  [js') 
Is  frequent  in  any  non-syllable-initial  environment,  or  that  [^  or  [h^ 
occurs,  but  is  infrequent,  vulgar,  inculta,  rustica,  etc.,  are  again 
simply  mistaken — the  surface  manifestations  \^^   and  [h")  are  the  rule, 
and  [|s]  is  the  exception. 

TABLE  XXVI 
PERCEirrAGES  OF  OCCURREI-ICE  OF  THE  SURFACE 

VARIANTS  OF  /s/  HI  ALL  Eir'ip.cm-Ens 

Environment  [s"]  [h]  [jf] 

Abs  olut e-f inal 
Word-final 
Syllable-final 
AversLge 


3.8 

21.8 

74.4 

2.8 

i+3.0 

54.2 

9,H 

70.3 

20,3 

5.3 

^5.0 

49.7 
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The  remaining  environment  in  which  systematic  /s/  must  be 
accovmted  for  is  syllable-initial.  In  the  five  hours  of  taped  material 
under  analysis  in  this  study,  there  were  25  occvirrences  of  /s/  in 
syllable-initial  position  that  were  not  the  [-*■  stridentl  sibilant  j^s"). 
All  25  of  these  occurrences  were  as  the  [^-strident"]  fricative  {Ji]* 
Examples  taken  from  these  tapes  are  shown  in  (2l)j 

(21)  Lexical  item  Phonetic  realization 
eso  ^that*                 [Sic] 

pasado  'past'  [^-pahS-^o]  ^   ■• 

desesperaste  'you  lost  hope*    [^deheperahte"] 
pasa  'he  passes'  [[p5ha] 

ens^ando  'teaching*  ^eijhenSndo^ 

esas  'those'  ^Iha^ 

The  data  in  (21 )  suggest  the  need  for  an  optional  rule  of 
syllable-initial  s-aspiration  for  MCS  rapid  speech,  such  as  shown  in  (22) » 

(22)  SYUABLS-EITTIAL  S-ASFIRATION  (optional) 
/s/->  [h]/$ 

A  rule  such  as  expressed  in  (22)  would,  of  course,  be  infrequent, 
since  25  occurrences  of  this  process  in  five  hours  of  conversation  would 
eimount  to  a  very  small  percentage.  The  occurrence  of  this  process  in 
MCS  Is  interesting,  however,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  syllable-initial 
/s/  aspiration  is  apparently  common  in  Dominican  Spanish,  cf.  Jim&iez 
Sabater  (1975)  and  Henrlquez  Urena  (1975) »  and  also  occurs  in  Puerto 
Rican  Spanish,  cf.  Kalaret  (1955)  and  Navarro  Tomas  (1966).^^  With  re- 
gard to  this  phenomenon,  what  we  may  be  witnessing  here  is  the  spread  of 
a  phonological  process. 
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3.6  Final  Consonant  Deletion 

In  American  Spanish,  the  only  possible  word-final  segments  are 
/n  d  r  1  s  3^h/.  Of  these,  the  phonetic  manifestations  of  /n  r  1  s/  are 
discTissed  in  sections  3.3f  3.10f3»  3.10.1,  and  3.5  respectively  of  this 
chapter.  The  remaining  two,  /d/  and  /h/  will  be  discussed  in  this 
section. 
3.6.1  /h/  in  yord-flnal  Position 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  words  in  the  lexicon  of  Spanish  that  end  in  the 
segment  /h/  (i.e.,  in  the  grapheme  j)  only  one  of  these  lexical  items  Is 
commonly  heard  in  XCS ,  relo.i  'clock'  or  'watch.'  In  this  lexical  item, 
however,  in  all  styles  or  levels  of  speech,  the  word-final  segment  /h/ 
is  realized  phonetically  as  \^^,   I.e.,  reloj  appears  as  [|rel6l  (as  is  the 
case  in  many  other  Spanish  dialects).  Therefore,  the  following  rvile, 
shown  as  (23) ,  would  be  needed  in  all  styles  of  speech  to  account  for 
the  process  of  word-final  /h/  deletion. 

(23)  WORD-FINAL  /h/  DEHTTICN  (obligatory) 

/h/-^[jzn/ ^ 

The  motivation  for  having  a  rule  such  as  (23)  in  the  phonological 
component  of  KCS  to  account  for  a  single  lexicaJ.  item  may  at  first  seem 
rather  ad  hoc .  rather  than  treating  reloj  as  a  relexicallzatlon,  i.e. 
from  yreloje/  to  /relo/  in  Its  underlying  form.  There  are,  however, 
several  other  reasons  why  such  a  rule  as  (23)  is  motivated:   (l)  plurall- 
zation — the  plural  of  [relo!  is  [relohehl;  with  the  underlying  represen- 
tation /relohe/,  pluorallzatlon  may  be  regularly  accounted  for,  by  adding 
/s/  to  the  singular;  with  the  underlying  representation  /relo/,  some 
ad  hoc  statement  is  needed  to  account  for  the  process  of  pluralization; 
(2)  stress  assignment — with  /^elohe/  as  the  systematic  phonemic 
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representation,  penultimate  stress  may  be  regularly  assigned;  with 
/relof  as  the  underlying  representation,  stress  must  be  accounted  for  by 
some  arbitrary,  ad  hoc  iranner;  (3)  predictive  power  of  the  rule — rule 
(23)  predicts  that  if  an  additional  lexical  item  ending  in  /h/ 
(grapheme  j)  were  added  to  the  daily  lexicon  of  KCS ,  from  another 
dialect  of  Spanish,  for  example,  e.g.,  pedico.i  'hopping,*  this  lexical 
item  would  appear  phonetically  as  [pe^ilio^. 
3.6.2  /d/  in  yord-final  Environments 

The  occurrences  of  systematic  /d/  were  tabulated  in  absolute-final 
position  and  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group. 

Table  yJNll   presents  the  surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /d/ 
In  the  above  mentioned  environm.ents ,  along  with  their  percentages  of 
occurrences , 

TAEIE  XT/II 

SUEFACE  MNIFESTATIONS  OF  SYSTEI'ATIC  /d/  ET 
WORD-FETAL  AND  APSOLUTE-FEIAL  EIT'/IRCin'ENTS 


Environment 

Total  Number  of  Occurrences 
of  /d/  in  Env.  in  Question 

No. 

% 

Absolute-final 
Word-final 

65 
61 

0 
0 

0 

0 

65       100.0 
61   100,0 

Table  XT/II  shows  that,  in  MCS  rapid  speech  (based  on  the  data 
under  analysis  in  this  study)  the  only  possible  surface  manifestation  of 
systematic  /d/  in  all  word-final  environments  is  [^.  There  was  not  a 
single  occurrence  of  [/]  in  this  environment. 

The  data  in  Table  XT/II  suggest  the  need  for  a  irO.e  such  as  shown 
below  in  (24)  in  the  phonological  component  of  KCS  rapid  speech. 


(2^)  WORD-FINAL  /d/  lELETION   (o"bllgatory) 

N  -»  \f]  I 0 

Rtile  (2^1-)  is  obligatory  in  rapid  speech,  occtnrring  at  a  frequency- 
rate  of  100.  C^. 

As  suggested  Tdjt  Bohdan  Saciuk  (personal  comimmication) ,  rules   (23) 
and  i^h')  written  as  separate  rules  miss  the  generalization  that  no 
noar/s/  obstruent  is  allowed  in  the  rapid  speech  of  KCS,     Such  a  general 
rule  could  "be  written  as  shown  below  in  (25) « 

(25)  WORD-FB^L  NOl^-STRIIENT  OBSTRUEirr  TTFlT.KriON  __    . 

f  sS^tJ  -^  M  / #  (cbli^tory) 

Rule  (25)  would  also  apply  to  lexical  items  such  as  club  'Id, ' 
^kHi"|,  stop  'stop  sign'  {^ehtol,  etc. 

One  diffictilty  with  a  rule  such  as  (25),  however,  is  that  without 
resorting  to  extrinsic  rule  ordering  or  placing  a  global  constraint  on 
this  rule,  it  will  also  apply  to  eveiy  occurrence  of  the  [h]   surface 
variant  of  systeinatic  /s/  (since  rule  (25)  is  obligatory).  Unfor- 
tunately, the  []hl  surface  variant  of  /s/  is  not  deleted  Ur'},0^j   of  the 
time  in  word-final  environments.  This  problem,  nevertheless,  does  not 
negate  the  fact  that  a  rule  such  as  (25)  is  intuitively  and  descrip- 
tively correct, 
3.7  Phonetic  Realizations  of  Systeratic  /c/ 

All  occurrences  of  systenatic  /c/  in  the  phonetic  transcription  of 
the  taped  material  under  analysis  in  this  study  were  found  in  syllable- 
initial  environments,  the  only  possible  environment  for  this  phoneme  in 
Spanish,  Systematic  /c/  was  found  to  have  sometimes  the  surface  variant 
[V]   in  KCS  rapid  speech.  The  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  surface 
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forms  [c*]  and  [s"]  of  systematic  /c/,  relative  to  the  following  vowel, 
are  shown  in  Table  XT/III. 

TABLE  Xr/III 

FREQUEflCY  OF  OCCURBENCE  OF  THE  SURFACE 
VARIAM'S  OF  SYSTEf'ATIC  /c/  (2?^  OCCURRENCES) 


Following 
Vowel 

No. 

No. 

Percentage  of 
before  Vowel 

Co] 

Occurrence 
in  Question 

m 

w 

77 

28.1 

2^ 

8.8 

76.2 

23.8 

w 

16 

5.8 

13 

4.7 

55.1 

W.9 

en 

h8 

17.5 

19 

6.9 

71.6 

28.i^ 

[ol 

55 

20.0 

17 

6.2 

76.4 

23.6 

w 

^ 

1,5 

-1 

0.4 

80.0 

20.0 

Totals 

200 

72.9 

7^ 

27.1 

The  data  in  Table  XX^/III  show  that  /c/  surfaces  most  frequently  in 
its  underlying  form,  i.e.  without  undergoing  the  application  of  any 
jiionological  rules.  The  surface  form  [c]  accounts  for  72.95^  of  all 
phonetic  occurrences  of  systematic  /c/.  The  other  surface  variant  of 
/c/,  occurring  at  a  percentage  rate  of  27.1  is  the  palatoalveolar 
voiceless  fricative  [s~\. 

Disregarding  the  vowel  [ul,  for  which  there  were  only  five  total 
occurrences,  the  surface  form  [c]  occurred  most  frequently  before  the 
vowels  [o]  (76.4^)  and  [a]  (76.2:^),  and  least  frequently  before  [e] 
(55.1^).  Again  disregarding  [u],  the  form  [s]  occurred  most  frequently 
before  the  vowel  [e"],  and  least  frequently  before  [o]. 

These  data  may  tend  to  suggest  that  [si,  when  it  occurs,  does  so 
before  front  vowels.  This  type  of  statement,  however,  can  only  be  very 
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tentative,  because  of  a  need  for  more  data,  and,  although  such  a  trend  is 
in  evidence  Taefore  [^e]   (which  again  may  only  be  a  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence), it  is  highly  inconclusive  "before  the  high  front  vowel  [i"]. 

The  data  in  Table  XXVIII  suggest  the  need  for  the  following  rule 
in  KCS  rapid  speech: 

(26)  FRICATB^IZATIOIT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  /c/   (optional) 

/c7  -^  [n  /$ 

Rule  (26)  would  be  optional,  with  a  rate  of  occurrence  of  27.1-0, 

Table  XXIX  conpares  the  occurrences  of  the  surface  variants  of 

underlying  /c/,  based  on  the  sex  of  the  speaker. 

TABLE  XXIX 

CX3CURREIICES  OF  fc"!  MW   [s"| 
BASED  ON  SPEAKER'S  SEX 


Phonetic     Total  Number         Use  by  Use  by 

Variant     of  Occurrences      Kale  Speakers        Female  Speakers 

No.       "".  No.       -. 


r=i 

200 

101 

50.5 

99 

^9.5 

[5] 

7^ 

38 

51.3 

36 

48.7 

The  data  contained  in  Table  XXIX  show  that  male  speakers  accovmted 
for  50.5'a  of  the  total  number  of  occTirrences  of  the  surface  form  ^c"). 
Kore  interestingly,  however,  is  the  fact  that  these  data  reflect  the 
fact  that  male  speakers  also  accounted  for  51.2'^  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  [s"]  variant  of  systematic  /c/. 

This  fact  is  contrary  to  what  was  reported  in  Lamb  (1968,  p.  79), 
which  reported  that  the  [si  allophone  "occunred  predominately  with  wonan 
informants."  The  data  contained  in  Table  XXIX  also  agree  with  my  own 
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personal  observations  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  [s]  in  MGS,  i.e. 

that  the  fricative  variant  occurs  as  frequently  in  the  speech  of  both 

sexes. 

3.8  Devoicing  of  ¥ord-;final  Vocalic  Sefcments 

The  devoicing  of  word-final  vowels,  particularly  after  systematic 

/c/,  has  been  reported  in  a  number  of  phonological  stvidies  done  on  Cuban 

Spanish,  e.g.^Alnendros  (1958) i  Isbafescu  (l968a) ,Bertot  (1969). 

Table  XXX  shows  the  percentage  of  occurrences  of  devoicing  of  word-final 

vowels  after  the  two  surface  variants  [c^  and  [s"]  of  the  systematic 

I*ioneme  /c/. 

TABLE  XXX 

PERCEITTAGES  OF  OCCURREICS  OF  VOICELESS  VOWELS  AFTER 
HONFTIC  VARL\11TS  OF  /5/  (2?^  XCURRENCES) 


Vowel 

[=1 

Vowel 
No. 

Preceding 
in  Question 
70 

[^1  Preceding 

Vowel  in  Question 
No.        > 

w 

3 

1.1 

h 

1.5 

[-1 

3 

1.1 

3 

1.1 

w 

1 

O.lf 

/ 

0 

0 

w 

36 

13.1 

h 

1.5 

w 

_0 

0 

_o 

0 

Totals 

^3 

15.7 

n 

4.1 

Table  XXX  shows  that  devoicing  of  word-final  vowels  after  /c/ 
occurs  in  KCS  at  a  total  percentage  rate  of  19.8,  occurring  at  rates 
of  15.7'^  and  Ut,X^   after  the  surface  variants  [c]  and  [s] ^respectively. 
These  data  suggest  the  need  for  a  i^ionological  rule  of  vowel  devoicing 
after  /c/,  such  as  shown  in  (2?). 
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(27)  VOWEL  DET/OICING  AFTER  /c/     (optional) 

fc")    (15.7^) 

[V]  ->  [-voice]  /  I   V         ^ 

[sj  (^.I'^O 

Rxile  (27)  would  "be  aji  optional  rapid  speech  rule  in  KCS, 
occtirring  at  the  percentage  rates  shown  with  the  rule. 

Although  these  data  show  that  vowel  devoicing  occurs  more  fre- 
quently after  [c]  than  after  [s"],  this  is  probahly  only  a  fortuitous 
coincidence,  since  it  would  appear  that  no  jhonological  conditioning 
could  "be  involved  here. 

There  were  al.so  sporadic  occurrences  of  vowel  devoicing  in 
environments  other  than  after  /c/  found  in  the  data  used  in  this  study. 

Examples  of  these  sporadic  occuirences  are  shown  "below  in  (28). 

(28)  Lexical  item  Phonetic  form 
a.  vaca  'cow*             ["bSka"] 

"b.  pata  'paw'  Cp^H"] 

c.  mariposa  '"butterfly*     [marlposa] 

d,  palo  'stick*  [palo") 

The  only  totally  anomalous  item  in  (28)  is  example  (d) ,  which 
occvorred  only  once  in  the  taped  material;  in  this  one  occurrence,  the 
vowel  after  [l"]  is  clearly  devoiced.  Since  vowel  devoicing  occurred 
only  once  after  a  voiced  segment,  this  occurrence  is  pro"ba"bly  "best  re- 
garded as  a  tongue  slip  or  performance  failure,  and  most  likely,  not  a 
I^ionological  process  of  KCS. 
3,9  Monophthog'^isation 

At  times  in  MCS  rapid  speech,  monophthongs  may  "be  o"bserved  where 
diphthongs  normally  occur  in  the  standard  language.  The  only  three 
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different  instances  of  nonophthongization  taken  from  the  taped  material 
used  in  this  study  are  shown  Taelowi 

(29)  lexical  item  Phonetic  rera-esentat j on 

a.  ^es  'then'  [p5h]  -  [p5s] 

b.  puedo  •!  can'  [po^o] ' 

c.  _si^ntate  'sit  down*     [s^tate] 

Item  (29a)  was  recorded  nine  times  as  shown;  item  (291))  eleven 
times;  item  (29c)  three  times.  This  process  of  monophthongization,  or 
Tsetter  expressed  as  the  failure  of  the  process  of  diphthongization, 
occurred,  then,  a  total  of  twenty-three  times,  by  three  different 
speakers— all  feciale,  with  two  of  these  three  originally  from  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Habma,  the  other  from  Oriente.  This  is  not  to  suggest, 
however,  because  of  the  extremely  small  number  of  occurrences,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  limited  to  females,  and/or  to  habaneros  and  orientates,  al- 
though such  sweeping  claims  have  been  made  in  the  past  concerning  Cuban 
Spanish,  based  on  a  far  smaller  body  of  data  than  is  under  analysis 
here,  e.g.,  Isbaf  escu  (l968a). 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  all  three  of  the  lexical  items 
shown  in  (29)  also  occurred  with  diphthongs  in  the  conversations  under 
analysis  in  the  present  study. 

Based  on  the  data  in  this  section,  no  new  rule  of  monophthongiza- 
tion would  be  required  for  MCS  rapid  speech-presumably,  until  such  a 
time  that  this  phenomenon  became  common,  only  the  three  lexical  items, 
shown  in  (29),  would  be  marked  as  optionally  undergoing  the  diphthongi- 
zation  process  of  standard  Spanish,  since  the  monophthong  would  be  con- 
tained in  the  systematic  phonemic  representation  of  each  of  the  items 
in  (30)1  as  shown  below: 
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(30)  Lexical  item  Upderlvirv?;  forn 

a.  pues  /pos/17 

"b.  puedo  /podo/ 

c.  si^ntate  /sentate/ 

3,. 10  Siirface  M?ijiifestci-tions  of  Liquids 

The  liquids  of  Spanish  in  genercuL,  and  of  KCS  in  particular,  are 
usually  descri"bed  as  "being  rather  unstable.  This  instability  is  probably 
more  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  /r/  and  /l/  are  two  of  a  very  limited 
set  of  possible  syllable-final  consonants  in  Spanish,  and  syllable-final, 
rather  than  syllable-initial,  tends  to  be  an  environment  of  instability 
or  neutralization  in  many  Spanish  diaJLects. 

This  relative  instability  of  /r/  eind  /l/  is  also  probably  related 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  language  universal  which  tends  to  allow  only 
one  alveolar  liquid,  e.g.,  Chinese,  Korean.  In  a  language  such  as 
Spanish,  where  there  are -Ihre e  alveolar  liquids,  it  seems  quite  natural 
that  there  woiLLd  be  a  tendency  to  level  these  two  systematic  phonemes 
into  one, 

A  discussion  of  the  surface  forms  for  the  three  systematic 
liquids,  /r/,  /r/,  and  /l/,  of  i:CS  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
subdivisions  of  this  section. 
3.10.1  Phonetic  Rea-lizations  of  Systematic  A/ 

Throughout  the  literatvnre  on  Cuban  Spanish  phonology,  reference  is 
repeatedly  made  to  a  phenomenon  known  as  "r-1  confiision"  or  "r-1 
neutralization,"  occurring  in  syllable-final  and/or  word-final  environ- 
ments . 

Table  XXXI  lists  the  different  surface  manifestations  of  systematic 
/l/,  in  phrase-final  position,  word-final  position  within  a  breath-group. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


SURFACE  FANIFESTATIONS  OF  SYSTEI'ATIC  /l/ 
IN  ALL  Eirz-IRONI'ENTS  (3329  OCCURREJICES ) 


Siirface  Manifestation  Number  of         Percentage  of 

and  Environment  Occurrences         Occurrences 


[ll  (all  environments)  319^  95.91 


If]  I m  ^  0.13 


[jZH  / ^  (>5  1.96 

[i]  / ^  20  0.60 

[ll  I, ^  15  ^M 

[hi  / #c  ^  0.13 

[il  / ^  3  0.09 

{f\  I ^$C                       9  0.27 

[il  / $C                       8  0.2i^ 

[ll  / ^$0                   4  0.13 

[hi  / $C  2  /            0.09 

Totals  3329  100.00 

and  syllable-final  position  within  a  word.  The  data  in  this  table  show 
the  systeinatic  phoneme  /l/  to  be  extremely  stable  in  KCS,  surfacing  as 
its  underlying  form  at  a  significantly  high  rate  of  95 •91^. 

The  "r-1  confusion,"  so  frequently  associated  with  Cuban  Spanish 
(e.g.,  Isba^escu,  1968a)is  simply  not  evident  in  these  data  from  KCS. 
One  thing  is  clear — systenatic  /l/  is  seldom  "confused"  or  neutralized 
with  systeniatlc  /r/  at  the  surface  level  (only  an  occurrence  rate  of 
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0.93f^  considering  all  environments).  Table  XXXI  suggests  the  need  for 
an  optional  rule  of  /l/  liquid  neutralization,  as  shown  below,  occur- 
ring only  at  a  rate  of  0.93^. 

(31)  LIQUID  NEUTRALIZATION  CF  SYSTK'ATIC  /l/  (optional) 

f#c"^    (0.60^) 
mj        (0.09^.) 

Also  shovm  in  Table  XXXI  is  that  systematic  /l/  is  deleted  at  a 
rate  of  2.36"^,  suggesting  the  need  for  the  following  optional  rule  of 
KCS  rapid  speech: 

(32)  SYSTEI-'ATIC  /l/  lELETriCN   (optional) 

/^#c'A     (1.9^) 
A/  ->  \f\  I )   $G  1     (0.27?) 

\mj        (o.iy.) 

Table  XXXI  also  shows  that  systeratic  /l/  is  devoiced  at  a  rate 
of  0.5^^,  which  suggests  the  inclusion  of  a  rule  of  systematic  /l/ 
devoicing  in  syllable-final  and  word-final  environments  before  a  fol- 
lowing consonant,  as  shown  belowi  , 

(33)  SYSTET'ATIC  /l/  DE^^OICIITG    (optional) 

fm\  (O.i^S^) 

A/  -^  [11  / \ 

\%zj         (0.13:^) 

Table  XXXI  suggests  further  the  need  for  one  more  rapid  speech 
rule,  to  account  for  the  fh"]  surface  manifestations  of  systematic  A/i 
which  woxJ-d  occur  at  a  rate  of  0.3^.  This  optional  rule  of  A/ 
aspiration  is  shown  below  in  (3^). 
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(3^)  SYSTEI'ATIC  /l/  ASPIRA.TIOIT      (optional) 

(^#c^    (0.13^) 

N  -»  [hi  / j     \ 

(%^J  (0.0^) 

The  convergence  of  the  data  given  in  Table  XXXI  clearly  shows  /l/ 

to  he  a  highly  stable  consonant  in  all  phonological  environments,  and 

suggests  the  need  for  four  very  infrequent  rules  (shown  in  (31 )  through 

(3^))  for  KCS  rapid  speech. 

3.10.2  Phonetic  Realizations  of  Systeratic  /r/ 

The  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  different  surface  inanifesta- 

tions  of  systematic  /r/  are  presented  in  Table  XXXII. 

TABIE  XXXII 

SURFACE  I'ANIFESTATIOIIS  OF  SYSTEI'ATIC  /r/ 
IN  VORD-INmAL  ENVIRONl'IirrS 


Surface 
Manifestation 


Nvunber  of 
Occurrences 


Percentage  of 
Occurrences 


[5] 

en 

H 

[r1 
Totals 


81 
36 

3 
13 
91 

2 

-21 
257 


31.5 
1^.0 

1.2 

5.0 

35.5 

0.8 

12.0 

100.0 


The  data  given  in  Table  XXXII  show  that,  unlike  standard  Spanish, 
the  most  frequent  svirface  manifestation  of  systematic  /rf   in  KCS  rapid 
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speech  is  [r^]i  an  aspirated  flap  liquid,  occurring  at  a  rate  of  35«5^. 
The  second  most  frequent  surface  variant  of  /^/  in  this  enviromnent  is 
that  of  the  standard  language,  [r],  occurring  at  a  rate  of  31.5^.  The 
next  most  frequent  surface  variants  of  /r/  in  word-Initial  position  are 
[r^l,  an  aspirated  trill,  occurring  at  a  rate  of  14.0^,  and  [r*],  an 
assihilated  retroflex  liquid,  occurring  at  a  rate  of  12. Cp^,  The  other 
three  surface  variants  of  /rl  giccount  for  only  7.0^  of  the  total  surface 
forms  in  this  environment,  and  appear  in  the  following  frequencies i 
[r],  5.01?  [fl,  1.2^  (a  voiceless  trill  liquid);  [r^'l,  0.8:  (a  voiceless 
aspirated  flap).  The  above  data  from  Table  XXXII  suggest  the  need  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  following  optional  rule,  which  will  account  for 
68«5^  of  the  surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /^/: 

(35)  WORD-Il?rriAL  /?/  surface  VARIAITTS   (optional) 

TC^]^  (35.51) 
(i^.c^) 
(12.  (TO 

M   ^  I        >  /# 


(5.0^0 

(1.2^) 

(o.£^-) 

The  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  different  surface  variants 
of  systematic  ^/  in  intervocalic  position  are  shown  in  Table  XXXIH. 
The  data  in  this  table  reflect  the  fact  that  in  intervocalic  position, 
the  most  frequent  surface  manifestation  of  systematic  /r/  is  [r"j,  occur- 
ring at  a  rate  of  3^'^'''>     The  second  most  frequent  phonetic  variant  of 
/t/   is  [r^1,  which  occurs  at  a  rate  of  32.3^.  The  third  most  frequent 
form  in  intervocalic  environments  is  [r^l,  with  an  occurrence  rs.te  of 
23,3'^.  The  remaining  S.OfJ  of  the  total  surface  manifestations  of 
systematic  /r/  are  accounted  for  by  the  forms [rl  (7.2:1)  and  [r]  (0.8"^). 
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TABLE  XXXin 

SURFACE  I'ANIFESTATIOKS  OF  SYSTEI'ATIC  /x/ 
IN  IFTERVOGALIC  EN^/IRONMENTS 


Surface 
Variant 

Niimber  of 
Occurrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

m    ■ 

45 

36.4 

[fh] 

29 

23.3 

^ 

9 

7.2 

[rhl 

40 

32.3 

r*~i 
_r 

1 

0.8 

Totals 

124 

100.0 

Based  on  the  data  in  Tatle  XXXIII ,  the  following  optional  rapid 
speech  nile  is  suggested  for  I'C3: 

(36)  INTERVOCALIC  /r/  SURFACE  MANIFESTATIONS  (optional) 
[rh]  )     (32.31) 


M   -» 


(23.J^) 


A. 


(7.2?0 

Besides  the  occurrences  of  systemtic  fr/   shown  in  Tables  XXXII 
and  XXXm,  there  was  one  more  environment  in  which  systematic  /^/  ap- 
peared in  the  tapes  used  in  this  study,  There  were  three  occurrences 
of  systematic  fx/  in  syllable-initial  position  within  a  word  after 
[n]~all  the  occurrences  of  fr/  in  this  environment  were  as  the  surface 
form  [rl.  Although  systematic  /r/  also  occurs  in  syllable-initial 
position  within  a  word  after  [s]  and  after  [l],  there  were  no  occur- 
rences of  either  in  the  taped  conversations  used  in  this  study. 
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3.10.3  Phonetic  Realizations  of  Systeratlc  /r/ 

The  different  surface  manifestations  of  the  systematic  phoneme 
It  J  were  tabulated,  relative  to  the  follovring  environments: 
(l)  phrase-final;  (2)  word-final  within  a  "breath-group  before  a  follow- 
ing consonant;  (3)  word-final  within  a  breath-group  before  a  following 
vowel;  (4)  syllable-final  within  a  word  before  a  follo^djig  consonant; 
(5)  syllable-initial;  (6)  in  obstruent  plus  /r/  clusters. 

Table  XXXB'  shows  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  surface 
variants  of  systematic  /r/  in  phrase-final  environments, 

TABIE  XXXIV 
PERCEirrAGES  OF  OCCURTGl-TCE  OF  SURFACE  VARIAM'S 

OF  /r/  IN  nmASE-FHiAL  Eir;iROiTis!n"s 


Surface 
Variant 


Number  of 
Occurrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

126 

53.6 

49 

20.9 

i4 

18.7 

13 

5,5 

—2 

If! 

235 

100.0 

M 

Totals 


The  data  in  Table  XXXP/  show  that  the  most  frequently  occurring 
surface  variant  of  systematic  /r/  in  phrase-final  environments  is  \jP\% 
occurring  at  a  rate  of  53.6^^.  The  second  most  frequent  surface 
variant,  however,  is  [i],  a  lateralized  flap  liquid,  occurring  at  a 
rate  of  20.9^,  The  surface  variant  [i")  is  irtiat  has  been  frequently 
described  as  the  result  of  liquid  neutralisation,  i.e.  the 
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neutralization  of  /r/  and  /l/  to  [i"].  This  type  of  neutralization  is 
what  has  been  frequently  called  "r-1  confusion,"  and  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  syllable-final  environments.  From  the  data 
presented  here  in  Table  XXXPI,  and  from  those  data  previously  presented 
in  Table  XXXI  (relative  to  the  surface  variants  of  systematic  /l/) ,  it 
is  evident,  based  on  the  data  under  analysis  in  this  study,  that  there 
is  really  no  such  phenomenon  as  "r-1  confusion" — /l/  is  neutralized  to 
[i"l,  in  a  negligible  number  of  cases  (0,9J^),  whUe  /r/  is  much  more 
frequently  neutralized  in  this  manner  in  phrase-final  environments 
(20.9--).  ^niat  is  present  in  KCS  is  not  "r-1  confusion"  in  this  environ- 
ment, but  rather,  an  "r"  confusion  with  "1,"  i.e.  it  is  a  unilateral, 
and  not  a  bilateral  process.  The  third  most  frequent  surface  variant 
of  /r/  in  phrase-final  environments  is  [^f~|,  a  retroflex  non-lateral 
flap,  occurring  at  a  percentage  rate  of  18.7.  These  three  surface 
variants  of  systematic  /r/  account  for  93.2^  of  all  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  /r/  in  the  stated  environment;  the  remaining  6.81^  of  the  total 
surface  occurrences  of  /r/  consist  of  [^  {5' 5^)   and  [r]  (a  voiceless 
flap  liquid) (1.2").  , 

These  data  in  Table  HXTI   suggest  the  need  for  a  3niLe  such  as  the 
following  to  account  for  the  different  changes  systematic  /r/  must 
undei^o  from  underlying  to  surface  levels  in  phrase-final  environments 
in  KCS  rapid  speech: 

(37)  SURFACE  FANIFESTATICTS  CF  /r/  HT  FHRASE-FniAL 
ENVIRONl'ENTS  (optional) 

(18.7^) 

/ M 

(5.51) 
(1.3'^) 
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The  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  different  surface  variants 
of  systematic  /r/  in  word-final  environments  "before  a  following  con- 
sonant are  shown  in  Table  XXT/. 

TABIE  XXT/ 

lERGENTAGES  OF  OCCURREIICE  OF  SURFACE 

VARIANTS  OF  /r/  EI  W0R>FI1IAL  Eir/IROIII-SIITS 

BEFORE  A  CONSCIIAIIT 


Surface 
Variant 


Nvm'ber  of 
Occurrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

117 

36.1 

107 

32.9 

56 

17.2 

28 

8.6 

_12 

5r2 

325 

100.0 

[r] 

[»] 

Totals 


As  seen  in  TatxLe  XXX^/,  the  most  frequent  surface  variant  of 
systematic  /r/  in  word-final  position  when  a  consonant  follows  the 
word- boundary  is  frl,  occurring  at  a  rate  of  36.3,0.  The  next  most 
frequently  occurring  surface  variant  in  this  environment  is  [f] 
(32.^') f  while  the  third  most  frequent  surface  varisuit  is  [^f~\   (a 
palatoalveolar  retroflex  flap) ,^°  occurring  at  a  rate  of  17.2^.  These 
three  surface  variants  account  for  86.2"'  of  the  total  occurrences  of 
systematic  /r/  in  the  stated  environment.  The  remaining  13. S^  of  the 
total  surface  occurrences  consist  of  [^i")  (8.6^)  and  [jZT]  (5.2 ')• 

A  i^onologlcal  rule  in  ':C3  rapid  speech,  such  as  shown  "below  in 
(38)  is  sviggested  hy  the  data  presented  in  Table  XXT/. 
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(38)  /r/  SURFACE  VARIANTS  IN  THE  EF'/IRONLim'  /_ 
/A  (32.?-) 


#G 


hi    ^ 


(17.^) 


/_ 


J^ 


(8.6:.) 

(5.21) 

This  rule  will  account  for  63.9^.'  of  the  total  phonetic  occurrences 
of  systenatic  /r/  in  the  stated  environment. 

Tahle  XXT/I  lists  the  different  surface  vaidants  of  systematic 
/r/  in  word-final  environments  when  a  [■♦■syllabicl  segment  follows  the 
word-boundary . 

It  can  "be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  XXX7I  that  the  surface 
variants  [r]  and  [r]  are  also  the  two  most  frequent  forms  of  systematic 
/r/  in  the  environment  of  a  f ollodng  word-boundary  followed  by  a 
vowel,  as  was  also  the  case  when  a  consonant  followed  the  word- boundary, 
[r]  occurs  at  a  frequency  rate  of  k2.d1.^   while  [f]  occurs  at  a  rate  of 
38. 2<.  These  two  surface  variants,  [r]  and  [f"l  account  for  81.01  of 
the  total  occurrences  of  systematic  /r/  in  this  environment.  The  re- 
maining 19. Cr'  of  the  phonetic  occurrences  consist  of  [i],  S.O^;  f^, 
8.51;  and[h],  2.5^. 

A  phonological  rule  such  as  the  follovdng  is  suggested  by  the 
data  contained  in  Table  XXX7I: 

(39)  /r/  SURFACE  VARIAIJTS  IN  THE  ENVIRONIIINT  / 0 

r    j    (38.20 
^  (8.51) 

A/  -^     <      >  / 0 

(8.ar) 

(2.51) 
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TABIE  xxr'i 


PEPCHfTAGES  OF  OCCURRELICE  OF  SIP.FACF 

VARIAKTS  OF  /r/  lis  yCRD-FHTAL 

nWIECinsnS  BEFORE  A  VOVJEL 


Surface 

Variant 


Num'ber  of 
Occiirrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

85 

42.8 

76 

38.2 

16 

8.0 

17 

8.5 

_J 

s."? 

199 

100.0 

H 
M 

m 
w 

Totals 


A  rule  such  as  sho'.m  alsove  in  (39)  ^d.11  account  for  57.^  of  the 
total  nuralDer  of  surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /r/  in  the  stated 
environment, 

TaHe  XXT^II  combines  the  data  shown  in  Tables  TJTI   and  XXT/I, 
taking  into  consideration  "both  [-►sylla'blc]  and  [-syllabic]  segments 
immediately  following  the  word-boundary. 

By  comiiaring  the  data  in  Table  XXXVII  with  those  in  Tables  XXT/  . 
and  XXT'I,  one  important  difference  is  noted:  The  surface  majiifesta- 
tion  [f]  occurs  only  when  a  consonant  immediately  follows  the 
word-boundary.  Aside  from  this  important  difference,  the  surf?xe  mani- 
festations [r],  [rj,  [i],  [0~|i  and  [h"]  of  systematic  /r/  occur  from 
most  to  least  frequently  in  the  same  relative  order,  i.e.^the 
[^  syllabic!  status  of  the  segment  immediately  following  the  word-boundary 
has  a  conditioning  effect  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  surface 
variant  [f"];  in  all  other  cases,  however,  the  segment  following  the 
word-boundary  appears  to  be  irrelevant.  -^ 
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TABLE  XXT'n 


PERCENTAGES  OF  CX^CURP-EI^ICE  CF  SURFACE  VARIANTS 

OF  /r/  IN  WORD-FBTAL  El-r/IRONr^MTS  BEFORE 

BOTH  [+ syllabic]  SEGIIEITTS 


Svcrface 
Variant 


Nim'ber 

of 

Percentage  of 

Occurrences 

Occtirrences 

202 

38.5 

183 

3^.9 

56 

10.7 

hk 

8.J^ 

3^ 

6.5 

-J 

1,0 

524 

100.0 

C*] 
W 

[i] 

[in 

[hi 

Totals 


Table  XXr/III  shows  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  dif- 
ferent surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /r/  in  syllalile-final 

on 

position  within  a  word.  ^ 

Table  XXX^/III  shows  that  the  most  frequent  siirface  manifestations 
of  systematic  /r/  in  syllable-final  position  within  a  voxd  is  the  pala- 
toalveolar  retroflex  flap  []f~l,  occurring  at  a  rate  of  32.7^.  This  fact 
correlates  nicely  with  the  findings  taken  from  the  data  in  Table  XXT/II 
which  show  that  the  occurrence  of  ^x~]  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  consonant  immediately  following  the  boundary  marker.  The  second  most 
frequent  surface  variant  of  /r/  in  the  environment  in  question  is  [x"] 
(28.7-);  the  third  most  frequent  being  [r]  (27.5^). 

The  surface  variants  [f"],  [r"),  and  [rl  of  systematic  /r/  account 
for  88.9"  of  the  total  occurrences;  the  remaining  11.1^5  of  the  total 
surface  occurrences  are  accounted  for  by  [|3:](7.O^0i  C^l  (3.jP0»  C^ 
(0.^1);  and  [r]  (0.2;!^). 
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TABLE  XXT.'in 


PERGEOTAGES   OF  OCCUHRENCE  OF  SURFACE 
VARIAITTS  OF  /r/  Hi  SYLI/.ELE-FIKAL 

posmcN  wTTHn:  a  mord 


Surface 
Variant 


Num"ber  of 
OccuiTences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

28^ 

32.7 

249 

28.7 

239 

27.5 

61 

7.0 

29 

3.3 

5 

0.6 

2 

0,2 

869 

100.0 

H 

Totals 


It  can  also  "be  noted  from  the  data  in  Tatle  XXr.^III  that,  al- 
though /r/  has  an   abundance  of  different  surface  manifestations  in 
syllatile-final  position  within  a  word,  the  tendency  toward  "r-l  con- 
fusicai"  is  very  weak,  with  liqiiid  neutralization,  i.e., /r/->  [^i], 
occurring  at  a  low  percentage  rate  of  7t0^.  It  also  seems  abundantly  ■ 
clear  from  the  data  presented  in  this  section  that  "r-l  confusion"  does 
not  occur,  at  any  significant  percentage  rate,  in  any  phonological 
environment  in  MCS, 

The  data  in  Table  XXXVTH  suggest  the  need  for  the  inclusion  of 
an  optional  rapid  speech  rule  for  the  phonological  component  of  KCS,  as 
shoim  below; 
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/r/    -> 


(kO)  FHONFTIC  FOPuG   OF  /r/  ET  THE  ENVIR01TI'!ENT 
/ ^$G   (optional) 

(32. Z^) 

(28.75) 

(27.5^) 

(7.0-')  / ^$c 

(3.3^) 

(0.6-^) 

(0.2^) 

From  the  percentages  given  in  rule  (40) ,  the  very  important  fact' 
can  be  seen  that  [f]  and  [f]  (i.e.  the  retroflex  realisations  of 
systematic  /r/)  make  up  60.2^^  of  the  total  phonetic  occurrences  of  /r/ 
in  the  stated  environment. 

The  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  different  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  systematic  /r/  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  [-sonorant]  segir.ent, 
i.e.,  syUahle-initial  obstruent  plus  /r/  clusters,  are  shown  in 
Table  XXXn. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  XXXIX  show  that  the  most  frequent 
surface  variaiit  of  /r/  in  the  stated  environment  is  [r],  occurring  at  a 
rate  of  81.9^;.  The  only  other  surface  variant  that  occurs  in  any 
significant  percentage  is  [f]  (15.1').  The  remaining  3.^^  of  the  total 
occurrences  of  /r/  in  this  environment  are  accounted  for  by  the  surface 
variants  [if  (1.2--.');  [r]  (l.r');  and  [r^l  (0.7^). 

The  data  in  Table  XXXK  suggest  the  need  for  the  following  rule 
in  the  rapid  speech  phonological  component  of  I-!CS.  shown  below  as  (hi): 
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TABLE  XXXrX 


PERCEMTAGIS   OF  OGCURREI^ICE  CF  SURFACE 

VARIAirrS   C?  SYSTErATIC  /r/  ET 

OBSTRUEFT  FIUS  /r/  CLU3TF::^S 


Surface 
Variant 


N\iin"ber  of 
Occvnrrences 

Percentage  of 
Occurrences 

605 

81.9 

112 

15.1 

9 

. 

'•■  :           1-2 

8 

•. 

1.1 

-J 

0.7 

739 

100.0 

[rh] 

Totals 


(4l)  HIOiTFriC  FCRI'S  of  /r/  IN  THE  Em'THOin-lENT  /$C_ 
(outional]^ 

(15.2F5) 


/r/ 


(i.2r?) 


/$G. 


(1.1-2) 
(0.7^) 

A  rule  such  as  (4l)  would  account  for  18.21  of  the  total  surface 
occtirrences  of  systenatic  /r/  in  this  environment. 

Shown  in  Table  XL  are  the  percentages  of  occurrence  of  the  dif- 
ferent surface  manifestations  of  systematic  /r/  in  syllable-initial 
environments  (excluding  word-initial). 

The  data  from  Table  XL  show  that  [r")  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
surface  variant  of  systematic  /r/  in  syllable-initial  position,  occur- 
ring at  a  rate  of  77. S^.  The  only  other  surface  variant  which  occurs 
at  any  significant  rate  in  this  environment  is  [f"l  (I6.3I).  The 
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TAEIE  XL 


lERCENTAGES   OF  OCCURREITCE  OF  SURFACE 
VARIANTS   OF  SYSTEI'ATIC  /r/  HT 
SyLIABLE-INITL\L  E'r/IRCNISnS 


Stirface 
Variant 


Nimber  of 
Occurrences 

Percentage  of 
Occxin'ences 

981 

77.9 

207 

16.3 

60 

if.  8 

12 

1.0 

1260 

100.0 

Totals 


remaining  5.81  of  the  total  occurrences  of  systematic  /r/  in 

syllatle-initial  environments  are  accounted  for  by  [^  (^.5^)  and  fr") 

(l.Q??).  Of  the  latter  two  surface  variants,  f^   must  "be  disregarded, 

"because  all  sixty  occurrences  of  this  fj^Tl  surface  variant  of  /r/  oc- 

cxnrred  in  the  lexical  item  -pp-ra.  which  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  as  well  as 

in  many  other  Spanish  dialects,  is  pronounced  [p^l.  This  phenomenon, 

however,  is  protehly  "better  regarded  as  an  Idiosyncratic  ajiomaly  of 

the  single  lexical  item  para,  rather  than  trying  to  state  that 

/r/  — ^  [^  /$ is  a  phonological  process  of  I'GS  rapid  speech. 

In  light  of  the  data  given  in  Ta"ble  XL,  the  following  phonological 

rule  of  I'CS  rapid  speech  is  suggested,  as  shown  "below  as  (42) j 

(42)  SYLX/.ELS-EirriAL  (WORD-I'EDIAL)  surface  VARIANTS 
OF  /r/  (optional) 


/r/ 


(16.^) 


/[[♦segment']  $_ 


(l.C^) 
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A  rule  such  as  (^2)  above  will  account  for  17.3^  of  the  total 

nvimber  of  surface  occurrences  of  systematic  /r/  in  syllable- initial 

environnents  within  a  word, 

3.11  Some  Kiscellaneous  Fhonolorf.cal  Processes 
of  I-"CS  ?amd  Speech 

In  this  section,  several  miscellaneous  observations  are  dls- 
CTissed,  relative  to  phonological  processes  in  KCS  rapid  speech.  All  of 
the  items  mentioned  herein  were  not  processes  vrtilch  were  tabulated  in 
the  original  transcription  process,  but  merely  processes  noted  while 
the  actvial  analysis  of  the  taped  material  was  being  effected.  Because 
these  processes  were  not  part  of  the  original  plan,  they  will  not  be 
reported  in  terns  of  percentages  of  occurrences,  but  rather,  in  the 
traditional  marjier  of  "sometimes,"  "frequently,"  etc.  Also,  all  the 
phonological  processes  mentioned  herein  have  been  discussed  in  other 
previous  studies  done  on  Cuban  Spanish, 
3.11.1  Voicing  Assimilation 

In  section  3.5  of  the  present  study,  the  surface  variants 
^s  h  ^  of  systematic  /s/  were  presented  in  terms  of  the  percentages  of 
their  frequencies  of  occurrence.  A  fovirth  surface  variant  of 
systematic  /s/,  the  voiced  glottal  fricative  [li")  was  also  observed  at 
times  in  the  taped  material  under  analysis.  [K]   occurs  in  KCS  rapid 
speech  as  an  alternate  of  /s/  vrhen  [hi  is  followed  by  a  voiced  con- 
sonant, e.g.  mis  mo  [miRm.o"].  This  optional  rapid  speech  process  can  be 
expressed  as  shown  belovr  in  (^3) « 

(h3)   GLOTT/.L  SPIPAITT  VOICIHG  ASSILHIATION  (optional) 

chi-»  [.voice]/ — {#)  [::f,^^^] 
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There  were,  however,  no  cases  in  the  recorded  material  under 
analysis  in  this  study  of  voicing  assinllation  of  [s]  to  a  following 
voiced  consonant,  e.g.,misrno  [mlzmol,  which  occirrs  in  a  number  of 
Spanish  dialects.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  cases  of  /s/  re- 
tention before  voiced  consonants,  that  this  /s/  covild,  even  in  KGS,  be- 
come voiced',  i.e., appear  phonetically  as  [z]. 
3.11.2  The  Dorsovelar  Spirant 

Bai-tos  (1970 1 15^)  reported  that  names  of  Germanic  origin  are 
sometimes  heard  with  the  voiceless  dorsovelar  fricative  [x]  ,  rather 
than  with  the  voiceless  glottal  fricative  [h]  as  usmlly  found  in 
Cuban  Spanish.  In  this  study  there  were  seven  occurrences  of  the  lexi- 
cal item  .iipi.  of.  English  'hippie,'  and  four  occurrences  of  the  city 
name  'Hialeah. '  Although  Mvi   is  not  a  proper  name,  and  ^ialeah  is  not 
of  Germanic  origin,  one  might,  however,  expect  to  hear  [xl  at  times  in 
lexical  items  such  as  these.  In  all  eleven  occuirences  of  these  two 
lexical  items,  however,  the  initial  segment  was  pronounced  as  a  voice- 
less glottal  fricative,  cf.: 

(2l4)  a.  ji^  [hfpi] 

b.  Hialeah  [hayalia] 

This  is  not  to  sviggest  that  v^at  EartoS  (l970)  reported  does  not  • 
happen  in  KCS,  but  rather  that  it  did  not  occur  in  the  recorded  conver- 
sations  under  analysis  in  this  study. "^-^ 
3.11.3  The  Voiceless  Eilabial  S-pJrant 

Occvirring  occasionally  in  the  taped  conversations  used  in  this 
study  was  the  voiceless  bilabial  spirant  [j^  as  a  surface  variant  of 
systematic  /f/.  Examples  taken  from  this  recorded  material  are  shown 
in  (il-5): 
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i^5)     a.  goflo  'com  chaff         [g^l^yo] 

b.  profesor  'teacher'         [pressor] 
The  occurrence  of  the  surface  variant  [;^  of  systematic  /f/ 
suggests  the  need  for  the  foUoidJig  optional  rule  in  KCS  rapid  speechj 

(46)  SYSTEKATIC  /f/  FROimirG  (optional) 
/f/  -»  [-strident]  /$ 

The  occurrence  of  the  \^f]   allophone  of  systematic  /f/  has  "been 
previously  reported  for  Cu"ban  Spanish,  cf.  Eertot  (1969),  and  also  for 
many  other  Spanish  dialects,  e.g.,Coloin"bia  (Florez,  1951);  Kexico 
(Boyd-Eowm^Ji,  I960);  Chile  (Oroz,  1964);  Puerto  Rico  (jesus  Kiateo, 
1967)  and  (Feres  Sala,  197l) ,  etc. 
3.11.4  Inter^/ocfllic  /d/  Deletion 

An  extremely  coranon  phonological  process  that  occurred  very  fre- 
quently in  the  recorded  inaterial  under  analysis  in  this  study  was  the 
deletion  of  systematic  /d/  between  vowels,  as  shown  "below  in  (47): 

(47)  nadie  'nobody'  [nSye] 
nada  'nothing'  .             C^^lJ 
msado  'past'                [pasSw] 

An  optional  rapid  speech  rule,  such  as  shown  below  in  (48)  would 
be  required  in  IICS  to  account  for  this  phenomenon*. 

(48)  UTTERVOCALIC  /d/  D3IETI0N  (optional) 
/d/  -^  [jZT]  A 'I 

This  process  too  has  been  often  mentioned  for  both  Cuban  Spanish 
as  well  as  for  other  Spanish  dialects, 
3.12  Conclusions 

Throughout  this  section  a  variety  of  phonological  processes  taken 
from  i:CS  rapid  speech  have  been  presented  and  formalized,  and  with  most 
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were  included  the  actual  frequencies  of  occurrence  in  terms  of 
percentages. 

The  percentages  reported  herein,  hox'fever,  can  only  "be  tal:en  as 
tentative,  "based  on  five  hoiirs  of  recorded  speech  from  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent ini  orLiajits .  Only  when  a  much  larger  corpus  of  data  is  available 
will  such  figures  of  percentage  of  occtirrence  "become  really  meajiingful. 
It  has  too  often  "been  the  case,  unfortunately,  that  sweeping  generali- 
zations and  definitive  statenents  have  been  made,  relative  to  phono- 
logical processes  in  different  Spanish  dialects  as  well  as  in  Cu"ban 
Spanish,  "based  on  such  limited  samples  as  four  informants  to  represent 
a  country  the  size  of  Cu"ba,  These  types  of  studies,  unfortunately, 
somehow  "become  often-cited  emd  eventually  accepted  as  truth.  It  is  the 
belief  here  that  such  studies  are  more  damaging  than  useful  to  our 
knowledge  of  dialectology  as  well  as  to  our  development  of  imiversal 
linguistic  theory. 


NOTES 

^hese  portions  of  the  tape  which  are  inaudible  or  incomprehen- 
sible, were  so  judged  not  only  by  ne,  but  also  bj'  one  or  irore  native 
speakers  of.KCS. 

^he  expression  ven  aca  in  XCS  xisually  means  'listen,'  or  'just  a 
minute,'  most  equivalent  to  oye  of  standard  Spanish.  Although  it  can 
literally  mean  'come  here,'  as  in  the  standard  language,  the  previously 
mentioned  meanings  a,re  more  common,  vrhlch  explains  its  very  high  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  in  IIGS. 

3[^?1  represents  a  nasalized  mid-front  vowel,  followed  by  a 
glottaJ.  stop. 

\here  were  92  occurrences  of  /n/  followed  by  a  word  whose  ini- 
tial segment  was  velex,   in  vfhich  the  velar  nasal  and  stajids.rd  nasal 
assimilation  a.re  the  same  phonetic  manifestation.  Therefore,  these  92 
occurrences  axe   not  included  in  the  data  in  Table  Y. 

5lt  should  be  recalled  here  that  the  expression  ven  aca,  in  which 
the  velar  nasal  aJj-:Ost  always  occurs,  and  ;diich  is  extremely  frequent 
in  I'CS  informal  speech,  will  be  affecting  perhaps  adversely  these  data, 
causing  the  percentage  of  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  before  a  follow- 
ing [jv syllabic"!  segment  to  be  higher  than  what  might  be  considered 
"normal"  for  i:CS. 

^he  rule  of  nasal  assimilation  shown  here  in  (5)  is  a  revised 
version  of  Harris'  (1969)  rule  of  nasal  assimilation,  because  Karris 
(1969),  as  stated,  T^rill  not  account  for  this  process  in  I'.CS ,   beca.use 
in  KGS,  nasal  assirllation  also  takes  place  before  [-v nasal]  segments, 
like  in  many  other  dialects  of  Spanish.  Karris'  (1969)  njle  of  nasal 
assimilation  is: 


[\  nasal"]  — > 


«  cor 

/sant 

V  te.ck 

<r  distr 

/. 


.(#) 


+  obs 
ot  cor 
xrant 
■ff  back 
<f  distr 


The  charge  Qfobsl  in  the  environment  of  Harris'  version  of  this 
rule  to  [-syl]  as  shovm  in  (5)  will  account  for  assimilation  to  a 
following  n?.sal,  ajid  vacuously  account  for  assimilation  to  a  following 
liquid.  Note  also  that  Ha3rris__(l969)  must  extrinsically  order  ?  rule 
converting  the  glides  [yl  and  [wl  to  the  consonantal  segments  [yl  and 
[^  before  the  application  of  the  rule  of  nasal  assimilation.  The  re- 
vision as  proposed  in  (5)  avoids  this  extrinsic  ordering,  because 
[-syl]  will  also  account  for  glides. 
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The  feature  [high"l  must  also  "be  added,  using  the  alpha  conven- 
tion, to  "both  the  environment  and  the  structural  change  in  the  proposed 
revision  to  account  for  systeinatic  /n/  assimilating  to  a  following 
palatal  nasal,  e.g.  un  name  'a  yam,'  or  to  aji  alveopalatal  nasal,  e.g. 
un  chico  'a  hoy,'  cf.: 

/vm  name/         /tin  ciko/        vmderlying  form 
^\m  name"]         ^un  ciko^        nasal  assimilation 

'''rhere  were  l68  occurrences  of  systematic  /n/  followed  ty  a  velar 
segment.  As  was  the  esse  in  Table  V,  these  l68  occuorrences  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  data  in  Tahle  VIII. 

"Once  ag?,in,  it  should  he  recalled  that  the  frequent  lexical  item 
entonces .  in  v;hich  the  underlying  neisal  segments  usua^lly  are  deleted  on 
the  surface  level,  id.th  prior  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel,  will 
possibly  cause  percentages  that  do  not  reflect  the  true  actual  lutes  of 
occurrence  of  [n"j,  [ri],   ?-nd  [v~]. 

^Jjn.   his  study  of  the  phonology  of  KCo,  Bohdan  Saciuk,  who  was  the 
first  to  observe  thds,  reports  the  same  phenomenon  (personal  communica- 
tion), where,  when  the  velar  naseJ.  occurs  in  syllable-final,  position 
within  a  word,  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  before  voiceless  i^t],  and 
cilmost  never  before  voiced  l^d~|. 

l^he  use  of  /\^l/  ^    ['.'^'^  is  only  a  shorthand  device  used  in  this 
section  to  represent  the  rule  of  vowel  nasalisation  followed  by  dele- 
tion of  this  nasal  consonant,  merely  as  a  means  of  a-voiding  needless 
repetition.  Nothing  theoretical  is  implied  by  this  rule  formalism. 

-^Bohdan  Saciuk  (personal  commimication)  reports  that  frequently 
in  Brazilian  Portuguese  the  velar  nasal  is  perceived  following  a 
nasalized  vowel. 

•'■-rhe  reader  is  reminded  tha.t  the  expression  tu  sabes .  which  is 
extremely  common  in  I'GS ,  will  probably  tend  to  skew  the  data  concerning 
systematic  /s/  in  both  absolute-final  position  and  word-final  position 
within  a  breath-group.  This  expression,  which  is  almost  always 
[ttisa^~|  in  its  surface  form,  will  cause  the  percentages  of  occurrence 
of  [^  from  systematic  /s/  to  be  higher  than  "tiotubI," 

^\s   was  mentioned  previously,  small  portions  of  the  five  hours  of 
taped  material  under  analysis  here  represented  speech  styles  or  speeds 
other  than  normal,  rapid  speech. 

-^^he  obstruents  fj6^j^fsh.c~\   are  omitted  from  this  table  be- 
cause they  did  not  occiJr  in  thds  environment  in  the  taped  material, 

15lt  should  be  mentioned  here,  because  of  whatever  skewing  effect 
it  may  have  on  the  stated  percentages  in  Table  XXr/,  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  682  occuzrences  of  /s/  before  a  following  [_t]   in  this 
environment  involved  the  lexica.l  items  este  (and  its  variants  estos . 
esta.  and  estas)  and  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  estar. 
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l°See  section  ^.9.^  of  the  present  study  for  a  further  discussion 
of  syllaliLe- initial  s-aspiration, 

17it  is  assumed  here,  perhaps  incorrectly,  that  the  systematic 
j^ionenic  representa-tion  for  -pues  is  /pos/,  "because  of  its  alternation 
with  en  ros.  For  those  who  vd.ll  clain  that  this  is  too  abstract  a  re- 
presenta.tion,  then  the  underlying  fom  would  be  /pues/,  With  the 
latter  approach,  which  is  no  longer  very  elegant  in  light  of  the 
pues  -  -DOS  altema.tion,  a  rule  of  monophthongization  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  rapid  speech  phonological  component  of  I'CS.  The  only 
other  alternative  would  be  sorr.e  ?d  hoc  device,  such  as  narking  pues  in 
the  lexicon  as  liaving  an  alternate  form. 

^^his  sound  is  very  similar  to  the  retroflex  'r'  of  American 
English,  except  that  in  [fl  there  is  a  very  brief  contact  made  by  the 
tongue  quickly  striking  the  palato?J.veol?x  region.  The  retroflex 
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qtiality  of  [r  ]   was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Eohdan  Saciuk. 

1%'he  surface  occurrences  of  [fl  vn.ll  be  discussed  later  in  this 
section  in  relation  to  segments  follovdng  a  syllable- boundary  vrithin  a 
word. 

^^ecause  of  the  syllable  structure  of  Spanish,  the  environment 
"syllable-final  within  a  vrord"  redundantly  includes  the  fact  ths.t  this 
syllable-boundary  is  followed  by  a  consonant. 

^•^Eohdan  Saciul:  (personal  communication)  reports  to  have  heard  the 
[jx]   in  some  English  words  (especia-lly  Hialeah)  in  his  research  on  KCS, 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

SOME  THEORETICAL  I>!PLIGATIONS  FROM 
RAPID  SPEECH  PHENOMENA 

k.l^    Glotel  Eules  in  a  Generative  Grammar 

In  msaiy  of  the  early  jhonological  descriptions  done  vdthin  the 
framework  of  generative  grammar i  there  was  a  heavy  dependence  on  such 
devices  as  highly  abstract  underlying  representations,  rule  ordering, 
gloTDal  rules,  etc.   Most  jiionologists ,  in  more  recent  years,  have  re- 
cognized the  dangers  of  the  xmcontrolled  use  of  such  devices,  and  there 
have  been  a  significant  number  of  articles  published  vhLch   have  argued 
In  favor  of  constraints  on  the  use  of  these  extremely  powerful  devices, 

or  that  have  argued  against  the  admissibility  of  such  devices  in  the 

2 
generative  model. 

The  use  of  "global-type"  rules  in  phonological  description  is 
still  a  rather  controversial,  topic,  Kiparsky  (1973)  has  suggested  that 
the  use  of  global  rules  be  constrained  to  allow  their  application  only 
to  derived  forms  (i.e.  not  to  underlying  forms).  Miller  (1975) »  how- 
ever, has  shown  evidence  that  in  Greenlandic,  there  is  a  combined  tmder- 
lylng/derived  environment  in  which  a  global  condition  must  be  formulated 
BO  as  to  apply  to  underlying  strings,  showing  that  the  above  constraint 
suggested  by  Kiparsky  (1973 ) ,  vihlle   capturing  the  important  natural 
(l,e,  common)  tendency  for  rules  applying  to  derived  strings  to  separ- 
ate themselves  off  in  terms  of  their  behavior  from  Identical  underly- 
ing strings,  is  not  withovrt  exception.  Others  wovild  argue  against  the 
admissibility  of  global  rules,  in  any  form,  within  the  framework  of 
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generative  theory.  "Glotal-type"  rules  are  very  powerful  devices,  and 
their  inclusion  in  phonological  description  must  "be  somehow  controlled 
or  limited.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  "glo"bal-type"  rules 
appear  to  "be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best  means  of  describing  some 
phwiologiccuL  processes  in  some  natural  langtiages.  Evidence  will  be 
presented  in  sections  k.Z,   J^,3,  and  h;k   of  the  present  study,  which 
shows  that  "global-type"  rules  are  necessary  to  effectively  describe 
three  phonological  processes  which  take  place  in  KCS. 

T^e  references  in  the  above  paragrajtis  to  •'global-t3rpe"  rules 
concern  the  notion  of  Globality  in  phonological  rtiles.  By  Globality,  I 
understand  the  general  power  or  ability  contained  in  any  rule,  >*ich  in 
Its  application  makes  reference  to  any  other  non-adjacent  place  in  the 
gramuBir,  be  it  to  another  rule,  to  another  point  in  the  derivation,  to 
a  point  in  some  other  derivation,  to  any  item  contained  in  the  lexicon, 
or  it  may  involve  an  overriding  constraint  on  the  application  of  rules. 
The  notion  of  Glotality,  therefore,  refers  to  global  rules,  in  their 
purest  sense,  i.e.  rules  which  "look  back"  or  "look  forward"  vertically 
to  any  other  step  in  the  derivation!  to  rules  reqvdrlng  derivational 
constraints,  i.e.  rules  which  "look  ahead,"  vertically,  making  refer- 
ence to  the  surface  structure  constraints  of  a  language?  or  to  trans- 
derivational  constraints,  which  have  the  power  to  horizontally  scan 
other  derivations  of  the  grammar,  e.g.  the  jJionetic  representation  of 
lexical  items,  to  obtain  information  relative  to  their  application.-^ 
Sections  ^.2,  J^.3,  and  ^1-.^  of  the  present  study  all  deal  with  phono- 
logical rules  of  MCS  which  employ  the  notion  of  Globality. 
k^2    The  Domain  of  "Final  e.  A-pocope" — a  Derivational  Constraint 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  standard  Spanish  that  there  exists  a 
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surface  structure  constraint  vhlch  severely  limits  the  Inventory  of 
word-final  [[-syllaMc"!  segments.  The  following  single  consonamts,  pre- 
ceded "by  a  [+syllabic]  segment,  may  occtir  in  word-final  position  In 
standard  Spanish"  [s  n  ^  r  1  x].  Examples  of  each  are  shown  belowi 


(l)  laq  '"hread* 
yerdad  'truth' 
may  'sea* 
mal  'evil* 
relo.1  *  clock' 
vc^  'voice* 


[p&] 

[ber^/] 

[mSr] 

[relSx] 
[bSs] 


Foley  (1965),  Harris  (1969),  Saciuk  (1969),  and  others  have  shown 
that,  In  order  to  account  for  various  phonological  rules  of  Spanish, 
e.g.  stress  prediction,  pluralization  of  nouns  ajid  adjectives,  velar 
softening,  etc.,  all  nouns  and  adjectives,  in  their  underlying  forms, 
Biust  end  in  a  [[-vsyllabic]  segment.  Because  of  other  independently  moti- 
vated reasons,  all  nouns  and  adjectives  whose  surface  forms  do  not 
otherwise  end  in  an  unstressed  vowel,  must  have  a  word-final  [-tense! 
in  their  underlying  forms,  c£j  , 

(2)  ^^     'hread'  /jejiE/^ 

verdad  'truth*        /berdadE/ 

jar  'sea'  /laaxE/ 

aal  'evil'  /bbIE/ 

222  'Wjig*  /reyE/ 

reloi  'clock'         /reloxE/ 

voa  'voice*  A>osE/ 

manf     'peanut'  /isaxdE/ 

f^cil     'easy'  /fasilE/ 

hataar     'to  speak'  /ablaiE/5 
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The  phonological  granmar  of  Spanish  anist  then  ccaitain  a  rule  of 
final  e  apocope,  ordered  after  velar  softening  and  stress,  to  delete 
this  word-final  [-tensel  o^  ■^*  systematic  ptooneitdc  forms  in  specific 
environments.     Harris   (1969)  fonaaliEes  this  rule  as  follows  (p.  I8l)t 

(3) 


[-tense]  "^  [j^  A 


a. 


[7]    i  t. 

Aside  from  several  exceptions,  Harris'  rule  of  "final  e  apocope" 
correctly  predicts  when  this  word-final  e  will  "be  deleted,  i.e.  after 
[n  ^  r  l]t     a^d  that  it  will  not  "be  deleted  in  other  phonological  en- 
tlronments ,  e.g.i 


(k)     calle  'street' 
torre  'tower* 
mate  'tea* 
arranque  'starter* 
cofre  'trunk* 
Tmente  'bridge' 
estudiante  ' student ' 
lumtire  'light' 
leche  'milk' 


[i^ye] 

[tSfe] 

[iDl[te] 

[arSi^e] 

[kSfre] 

[pwlnte"] 

[estuj^y&ite'] 

[Kuahre"] 

[ll6e]7 


While  Harris'  rule  of  "final  e  deletion"  somewhat  adequately  de- 
Bcrihes  the  environments  for  this  j^onological  process  in  the  dialect 
of  Mexican  Spanish  he  is  describing,  as  well  as  for  standard  Spanish, 
there  are,  however,  many  more  problems  involved  in  trying  to  account 
for  this  process"  in  MCS  rapid  speech. 

The  initisJL  problem  encountered  in  trying  to  acco^jnt  for  this 
process  of  final  e  apocope  in  KCS  rapid  speech  is  that  the  Inventory  of 
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possitle  word-flnsil  [-syllabic")  segments  is  different  from  that  of 
standard  Spemish.     Compere  the  siorface  forms  of  tlie  lexical  items  shown 
previovisly  in  (l)  of  this  eection  with  the  phonetic  forms  of  these 
Items  as  they  occio:  in  rapid  speech  in  KCSi 

(5)  lexical  item  standard  STianj.sh 

■pan  •"bread*        [pSn]        Lv^'Y^.l^lTiv^'] 
verdad  'truth'      [hex0f\  [ber^] 

mar  'sea'  [mSr]        [ni5r]^m5i}^ma'}«f  i"^^] 

mal  'evil*         [m£l]        [iBSl}{_J!£±y[iBSl] 

relo.1  'clock'       [relSx]       [relS] 
voz  'voice'        [b5s]        [b6h>[b6] 
In  comparing  the  inventory  of  single  consonants  that  may  appear 
In  word-final  position  in  standard  Spanish,  i.e.  [s  n  /  r  1  x],   wi-Ui 
those  word-final  consonants  found  in  rapid  speech  in  K(S,  i.e.  [n  h  1 
i  1  r  r  r  rl  the  <'ollowlng  differences  are  notedj 

(6)  a.  /s/  in  word-final  position  in  imaffected  rapid  speech 

regiilarly  appeairs  as  either  [h]  or  [^,  and  almost  never 
as  [s]j 

b.  /n/  in  word-final  position  in  tmaff ected  rapid  speech 
regxOarly  appears  as  [ry\,   and  almost  never  as  [n]; 

c.  /d/  in  word-final  position  regularly  appears  as  [^, 
and  never  as  [jT]; 

d.  systematic  /l/  in  word-final  position  in  unaffected  rapid 
speech  almost  always  appears  as  [l]  (95.S^)»  as  in  the 
standard  language,  but  may  also  infrequently  appear  as 
[i]   or  [l],  as  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  of 
this  study. 
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e,  systematic  /r/,  "besides  appearing  as  ^r]  as  in  the 
standard  language  #  siay  also  appear  in  word-final  environ- 
ments as  l^fj,  ^f^  or  [jr]t   as  previously  discussed  in 
Chapter  Three  of  this  study. 

f ,  [x]  >»hich  occurs  in  other  dialects  of  Spanish  does  not 
exist  in  the  i^onetic  inventory  of  IICS  in  ajiy  phonologi- 
cal environment.  Systematic  /x/  of  standard  Spanish  oc- 
curs as  ^h^  in  syllahle-initial  position i  e.g.  gente 
•people*  [h&jte*],  and  appears  as  [jZT]  in  word-final  posi- 
tion in  KCS. 

A  comparison  of  the  possihle  word-final  consonants  of  standard 
Spanish  with  those  of  KCS  rapid  speech  reveals  that  only  [r^  and  [l^ 
regularly  occur  in  this  environment  in  both  dialects;  [s  n  ^  x^  occur 
in  standard  Spanish,  while  in  YCS   rapid  speech  [s]  and  [n]  rarely  occur, 
and  £f]  and  [x^  never  occur;  the  word-final  segments   [n  3b  1  f  f  r"] 
occur  in  MCS  "but  do  not  occur  in  this  environment  in  standard  Spanish. 

At  this  point,  it  "becomes  o"bvlous  that  a  rule  of  the  tjrpe  pre- 
viously shown  in  (3)  will  not  account  for  the  process  of  final  e, 
apocope  as  it  takes  place  in  VCS   rapid  speech. 

One  potential  re"buttal  to  the  a'bove  statement  could  "be  that  there 
really  is  no  pro"blem  at  all,  since  all  that  need  "be  done  is  to  simply 
order  the  rule  of  final  e  apocope  "before  the  later  processes  that  con- 
vert systematic  /s/  to  [h")  or  If]-,   /n/  to  [5];  /d/  to  [^;  /r/  to  [f] 
or  [r];  /l/  to  [i]  or  [l];  and  /x/  to  [f\. 

This  type  of  argument  would  "be  well  motivated,  were  it  not  for 
the  following  facts: 

1.  The  inventories  of  systematic  ^-sylla'bic')  phonemes  of 
standard  Spanish  and  ICS  are  not  the  same,  cf.i 
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a.  There  is  ateolutely  no  synchronic  jxistificatlon  for 
having  /x/  as  a  systematic  jfconeme  in  MCS,  To  do  so  would  force  the 
phonological  grammar  of  KCS  to  contain  a  rule  of  the  typej 

(7)  H  ^   [h] 
There  is,  however ,  no  evidence  for  the  presence  of  /x/  in  I-ICS,  either 
\mderlylngly,  or  at  the  sirrface  level.  In  M!S,  the  only  motivated 
systematic  phoneme  for  /x/  of  the  standard  language  is  /h/,   cf.j 


(8)  fi;ente  *  people' 

^■^orohar  'to  annoy' 
relo.iCes^  'clock(s)' 
f^o  'turn' 
.ji.lSn  'type  of  tree' 
.-^eringaii;  'to  bother' 


/hente/ 

/horo"bare/ 


-> 


[higte] 


/felohe-*-s/  — ^   [rel5]  •  [relShe] 


Airo/ 

/hihone/ 
/heringare/^ 


[hfro]  ' 

[hlh%] 

(^herigglLi] 


b.  The  status  of  systematic  /n/,  particularly  in  syllahle- 
final  position,  as  shown  in  section  ^,7  of  the  present  study,  could  be 
prcaie  to  reanalysis  since  there  is  some  motivation  for  positing  /n/  in- 
stead of  /n/.-^^ 

2.  Any  solution  such  as  extrlnsically  ordering  a  rule  of  final 
£  apocope  before  some  other  later  iSionologicaLl  rules,  e.g.  stress,  is 
of  somewhat  dubious  motivation,  since  it  appeals  to  the  use  of  extrinsic 
rule  ordering,  a  device  not  universally  accepted  in  phonological 
theory,^  It  has  been  shown,  that  under  certain  conditions,  extrinsic 
rule  ordering  can  be  motivated,^  but  in  the  case  of  the  application  of 
a  rule  of  final  e  apocope,  the  only  motivation  for  ordering  this  rule 
before  other  rules  in  the  grammar  of  KCS  which  convert  /s/  to  [h^  or 
lf]i  N  to  {f]\   /r/  to  [f]  or  [r];  /l/  to  [i]  or  [l]  is  to  make  the 
derivation  come  out  correctly.  While  this  type  of  motivation  is  very 
pragmatic,  it  nevertheless  is  of  dubious  value  in  j^onological  theory. 
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Without  resorting  to  extrinsically  ordering  the  rule  of  final  e 
apocope,  we  are  left  vfith  the  protjlem  of  writing  a  jiionological  rule 
irtiich  meaningfully  describes  the  environments  of  the  segments  [n  5  h  1 
i  1  r  f  f  r  s"),  requiring  as  a  first  approximation,  a  rule  of  the  typej 

O        •  O 

(9) 


[-tegse]  -^  W  A 


r 


U 


'J  0 

It  is  clear  that  these  segments  do  not  constitute  any  type  of 
natural  class,  the  only  distinctive  features  they  share  "being 

Esyllahic  "1  / 

consonantal]  • 

A  rtile  such  as  (9)  provides  nothing  more  than  observational  ade- 
qtBcy,  and  beyond  this  is  totally  meaningless  as  a  jiicmological  rtile. 

It  appears  that,  within  the  current  framework  of  generative 
phonological  theory,  and  without  resorting  to  extrinsic  ordering,  a 
possible  explanation  for  the  process  of  final  ^  apocope  in  KCS  is  that 
of  a  derivationcLl  constraint,  wherein  the  rule  of  final  e  apocope  has 
the  power  to  look  ahead  to  the  surface  structure  constraints  of  KCS, 
determine  if  its  application  would  result  in  an  impermissible 
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word-final  consonant,  and  if  so  the  rule  would  fail  to  apply.  This 
rule  could  "be  given  asi 

(10)  (glo-oal)  [-tense!  -^  [f]  /  [condition  l] 

Condition I  The  application  of  this  rule 

must  not  violate  surface  struc- 
ture constraints  of  KCS,  in 
which  the  only  allovratile  word- 
final  single  consonants  in 
rapid  speech  are  [n  ij  h  1  i  1 
r  f  f  r  si 

Since  [jT]  is  not  among  the  allowahle  word-final  consonants  in  MCS 

rapid  speech,  the  above  rule  of  word-finsLl  ^  apocope,  as  shown  above  in 

(lO),  since  it  applies  in  all  rates  of  speech  in  KCS,  would  therefore 

apply  obligatorily  after  systeoTatic  /d/  in  normal  speech,  and  the  later 

rapid  speech  rule  of  word-final  /d/  deletion  (see  section  3*6,2  of  the 

present  study)  gives  the  correct  rapid  speech  sxrrface  otitput,  e.g.  j 

(U)  /paredS/  UnderlTing  forni 

parSde  Stress 

par^  Word-final  e  deletion 

par€  d  deletion 

[pai^3  Surface  form^-^ 

In  the  following  underlying  forms,  the  application  of  the  rule  of 

final  e  apocope  would  violate  the  surface  structure  constraints  of  ICS , 

and  does  therefore  not  apply: 


(12)  noche  'night' 

combate     ' combat ' 
calle     • street ' 
Falmolive     'Id.' 
zapote     'Id. ' 
lunbre     'light* 
llave     'key' 


/no^e/ 

/kombate/ 

/kaye/ 

/palmolibe/ 

/sapote/ 

/lumbre/ 

/yabe/ 


[noce^ 

[kombate"] 

[kSye] 

[palmolljie') 

[sap6te'] 

[lumtre"] 

[ya^] 
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In  the  following  lexical  items,  however,  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  final  e  apocope  wotild  not  violate  the  surface  structure  con- 
straints of  rapid  speech  in  I'CS,  and  would  therefore  apply: 

(13)  j£e^     'Tiread*     /pane/   — ^  Cp%1 

comer  Ho  eat'  /komere/  — >  [komSi]  -  [kom?"},  etc.,  cf. 

Section  3.10.3 

aiyoz     'rice'         /arose/     — ^    [^£Lr6h]  "  C^^^l 

paT>el     'paper'       /papele/    — *    [papei]  «  [pape"],  etc.,  cf. 

Section  3.10.3 

As  has  "been  the  case  in  all  phonological  descriptions  of  Spanish 

heretofore  proposed,  even  a  rule  of  final  e  apocope  with  global  power 

will  still  not  account  for  the  fact  that  after  /s/,  for  no  apparent 

synchrcaiic  reason,  lax  [^e]   is  sometimes  deleted,  and  sometimes  not, 

cf.t 

(Ik)  a.     Igi^ig  Aapise/     ->     [l£pih]  *  [lapi]  • 

[lapis] 

arroz  'rice'       /arose/   — >  [aroh]  -  [afS"]  <• 

[arSs] 

crug     'cross*  /kruse/      — ^     [kriShI  -  Qkru]  • 

[fcriis] 

lomttriz  'earthworm'  /lomhrise/ — ^  [lomhrfh*]  " 

[lomhrf]  -'  [lombrls"] 

cortes  'courteous'   /kortese/  — ^  [corteh]  *»  [kort?]  " 

[kortSs] 

tos     »cough'  /tose/      — ->      [tSh]  --  [t6]  *  [tSs] 

airtohus     '"bus'  /auto"buse/  -^    [awtobuh]  *  [awtobd] 

-»  [awtobfis] 

dosis     'dose*  /dosise/        — ^   [dSsih]  •  [dosi]  ^ 

[dSsis] 
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crisis  »Id. ♦ 

/krisise/  -> 

^krisih]  -  [fcrlsi] 
•  [krfsis] 

commas  •beat  • 

/kompase/  — > 

^kompSh]  •  [[kompS"]  " 
[kompSs"] 

(1^)  b. 

frase  'sentence' 

/frase/  — > 

[fr&e] 

dase  'class' 

/KLase/  — > 

[klSse" 

Iwse  'Id. ' 

/base/  — > 

"bSse] 

Spice  *8Lvex* 

/apise/  — ^ 

^Spise' 

fndice  'index' 

/indise/  — » 

'Indise] 

envase  'Ix^ttlin^r* 

/enbase/  — ^ 

[enb^se] 

As  there  is  no  motivated  synchronic  reason  why  laoc  (^e]  is  deleted 
after  /s/  in  some  cases  {iha) ,  and  not  deleted  in  others  (l^h) ,  the 
items  that  do  not  undergo  the  major  rule  of  final  e  apocope  must  simply 
"be  marked  in  the  leocLcon  as  [-final  e  apocope],  i.e.  lexical  items  such 
as  those  found  in  (l^)  would  be  unmarked  for  the  rule  of  final  e 
apocope,  while  those  in  (l4b)  must  be  marked  [-final  e  apocope]. 

As  also  pointed  out  in  Harris  (1969|  p.  178),  there  is  a  small 
number  of  learned  words  of  Greek  smd  Latin  origin  which  are  exceptions 
to  final  e  apocope,  e.g.i 


(15)  pene  'penis' 

•prole  'progeny' 
epi-plctide 
Kel-pomene  'Id, ' 


/pene/    .>  [pene] 

/prole/    ^  [prole] 

/epipaktide/  _^  [epij^tij^e] 

/melpomene/  — >  [melpomene] 


lexical  items  such  as  those  shown  in  (15)  must  likewise  be  speci- 
fied in  the  lexicon  as  [-final  _e  apocope]. 

The  concept  of  rules  "looking  ahead"  to  the  stirface  structure 
constraints  of  a  language  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation or  non-application  of  native  phonological  rules  appears  to  be 
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well  motivated  if  one  takes  into  account  lexical  "borrowings.  Consider 
the  following  "borrowings  into  JIGS: 

(16)  1^  English 
a.  mitin  <  English  meeting          [mfyt^] 
■b.  Colgate  <  English  Colgate        [k^Slgeyt] 

c,  hecon  <  English  hacon  ["blyk^an] 

d.  Babe  <  English  Ba"be  ["bSyb] 

The  English  pronunciation  of  iteES  (161:) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  all  vio- 
late word-final  surface  structure  constraints  of  KCS  rapid  speech; 
iteB  (l6a)  does  not.  The  segment  [g]  is  permissible  in  word-final 
position  in  rapid  speech  in  KCS,  therefore,  no  change  is  necessary  for 
this  segment,  and  the  word  ixltin  is  pronounced  as  [nltig]  in  KCS. 
All  other  items,  i.e.  (l6b),  (c),  (d) ,  in  their  English  pronunciation, 
contain  word-final  consonant(s)  which  violate  surface  structure  con- 
straints of  V€S,   and  their  pronunciation  in  KCS  rapid  speech  results 
from  vailous  possible  solutions: 

(17)  a.  mitin     [mftig] 
"b.  Colgate    [kol^atel 

c.  becon     [bikog]  •  [beko]  <•  [bekon] 

d.  Babe      [bSj^] 

Beca\ise  the  English  pronxmciation  of  (l7b)  Colgate  has  a 
word-final  [t],  which  violates  a  surface  structure  of  KCS,  the 
word-final  lax  [e]  from  the  underl3ring  form,  presumably  /kolgate/,  is 
not  apocopated. 

Lexical  item  (l7c) ,  becon.  Tin  its  English  pronunciation  also 
contains  an  infrequent  word-final  nasal  in  KCS  rapid  speech.  There- 
fore, alveolar  Qn1  is  replaced  by  velar  [gl,  since  this  is  the  most 
frequent  word-final  nasal  in  KCS  rapid  speech. 
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Item  (I7d),  Babe,  commonly  heard  in  the  proper  name  'Babe  Euth* 
"by  older  Hiami-Cuhan  "baseball  fans ,  contains  the  word-final  consonant 
[h],     e  apocope,  therefore,  cannot  apply  to  this  form  because  this 
would  result  in  a  violation  of  word-final  consonant  constraints  in  the 
rapid  speech  of  this  dialect. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  section  that  a  rule  of  fir^al  e 
apocope  in  KCS  be  given  the  global  power  to  "look  ahead"  to  the  i*ione- 
tic  form  to  see  >rtiether  the  stnrface  structure  constraints  of  the  lan- 
guage would  be  violated  in  order  to  determine  its  applicability.  With- 
out resorting  to  the  somewhat  questionable  device  of  extrinsic  rule 
ordering,  a  rule  of  final  e  apocope  with  global  power,  as  proposed  in 
this  section,  appears  to  be  one  means  of  accounting  for  this  process  in 
MCS  rapid  speech  in  a  perhaps  more  linguistically  significant  fashion. 
The  motivation  for  such  a  rule  as  proposed  herein,  whose  applicability 
is  based  on  derivaticaial  constraints,  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
liionetic  solutions  found  in  many  lexical  borrowings  in  current  use  in 
MCS. 

For  those  linguists  who  feel  that  extrinsic  rule  ordering  is  well 
motivated,  a  derivational  constraint  as  offered  in  this  section  will 
have  little  or  no  appeal.  For  those  who  question  the  psychological 
reality  of  extrinsic  rule  ordering,  however,  a  rule  such  as  shown  in 
(lO)  may  provide  a  somewhat  more  meaningful  solution. 

A  rule  such  as  proposed  in  (lO)  is,  unfortunately,  not  very 
strongly  motivated,  and  it  admittedly  does  contain  a  self-fulfilling 
condition.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  while  being  a  rather  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinery  to  avoid  extrinsic  rule  ordering,  the  pro- 
posed derivational  constraint  would  appear  to  be  more  linguistically 
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si^lficant,  than  simply  ordering  final  e  apocope  to  take  place  after 
the  nile  of  stress,  merely  to  get  the  model  to  crank  o^It  the  correct 
surface  forms. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  this  phonological  process  of  final  e  apocope  seems  to  he  that 
final  _e  apocope  is  a  glohal  rule,  and  it  looks  ahea-d  to  see  if  in  the 
given  rate  of  speech  no  unallowahle  segment  would  surface. 

Looking  once  again  at  the  possihle  word-final  consonants  that  may 
appear  on  the  siurface  level  in  Spanish,  ^s  n  ji  r  1  x"],  it  appears  that 
Spanish  surface  structrire  constraints  move  in  the  direction  of  trying 
to  rid  themselves  of  true  consonants  in  word-final  environments,  i.e. 
the  most  frequently  deleted  consonants  in  word-final  environments  are 
/x/,  /d/,  and  /s/,  which  are  aJJ.  [-sonorant*];  the  most  stahle  (i.e.  the 
least  frequently  deleted)  of  these  possihle  word-final  consonants  are 
/n/,  /l/,  and  /r/,  all  of  vrtilch  are  [Vsonorantl. 
U-.  3  Compensatory  Vowel  Len?thenln^:: — a  Glohal  Rule 

Consider  the  following  minimal  pairs,  hoth  with  and  without 

syllahle-final  /s/  in  preconsonantal  position  in  standard  American 

Spanish: 

(l8)  Lexical  item 

a,  busque  'look  for* 
(imper.) 

"b.  buque  'ship' 

c.  Tastillas  'pills' 

d.  patillas  'sideburns' 

e.  pescado  'fish' 

f.  pecado  'sin* 


Underlying 

form 

Phonetic 
out -put 

/buske/ 

[buske] 

/buke/ 

[bake* 

/pastlyas/ 

[pastfyas*] 

/patiyas/ 

^patf^yas] 

/peskado/ 

[peskli/o]] 

/pekado/ 

[peka/o 
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The  minimal  pairs  (l8a)  and  (Td);  (l8c)  and  (d);  and  (l8e)  and  (f) 
differ  only  "by  the  presence  or  ateence  of  preconsonantal  [s"). 

In  many  Spanish  dialects ,^°  however,  including  KCS,  in  rapid 
speech,  systematic  /s/  may  optionally  appear  as  [h"]   or  [[0]  in  syllatle- 
flnal  position.  In  such  dialects,  when  syllable-final  /s/  appears  as 
r^»  I^i^rs  of  lexicaJ  items  such  as  those  shown  in  (l8)  would  "be  phone- 
tically neutralized,  were  there  no  other  compensatory  morphophonemic 
change  taking  place.  In  such  a  eituation,  the  minimal  pairs  shown  in 
(18)  would  appear  as  shown  helow  in  (19)« 

(19)  Lexical  item 


a,  husque 

•look  for' 

"b.  "buque 
•ship' 

c,  pastillas 

•pills' 

d,  TJatillas 

'sideburns' 

e,  jescado 

•fish' 


f ,  pecado 
♦sin' 


Underlying  form 
/buske/ 
/buke/ 
/pastiyas/ 
/patiyas/ 
/peskado/ 
/pekado/ 


Phonetic  outijut 
[bCke] 
[biike] 
[patiyas] 
[patiyas] 
[pekS/o] 
[pek^^o] 


It  has  been  shown,  however,  in  Hammond  (1973),  that  the  phonetic 
outputs  shown  in  (l9)  for  items  (a),  (c),  and  (e)  are  impossible  in 
MCS,  and  that  vhen.   systematic  /s/  appears  as  [^  in  rapid  speech  in 
preconsonantal  syllable-final  position,  an  obligatory  compensatory 
vowel  lengthening  occurs  in  the  vowel  preceding  the  systematic  /s/ 
which  is  phonetically  realized  as  [^,  thereby  maintaining  perceptvial 
dlstinguishability  of  lexical  items  previously  shown  in  (l8)  and  (19), 
as  shown  below  in  (20)j 
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(20)  Miami-Cuban  Spanish  rapid  speechj 


J,exical  item 

Underlying  form 

Phonetic  output 

a.     "busque 

•look  for* 

/T3uske/ 

[bdjke; 

"b.     "buQue  'ship* 

/buke/ 

[Iffike' 

c.     pastillas 
•pills' 

/pastiya+s/ 

"pa:t£yah"] 

d.     patillas 

•sidelDums* 

/patiya-vs/ 

[patfjrah] 

e.     pescado  'fish' 

/peskado/ 

^pejkS^o' 

f.     pecado  'sin* 

/pekado/ 

'pek£^o] 

It  is  apparent  from  the  data  in  (l8) ,  (19) ,  and  (20)  that  the 
phonological  graranar  of  MCS  must  contain  the  two  rules,  shown  as  (21 ) 
and  (22)  which  occur  in  rapid  speech,  and  which  are  not  found  in  the 
standard  language.-^' 

(21)  SYUABLE-FINAL  S-IEIETION  (optional  in  rapid  speech) 

N  -^  \f\l ^$ 

(22)  COMIENSATORy  VOWEL  LENGTHENING 

V  -^  Vi  / ^c 

condition;  If  s-deletion  has  applied  to  this  form, 
then  this  must  also  apply. 

The  rule  of  syllahle-final  ^-deletion  is  quite  straightf  orvrard , 

and  requires  no  further  explanation.'  Althovigh  this  rule  is  optional 

in  KCS  rapid  speech,  if  it  does  not  apply,  then  a  rule  of  preconsonan- 

tal  ^-aspiration  must  apply  in  this  same  environment.  This  rule  of 

syllable-final  ^-aspiration  is  shown  as  (23) » 

(23)  SYLIABLE-FINAL  S-ASPIRATION 

hi  ->  lh3  / % 
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Since  either  the  rule  of  SYILABLE-FIKAL  S-ASPIRATICN  or  SYUABLE- 

FINA.L  S-IELETICW  imist  occntr  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  these  two  rules  may  be 

collapsed,  as  shown  "below  in  (Zk): 

{2h)  SYLIABLC-FHIAL  S-DELETICN  OR  S-ASPIRATIC^ 
(obligatory  in  rapid  speech) 

(m) 

/s/  ^  )     >     / ^$ 

condition t  Part  (a)  is  optional. ^^ 

Vhlle  the  rtile  of  syllable-final  s-deletion  was  quite  straight- 
forward, the  rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  is  more  problematic, 
and  hence  less  appealing,  rcainly  because  of  the  condition  attached  to 
It.  There  are,  of  course,  several  ways  of  avoiding  this  type  of  rule. 
The  rules  of  ^-deletion  and  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  could  be 
combined,  and  written  as  a  transformational  rule,  as  shown  in  (25) 
below t 

(25)  V  /s/  C  =^  V:  ^  C 
12  3     12  3 

Another  potential  way  of  avoiding  the  rule  of  compensatory  vowel 
lengthening  would  be  to  suggest  a  rule  such  as  shown  in  (26)  below, 
which  would  apply  after  the  rule  of  s-deletion  (previously  shown  as 
(21) )« 

(26)  V  -y  Vj  /  [-v-rule  2l'| 

However,  consider  the  following  data  from  standard  Spanish: 

.Phonetic 
repres  entation 

[bis] 

[be] 


Le? 

leal  item 

Underlvins; 
form 

a. 

ves  'you  see' 

/bes/ 

b. 

ve  'he  sees' 

M 
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c.  taxis   'taxis' 

d.  taxi   'taxi' 

e.  cpn-prendes 

•you  vmderstand' 

f .  coiPTxrende 

•he  xmderstands • 


/taksis/ 
/taksi/ 

/komprendes/ 

/komprende/ 


[tSksis] 
[t£ksi] 

^komprlndes] 

^kompr&ide^ 


As  was  the  case  with  systematic  /s/  in  pre-consonantal  position, 
word-final  /s/,  in  many  Spanish  dialects,  including  V.CS,   may  also  te 
deleted  in  rapid  speech,  >rtiich  happens  in  7^.^  of  the  cases.  The 
lexical  items  in  (2?)  would  then  appear  as  follows  in  these  ^-deletion 
dialects: 


Lexical  item 

Underl'\'ln2: 
form 

Phonetic 
representation 

a.  ves  •you  see' 

/iDes/ 

C^l 

"b.  ve  'he  sees* 

M 

[bg] 

c.  taxis  'taxis' 

/taksis/ 

[taksi] 

d.  taxi  'taxi' 

/taksi/ 

[taksi] 

e.  comprendes 

•you  understand* 

/komprendes/ 

^komprende] 

f.  comprende 

•he  understands* 

/komprende/ 

^komprende _ 

In  dialects  i^ere  word-final  s   deletion  occurs ,  in  the  alDsence  of 
any  other  compensatory  norphoj^ionemic  change,  items  (28a)  and  ("b);  (28c) 
and  (d) ;  and  (28e)  and  (f )  are  neutralized  at  the  surface  level  in 
rapid  speech. 

In  the  case  of  HCS ,  it  was  shown  (Hammond,  1973)  that  when  s  de- 
letion occurs  in  word-final  position,  there  is  no  accompanying  morpho- 
phonemic  change  occtcrring,  and  the  minimal  pairs  of  the  standard  lan- 


guage (shown  ahove  in  (27)) are  in  fact  neutralized  in  rapid  speech. 
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Therefore,  the  phonetic  representations  shown  in  (28)  above  would  also 
"be  those  of  KCS  rapid  speech. 

The  data  in  (2?)  and  (28)  show  that  in  KCS,  as  well  as  in  other 
dialects,  there  must  "be  a  rule  of  word-final  s  deletion.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  separate  rule  for  the  processes  of  word-final  g-de- 
letion  or  for  word-final  s-aspiration,  "because  the  grammar  already 
contains  a  rule  of  SYLIABIE-FINAL  S-DEIETION  CF.  S-ASPIRATION,  which 
will  also  apply  in  these  cases.  This  rule  was  previously  shown  in 

(24). 

It  should  he  reiterated  here,  that  "because  sylla"ble-final  g.  dele- 
tion in  preconsonantal  position  and  word-final  s-deletion  are  the  same 
phonological  process,  it  would  "be  ad  hoc  to  formulate  them  as  two 
separate  processes,  which  a  solution  using  a  transformational  rule, 
previously  shown  in  (25),  forces  one  to  do. 

Recall  now  this  proposed  transformational  inle,  repeated  "below 

for  the  reader's  convenience  as  (29) J 

(29)  V  /s/  C   =$>  Vj  ^  C 
12  3      12  3 

Recall  further  that  s-deletion  in  preconsonantal  word-medial  position 
in  MGS  rapid  speech  cannot  occur  without  compensatory  vowel  lengthen- 
ing, (rules  (21)  and  (22)),  while  §-deletion  in  word-final  position 
does  occur  without  compensatory  vowel  lengthening.  The  convergence  of 
these  facts  clearly  suggests  that  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  and 
s-deletion  are  independent  phonological  processes,  and  therefore,  a 
rule  such  as  (29),  which  falls  to  capture  this  important  notion,  mxist 
"be  rejected  as  totally  ad  hoc.  Such  a  transformational  rule  provides 
nothing  more  than  o"bservational  adequacy,  and  not  only  does  it  fail  to 
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show  that  s-deletion  and  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  may  "be   inde- 
pendent jiionological  processes,  but  rather,  it  stiggests  that  they  are 
"both  necessarily  part  of  the  same  processes. 

Consider  now  the  plausibility  of  the  rule  proposed  above  in 
(26),  repeated  below  for  the  reader's  convenience  as  (30)i 

(30)  V  -*  V:  / [*rule  21] 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  ^-deletion  and  compensatory  vowel 
lengthening  may  be  two  independent  phonological  processes,  a  rule  such 
as  proposed  in  (30)  must  likewise  be  rejected  as  ad  hoc.  Resorting  to 
the  type  of  notational  device  as  in  rule  (30)  again  only  provides  ob- 
servational adequacy— it  tells  nothing  about  what  phonological  pro- 
cesses sire  taMng  place,  or  how,  or  most  importantly,  why  they  are 
taldng  place. 

The  need  for  the  inclusion  of  a  rule  of  ^-deletion  in  the 
phonological  gramBEir  of  KCS  appears  to  be  well  motivated,  both  in 
preconsoneintal  and  word-final  environments. 

The  need  for  the  inclusion  of  a  rule  of  compensatory  vowel 
lengthening  appears,  likewise,  to  be  well  motivated  for  the  phono- 
logical grammar  of  KCS  rapid  speech.  Consider,  however,  one  serious 
problem  involved  with  such  a  rule,  as  previously  shown  in  (22),  ajid 
repeated  below  ais  (3I)  for  the  reader's  convenience,  if  this  rule  did 
not  have  the  proposed  condition  as-  shown  in  (22) j 

(31)  COKFENSATORY  VOWL  LHTGTHSI^ING 
V  ->  Vi  / ^c 

Unfortunately,  if  this  rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  is 
not  somehow  constraLined,  it  will  lengthen  all  vowels  occurring  in  pre- 
consonantal  position  in  KCS.  An  example  of  such  an  incorrect  deriva- 
tion Is  shovm  below  in  (32). 
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(32)     lobo 

a'bopado 

moro 

/lobo/ 

/abogado/ 

/moro/ 

xmderlying  form 

lo^ 

B.f)0^i.O 

spirantization 

l6?$o 

B$oii.i.o 

moro 

stress 

iSijio 

at^i^at/o 

infizro 

comp.  vowel  lengthening 

«£l6:^" 

*|^a:)^:^a:j^o1 

*[[ino:ro' 

surface  form 

The  rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  must,  therefore,  "be 
somehow  constrained  so  as  to  apply  only  to  those  preconsonantaL  envir- 
onments in  which  systematic  /s/  has  first  been  deleted. 

These  facts  converge  to  show  that  the  rule  of  COKPEtTSATORY  VOWEL 
lENGTHEITING  must  have  a  "built-in  glo"bal  power,  to  allow  it  to  "look 
"back"  in  the  derivation,  ajid  apply  only  to  those  environments  in  which 
the  rule  of  preconsonajital  s-deletion  has  previously  applied.  This 
glo"bal  power  is,  of  coTirse,  exactly  what  is  expressed  "by  the  condition 
which  accompanies  rule  (22).  Consider  the  following  sample  deriva- 
tions! 

(33)  "castillas    rescado    lo"bo    moro 
/pastiyas/  /peskado/  /lo"bo/  /moro/ 
patiya     pekado 

pekajffo    16^ 

peka/o    io^    m6ro 

pejka/o 


patiya 
pa!tfya 


underlying  form 
s-deletion 
spirantization 
stress 


comp,  vowel 
length,  (glo'bal) 


l^paitlya"]   [petka/ol  [lo?fe"|  [moro"]     surface  form 

The  derivations  shown  in  (33)  show  that  when  the  rule  of  compen- 
satory vowel  lengthening  is  given  the  glo'bal  power  to  apply  only  in 
those  preconsonantal  environments  in  which  ^-deletion  has  previously 
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applied,  then  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  correctly  applies  in 
tastillas  and  -pescado.  "btrt  not  in  lolo  and  moro.  giving  the  correct 
0ionetic  manifestations. 

The  phonological  facts  of  KCS  appear  to  motivate  the  need  for  a 
glo"bal  rxile  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  as  the  only  viable  means 
of  descriMng  this  phonological  process  in  a  meaningful  way.  Let  tis 
consider,  however,  one  other  possi"hle  objection,  that  a  rule  of  com- 
pensatory vowel  lengthening  is  not  a  glo"bal  rule  at  all,  "but  merely  a 
contigency  rule,  i.e.  that  in  its  application  it  does  not  have  to 
"look  back,"  but  rather  that  in  its  application  is  contingent  on  the 
immediate  prior  application  of  the  rule  of  preconsonantal  s-deletion. 

sillier  (1975)  hs-s  suggested  the  concept  of  contingent  rule  or- 
dering, which  claims  to  account  for  phonological  processes  such  as 
Srdeletion  and  compensatory  vowel  lengthening,  without  resorting  to 
the   use  of  global  rules.  Killer  assumes  a  dominant  rule  (here  s-dele- 
tion) and  a  subcase  (compensatory  vowel  lengthening  in  HCS)  in  which 
the  effect  of  the  dominant  rule  is  simultaneously  realized  in  the  sub- 
case, i.e.  there  is  no  need  for  ordering,  extrinsic  or  otherwise. 
Miller's  work  is  currently  undergoing  revision,  but  from  the  pre- 
liminary work,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  how,  if  preconsonantal 
g-deletion  and  word-final  §.-deletion  aire  to  be  capttired  as  the  same 
jhonological  process,  which  they  have  been  shovm  to  be  in  V.CS   rapid 
speech,  this  concept  of  simultaneous  contingent  rule  ordering  is  to 
be  effected,  in  a  motivated  fashion,  in  preconsonantal  environments, 
but  not  in  word-final  environments. 

While  the  unconstrained  use  of  global  rules  is  an  extremely 
powerful  and  potentially  dangerous  device,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
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highly  notivated  solution,  such  rules  must  "be  alloyed  In  phonological 
descriptions. 

The  type  of  glohal  rule  proposed  in  this  study  falls  within  the 
previously  mentioned  constraint  proposed  in  Klparsky  (1973) i  that  a 
glohal  rule  nay  apply  only  in  a  derived  environment ,  and  may  never 
apply  to  an  underlying  form.  It  is  oTdvIous  that  the  glohal  rule  of 
compensatory  vowel  lengthening  discussed  in  this  study  applies  only  to 
derived  environments,  i.e.  it  applies  only  in  environments  in  which 
s-deletion  has  previously  occurred. 

The  facts  concerning  the  phonological  processes  of  preconsonantal 
^-deletion  and  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  in  I'CS  rapid  speech  would 
appear  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  inclusion  of  a  global  rule  in 
the  jhonological  component  of  KCS.  Any  other  approach  that  would  pro- 
vide the  same  degree  of  explanatory  or  descriptive  adequacy  is  not 
ijnmediately  olr^ous. 

^.^  A  Pro-posal  for  a  Theor?;-  of  grplanation  in 
Phonolg^r—a  TranslexlcaJ  Constraint 

It  has  "been  shown  that  when  systematic  /s/  in  preconsonantal 
word-medial  position  is  deleted  in  rapid  speech  in  KCS,  a  rule  of  com- 
pensatory vowel  lengthening  must  obligatorily  apply.  In  such  lexical 
items  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  when  preconsonantal  /s/  has  been  deleted, 
this  vowel  lengthening  is  the  only  percept\ic'2  cue  which  remains  to 
dstingulsh  pairs  of  lexical  items  such  as  those  shown  in  (3^)» 

(3^)  Lexical  item    Standard  S-pajiish         KCS 

a.  busque         [buskel  [tuikel 

•look  for' 

b.  buque  ['buke"!  rhSkel 

•ship' 

c.  pastillas  [pastfyas]  ["paitfyal 

•pills' 
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d,  -pat  Ilia  s 

•sideTjums*  [patlyas^  (^patxya] 

e,  pescado 

•fish'  [peskS^]  [petka^] 

f ,  pecado 

•sin'  ,  [peklij^o]        [[peka^o^ 

The  minimal  pairs  (3^^)  and  (b) ;  (3i^c)  and  (d) ;  {3ke)   and  (U-)   are 
phonetically  distinguished  in  the  standard  language  "by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pre  consonantal  [s^,  and  in  IiGS  rapid  speech  "by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  feature  [jlong^  in  the  vowel  iinmediately  preceding 
deleted  /s/. 

It  would  appear  then  that  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  in  KCS 

21 
rapid  speech  has  aji  explanatory  purpose  in  the  phonological  component, 

i.e.  that  of  maintaining  perceptual  distinguishability  between  items 

such  as  those  shoim  in  (3^): 

Consider  now  the  following  items: 

(35)  Lexical  item  Standard  •pronvmciation 

a.  hasta  'until*  ^£sta"] 

b.  ata  'he  ties'  [£ta] 

c.  xasta  'paste'  [[pasta"] 

d.  pata  'paw'  ^pata^ 

e.  despues  'after'  ^despwSs^ 

f.  *depv??s  »[depwes] 

g.  hospital  'hospital*  [[ospit£l] 
h.  *hopital                   «[opit£l] 

In  KCS,  the  lexical  items  in  (3^),  shown  below,  nay  appear  as 
follows  in  rapid  speech: 
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(36)  a.     hasta   'until'  [£tta] 
t.     ata  'he  ties'  [£ta] 

c.  ^laasta  'paste*  ^p5:ta^ 

d.  ,pata  'paw'  [p^ta^ 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  jfeonetic  inanifestation  of 
lexical  items  such  as  (35e)  and  (g).  In  HCS  rapid  speech,  when  pre- 
consonantal  /s/  appears  as  [^^   in  these  two  items,  wovild  compensatory 
vowel  lengthening  also  occur?  If  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  is 
indeed  motivated  by  a  need  for  perceptual  distinguishability,  and 
since  there  is  no  lexical  item  in  the  language  like  *de£ues  (35^)  or 
*!)Opital  (35h) ,  there  would  appear  to  "be  no  motivation  for  the  riile  of 
compensatory  vowel  lengthening  to  take  place.  The  possitxLe  phonetic 
forms  of  (35e)  and  (g)  are  shown  "below: 

(37)  Lexical  item       Without  comp.        With  comp. 

V  lenffithening      V  lengthening 

a.  des-pu^s 

'after'  [jdepwl']         ^detpwe^ 

Id,  hospital 

'hospital'        [opit5l]        [ospital] 

If,  in  fact,  the  phonetic  forms  of  lexical  items  such  as 
despuls  and  hospital  do  appear  respectively  as  [depw^l  and  [opital]. 
I.e.  without  compensatory  vowel  lengthening,  then  it  would  appear  that 
compensatory  vowel  lengthening  is  indeed  motivated  "by  a  need  for  the 
maintenance  of  semantic  distinctiveness.  This  being  the  case,  we  would 
have  evidence  for  another  global  power  attached  to  the  rule  of  compen- 
satory vowel  lengthening — a  translexlcal  constraint,  vMch  clUows  the 
rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  to  scan  the  lexicon  of  KCS,  in 
order  to  determine  if  its  application  is  necessary  to  maintain  semantic 
distinctiveness.  Compare  the  following  derivations: 
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(38)  a 

L.  hasta 

"b.  despues 

/asta/ 

/despues/ 

imderlying  form 

ata 

depues 

s-deletion 

ata 

depues 

stress 

depwes 

glide  formation 

itta. 

comp.  V  lengthening 
(glolTR.T  &  translexlcal) 

^a-.ta] 

^depwes]] 

surface  form 

A  rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  with  the  proposed 
translexlcal  constraint  would  scan  the  lexicon  of  KCS,  determine  in 
the  case  of  (38a)  that  there  existed  a  form  in  the  language  such  as 
ata  'he  ties'  [^ata"],  and  therefore  apply,  giving  the  surface  output 
[|5:ta^  for  lexical  item  (38a),  in  the  case  of  lexical  item  (38b),  the 
rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening,  with  the  proposed  translexical 
constraint,  would  again  scan  the  lexicon  of  I!CS ,  determine  that  there 
was  no  other  possible  lexical  item  as  *de£u|s  [depwes],  hence  fail  to 
stpply»  giving  the  phonetic  form  [depr^es"]  for  the  lexical  item 
despues.  as  shown  in  (38b).  The  theory  "behind  the  translexical  con- 
straint proposed  for  the  rule  of  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  ap- 
pears to  "be  well  motivated,  and  given  our  present  understanding  of  how 
language  worivs,  such  a  possiMlity  should  be  investigated.  The  one  un- 
controlled variable  is  the  human  mind,  which  often  does  not  work  in 
ways  proposed  by  lingxilstic  theory.  Whether  such  a  theory  does  in  fact 
work,  relative  to  the  KCS  data  presented  herein,  is  an  empirical  ques- 
tion. The  translexical  constraint,  as  proposed,  should  in  theory  work, 
not  only  in  KCS ,  but  in  any  natural,  langtiage  in  which  s-deletion  and 
compensatory  vowel  lengthening,  as  outlined  in  this  study,  are  real 
liionological  processes. 
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h.  "^  Regularlzation  of  Con-pounds 

Ki parsley  (1973 »  PP«  37~129)  has  shown  that,  in  many  natural  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  tendency  for  irregular  forms  to  "become  regular  ini 
(l)  related  compound  forms,  c.f .  English  he  casts,  which  is  regular, 
and  the  past  tense  form  he  cast,  which  is  irregular;  but  the  correspond- 
ing forms  of  the  related  compound  verh  to  "broadcast  are  lx)th  regular: 
present  tense  he  "broadcasts;  past  tense  he  "broadcasted,  i.e.  the  ir- 
regular pest  tense  of  the  compound  ver"bal  form  has  "become  regularized 
to  he  "broa-dcastcd;  (2)  and  in  derived  forms,  such  as  proper  names,  e.g. 
child  -  children  -^  (the)  Childs.  (the)  Fairchilds.  "both  of  which  are 
regularized  in  the  plural.  This  morphological  restructuring  in  the 
direction  of  regularity  is,  however,  only  a  tendency,  "because  ap- 
parently "both  the  irregular  and  regularized  compound  forms  do  exist  in 
different  idiolects  of  native  speakers  of  American  English,  i.e.  "both 
he  "broadcast  and  he  "broadcasted  may  "be  heard. 

In  another  compotmd  ver"b  related  to  the  ver"b  to  cast«  to  fore- 
cast, "both  the  regularized  and  irregular  past  tense  forms  he  fore- 
casted and  he  forecast  can  "be  regularly  hes,rd  in  this  North  Central 
Florida  area  on  radio  and  television  news  reports  and  weather  fore- 
casts. 

This  tendency  toward  regularization  of  compound  forms  has  also 
"been  reported  in  the  Spanish  of  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 
Boyd-Bowman  (i960,  pp.  171-72)  reported  that  irregular  forms  such  as 
(12)  _"bendi.ie,  (yo)  maldi.je.  (yo)  contradi.ie .  (yc)  conduje,  (^o) 
.1Jrodu.-ie,  (yo)  tradu.je.  (el)  satisfizo.  (ellos)  detu^deron .  (yo) 
compuse.  and  (|l)  dismso,  tend  to  "become  regtdarized  to  "beqdecf , 
maldecf .  contradec?.  conduci.  iJroducf ,  traduci ,  satisfacio.  detenieron. 
componJ!.  and  dispimio  in  this  dialect  of  Mexican  Spanish. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  available  from  KCS  which 
supports  Kiparsky's  theory  of  a  tendency  towards  regularization  of 
compoxmd  forms,  and  the  convergence  of  these  data,  availahle  from  many 
unrelated  languages,  tend  to  support  such  a  concept  as  "being  perhaps  a 
universal  linguistic  tendency. 

Consider  the  following  data  from  KGSj 


)9) 

Verh 

Preterite 

Future 

a. 

decir 

di.io 

dirS 

•to  say' 

•he  said* 

'he  will  say' 

b. 

bendecir 

"bendi  .i  0 -"bendi  c  i  0 

"bendira-bendecira 

•to  "bless' 

•he  blessed' 

•he  Mill  bless' 

c.  maldecir 
'to  curse* 


maldi.io~rnaldici6 
'he  cursed' 


maldir^^maldecira 
'he  will  curse' 


d. 

TJredecir 
•to  predict' 

pr  edi  .1  o-pr  edi  ciS 
'he  predicted' 

predir^--Dredecira 
•he  will  predict* 

e. 

hacer 
'to  do' 

hizo 
•he  did' 

har^ 

•he  will  do^ 

f. 

satis facer 
•to  satisfy' 

satisfizo-satisfaciS 
'he  satisfied' 

satisfara^satisfacera 

•he  will  satisfy* 

g< 

poner 
'to  put' 

puso 
•he  put^ 

■pondrS 

•he  will  puf 

h. 

Imponer 
'to  impose' 

Lnipuso~iETDoni6 
'  he  imposed* 

impondra-ir.-ponera 
'he  will  impose' 

i. 

tener 
•to  have' 

tuvo 
'he  had' 

tendrS 

'he  will  have' 

5. 

sostener 
♦to  sustain' 

sostir/-o~sosteni5 
•he  sustained' 

sostendra-sostener^ 
•he  will  sustain'  ^ 

The  Irregtilar  preterite  and  futiure  tense  forms  of  the  non-compound 
verbs   (39a),   (3),   (g)  and  (i)  are  always  heard  in  KCS  rapid  speech  as 
shown  above,  i.e.,  these  forms  are  alwajrs  heard  in  normal  KCS  rapid 
speech  as  the  standa.rd  forms.   -^ 
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In  all  cases,  however,  the  preterite  and  future  tense  forms  of 
the  related  compounds  of  these  verbs,  shown  in  (39h) ,  (c),  (d) ,  (f), 
(h),  ajid  (j)  are  regrolarly  heard  either  as  the  Irregular  or  as  the 

oh 

regularized  forms. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  made  in  this  study  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  occurrence  of  these  irregular  vs.  regularized  compoimds 
shown  in  (39)  "because  of  a  lack  of  success  in  constructing  a  satisfac- 
tory eliciting  instrument.^  Native  speakers  of  MCS,  as  well  as  native 
speakers  of  many  other  dialects,  when  asked  what  the  preterite  or 
futtire  forms  of  a  verb  such  as  satlsfacer  are,  become  very  hesitant, 
and  often  confused,  and  will  usually  admit  that  they  really  do  not  know 
what  the  "correct"  form  is.^^ 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  why  these  compound  irregular  verb 
forms  show  a  tendency  to  become  regularized,  although  the  corresponding 
non-compound  forms  never  show  this  type  of  tendency  in  normal  rapid 
speech. 

'I    Although  I  do  not  know  what  motivation  there  might  be  for  these 
phenomena  in  the  languages  discussed  in  Kiparsky  (1973 )i  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  discemable  motivation  to  be  found  in  KCS. 

Although  items  (39b),  (c),  and  (d)  are  clearly  related  dla- 
chronically  to  (39a),  i.e.,  they  derive  from  Latin  prefixes  placed  on 
the  verb  deciri  (39f )  is  clearly  diachronically  related  to  (39e) 
/satis*- facere/;  (39h)  is  diachronically  related  to  (39g)  /in-vponere/; 
and  (39 j)  would  appear  to  be  diachronically  related  to  (39i) 
/sos+tenere/,   this  historical  relationship  is  apparently  not  present 
in  the  synchronic  grammar  of  many  speakers  of  KCS. 
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In  the  case  of  the  historically  related  pair  hacer  and  satls- 
facer.  most  educated  speakers  of  KCS,  \^en  asked  if  they  realized  that 
these  verbs  are  related,  and  that  satisfacer  Is  really  made  up  of  the 
verb  hacer  vdth  the  prefix  satis,  state  that  they  have  never  thought  of 
these  verbs  as  being  related.  When  the  historical  development  of 

satisfacer  is  explained  to  them,  most  speakers  of  MCS  ca^  then  see  this 

28 
relationship  between  hacer  and  s?tisfacer.    It  Is  apparent  In  these 

speakers  that  there  is  no  synchronic  relationship  between  these  lexical 

Items  in  their  phonological  grammar. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  relationship  between  hacer  and  satisfacer 
Is  more  obscured,  because  of  the  change  /f/  -^  [jzHt  than  in  the  other 
related  verbs  shown  in  (39),  i.e.,  declr  with  maldecir.  bendeclr.  pre- 
decir.  etc.  Nevertheless,  although  these  forms  are  obviously,  at 
least  to  a  linguist,  composed  of  prefix  declr .  they  are  simply  not 
synchronlcally  related  by  many  speakers  of  KCS  (the  semantic  interpre- 
tation helps  to  obscure  this  relationship— cf.   Ho  say';  'to  curse'; 
'to  bless';  'to  predict'). 

The  non-compound  verbs  shown  in  (39)  s-re  highly  irregular  in  both 
the  preterite  and  futvire  tenses.  When  the  historically  related  com- 
pounds are  regularized,  speakers  are  obviously  analogizing,  ajid  in- 
flecting these  verbs  as  thoiigh  they  wereregular  -er  or  -ir  Spanish 
verbs ,  cf . 

(40)     Verb  Preterite  Future 

a,  sentir  (regular)   sint J  6  sentira 

b.  declr  di.jo  dlra 

c.  bendeclr         bendlcio  bendeclra 

d,  comer  (regular)    comiS  comera 
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e,  hacer 

f.  satlsfacer 


hlso 

satisfaclo 


]iar£ 
satlsfacer^ 


Another  factor  which  mtist  be  considered  Is  that  the  liregtaar 
non-compound  verbs  decir.  hacer."  tener.  and  poner  are  among  the  most 
frequently  used  verbs  In  the  Spanish  language.  On  the  other  hand  verbs 
like  naldecir.  predecir.  bendeclr.  imponer.  sostener.  and  satlsfacer 
are  much  less  frequently  used  in  everyday  speech  in  MCS.  Therefore, 
native  speakers  of  Spanish,  as  children,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
Irregular  forms  of  decir.  tener.  hacer.  and  poner.  but  are  seldom  ex- 
posed to  the  "correct"  forms  of  the  historically  related  compounds,  and 
often  as  adults,  they  are  left  to  Improvise  v^en  using  such  verbs. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  MCS,  there  is 
a  well-motivated  explanation  as  to  why  the  above  non-compound  verbs  do 
not  show  a  tendency  to  become  regularized,  while  their  historlcaaly  re- 
lated compound  forms  do  show  such  a  tendency. 

h.6  The  RelatlonshiT3  of  fstridsntl  and  fhighl  to 
Surface  Forns  of  Non-liquid  Consonants 

Consider  the  following  data  from  Guitart  (1973) .  concerning  the 
surface  forms  for  the  following  lexical  items  from  the  Educated  Spanish 
of  Havana  (henceforth  E3H)i 


(^1)  Lexical  item 

a.  afta 

b.  difteria 

c.  es  asf 

d.  son  amigos 

e.  todos 

f.  allf  estan! 


ESH 

[ahta] 

[[dihterya"] 

£ehas£"] 

[sogaml^oh") 

[t5^ohl 

[ayfehtaxjl 


Standard  Spanish 

[^ta] 

[difterya] 

[IsasfC] 

[[s6nam£j^os'] 

[[to^fos") 

[ayiest^n") 
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g.  asina 

h.  a"bsoluto 

1.  eclipsar 

j.  einlco 

k.  admltir 


^asma*] 

[]a)$soluto"!  -  [apsolfitol 

[eklipsftr"! 

[Stnlkol  •  [e^kol 

[aMtlrl 


[Shina"j 

[[aksoldto"! 

[ekli^sSrl 

[a^^tlr"! 

The  data  in  (l)  show  that  in  colloquial  speech  in  ESH,  all  non- 
liq\:ld  [-syllaMcl  segments  appear  as  velars  or  pharyngeals  in 
syllahle-final  and  word-final  positions.  That  is,  all  non-liqioid 
r-syllahicl  non-word- initial  segments  are  neutralized  as  to  point  of 
articulation,  appearing  either  as  velsirs  or  pharyngeals,   Gtiitart 
(1973)  has  observed  that  syllable-final  and  word-final  /f/  and  /s/  are 
neutralized  to  [h")?  the  remaining  obstruents,  that  may  occur  in 
syllable-final  or  word-finail  position,  /ptkbdg/  are  neutralized  to 
[if) 5  "the  only  remaining  non-lateral,  non-syllabic  segments  irtaich  may 
occur  in  syllable-final  or  word-final  positions  are  nasals,  which  are 
neutralized  in  ESH  to  [^1.  Guitart  (1973)  has  noted  that  both  /f/  and 
/s/  are  strident,  while  /ptkbdgnm/  are  [-strident"!;  [h1  is  [-highl, 
while  both  ^_£^   and  [n!  are  [  highl.  Guitart  has  concluded  th-t  the 
relationship  between  these  velar  or  pharyngeal  neutralized  non-lateral 
non-syllabic  segments  is  as  follows:  [o<strident1  ->  [-"(high*]; 
i.e.,  [+ strident]  -^   [h];  [-strident.1  -^  [^  or  [gl. 

The  word  described  in  Guitart  (1973 »  p.  15^)  can  be  formalized 
as  follows: 


(h2) 


r-           ^ 

'—           ■— 

-syl 

-back 

f-vnas  1 
(^-son  J 

-» 

-mid 

otstrid 

-•xhigh 

/. 


2(A. 

The  rule  shown  a"bove  in  (^2)  Is  the  rule  Guitart  gives, 
correcting  a  typographical  omission.  Also,  (^-strident*],  [[-anteriorl 
and  {^-coronal")  for  [^h"]  will  "be  prestmahly  supplied  ty  using  the  uni- 
versal interpretive  conventions  (Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  Chapter  9) 
as  linking  rules. 

Giiitart  (l973i  P.  15^)  states  that  the  ahove  rule  "expresses  the 
apparently  significant  generalization  that  in  SSH  all  non- liquid  con- 
sonants are  realized  as  either  velars  or  pharyngeals  in  either  syllahle- 
final  or  word-final  position  .  .  .  the  choice  "between  pharyngeal  and 
velar  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  underlying  segment  is  a  strident." 

Consider  now,  the  same  lexical  items  shown  a"bove  in  (4l)  from 
ESH  as  their  surface  forms  normally  appear  in  MGS  rapid  speech « 

(^3)  a.  afta  [£ftal  •  [Ihta1 

"b.  difteria        [diftSryal  •  [dihtSrya"] 

c.  es  asf         [IhasI"!  -  [easf] 

d.  son  aml/5:os  [sSijaiiif^oh"]  -  [sSgaml^o"! 

e.  todos  [to^ohl  •  [to^o"! 

f .  allf  estan!  [ayleht£ij"l  m  [ayletagl 

g.  asma  ^Shma"!  <•  [^ama"I 

h.  a'bsoluto  [a^feolCtol  -  j^aksoluto"! 

i.  eclipsar  deklipsar"]  *  [ekli^sSr] 

j.  Itnico  [l^iko]  -  [li^ko] 

k.  admitir  [a^tlr]  •  [a^t£r] 

In  items  (ij.3a),   (h),   (h) ,   (i),   (j),  and  (k),  the  first  of  the  two 
surface  forms  shown  is  the  most  frequent  in  KCS  rapid  speech. 

In  comparing  the  data  shown  from  ISH  in  (4l),  with  that  of  KCS 
shown  in  (43) ,  the  following  comparisons  are  noted: 
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1.  In  HCS,  syllalDle-final  /f/  most  frequently  appears  phoneti- 
cally as  [fl,  and  only  occasionally  as  [h].  In  5SH,  however, 
sylla"ble-final  /f/  always  appears  as  [hi  (items  a  and  "b). 

2.  Items  c,  d,  e,  and  g  show  that  in  MCS  syllable-final  or 
word-final  /s/  may  appear  either  as  [h]  or  [^,  while  in  ESH  /s/  in 
these  environments  appears  only  as  [hi. 

3.  Items  d  and  f  show  that  word-final  nasals  appear  as  [g1  in 

toth  KCS  and  ESH. 

4.  Items  h,  i,  j,  and  k  show  that  the  underlying  ^continuant!  ... 
obstruents  appear  as  either  velar  [k1,  [ffl,  or  [g]  in  ESH,  hut  appear 
as  either  [p  t  k  ?$  ^  ^  or  as  velar  [k"|  or  [j^  in  KCS. 

The  data  in  (^l)  and  ('+3)  show  that  there  are  several  important 
differences  in  the  surface  manifestations  of  non-liquid  [-syllabic] 
segments  in  KCS  and  ESH. 

While  Guitart's  (1973)  rule  (^2)  above  captures  the  generaliza- 
tion that  stridency  and  tongue  height  are  inversely  related  in  ESH,  it 
is  clear  that  this  same  relationship  does  not  yet  occur  in  KCS. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  KCS  is  in  a  state  of  phonological  change 
In  the  case  of  these  non-liquid  [-syllabid  segments,  and  that 
eventually  these  segments  will  show  this  saime  relationship  between 
tongue  height  and  stridency,  or  the  non-liquid  [-syllabic"]  segments  of 
ESH  may  be  in  a  state  of  change  and  will  eventually  appear  as  they  now 
do  in  KCS.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  neither  of  these 
cases  is  true,  but  rather  that  the  non-liquid  [-syllabid  segments  in 
both  KCS  and  ESH  are  currently  in  a  state  of  change. 

In  terms  of  word-final  and  syllable-fined  nasals,  both  in  KCS 
and  ESH,  [nl  appears  as  the  surface  form.  Kost  Caribbean  dialects, 
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Andaluslan  Spanish,  as  well  as  Macbrileno  Spanish  (see  Guitart,  1973, 
p.  176,  note  h)   show  the  tendency  for  syllable- final  and  word-final 
nasals  to  appear  as  [|n1. 

The  phonological  change  involving  systematic  /s/  appears  to  be 
more  advanced  in  MCS  than  in  ESH.  Guitart  claims  that  /s/  does  not 
appear  in  ESH  as  [jT),  as  it  may  in  MCS.  In  comparing  other  Spanish 
dialects,  e.g.,  Caribbean  Spanish,  Argentinian  Spanish,  Andalxisian 
Spanish,  etc.,  the  change  involving  /$/  appearing  as  [h"]  or  [^  in 
syllable-final  or  word-final  positions  appears  clearly  to  be  in  this 
direction,  rather  than  allowing  /s/  to  appeaj  as  [h*],  but  not  as  \^f], 
as  is  the  case  in  ESH.  It  seems  unlikely  that  since  /s/  has  undergone 
the  phonological  change  allowing  /s/  to  appear  as  [^  in  these  envlronr 
ments,  that  the  converse  would  take  place,  i.e.,  that  in  KCS  (and  all 
other  dialects  in  >rtiich  /s/  may  appear  as  [^)a  change  would  take 
place  whereby  /s/  could  no  longer  appear  as  [j^.  In  terms  of  the 
phonetic  representations  for  systematic  /s/,  it  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  ESH  would  continue  in  the  direction  of  allowing  /s/  to 
appear  as  [^  in  syllable-final  and  word-final  environments.  Were  this 
situation  to  occur,  the  [-o<high"|  and  [o<  strident!  relationship,  cur- 
rently found  in  ESH,  would  no  longer  be  true,  since  [izT]  involves 
neither  feature  [strident"]  or  [highl. 

The  strong  phonological  tendency  toward  velarization  of  all 
[-continuant!  obstruents  currently  in  evidence  in  ESH  appears  to  be 
more  advanced  than  in  MCS.  Although  not  as  strong,  this  tendency  is 
also  present  in  MCS,  thereby  strengthening  Guitart 's  claim  as  to  the 
relationship  of  tongue  height  and  stridency.  However,  in  many  Spanish 
dialects,  including  Cuban  Spanish  and  MCS,  the  [-Kontinuanti  forms 
[^  /  ^  show  a  further  tendencyi 
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Cfl 

-^ 

w* 

C<1 

-^ 

[?n 

[^ 

-» 

Lf] 

tendency  is 

lllus 

a. 

a"buela 

■   -b. 

hablado 

c. 

la^o 

d. 

la  boca 

e. 

estado 

f. 

T^o 

[|awela"j 

(^ajtlao"]  •  [a^aw"] 

[iSo]       - 

[^lawokal 

[eht5o1  -  [ehtlw] 

[pSo] 

When  Q^  ji  /I  are  realized  as  ^JZT),  the  relationship  between 
stridency  and  tongue  height  is  also  destroyed. 

Gtdtart  (1973)  has  shown  that  in  ESH  syllable-final  /f/  (vrtiich 
never  occurs  in  word-final  position  in  Spanish)  regularly  appears  as 
[h].     Although  this  may  occur  sporadically  in  KCS,  it  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  a  strong  tendency.  The  exact  status  of  the  surface  mani- 
festations of  /f/  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  KCS,  however,  because 
of  the  dearth  of  commonly  \ised  lexiccil  items  containing  /f/  in 
syllable-final  position.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  now  present  in  KCS  in  the  direction  of  /f/  -^  [h"].  Strident 
/f/  may  also  appear  as  {^-high1  [[iT]  in'  syllable-final  environments, 
e.g.,  difteria  fdiji^tlrya'^.  In  either  case,  with  /f/  appearing  as  [h] 
or  [/If  Giiitart's  hypothesis  as  to  a  significant  relationship  between 
tongue  height  and  stridency  is  supported  by  these  two  surface  mani- 
festations of  /f/. 

In  terms  of  the  data  he  presents  from  ESH,  it  appears  that 
Guitart  (1973)  has  observed  a  significant  relationship  between 
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stridency  end.  tongue  height  in  [-syllabic"]  non-liquid  consonants  in 
syllable-final  and  word-final  positions.  This  same  relationship, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  KCS.  Although  f;*-strident]  /s/  may  appear 
phonetically  as  [-hi^h]  [h1,  or  a  [jzT],  and  [-»- strident]  /f/  normally 
appears  as  [-high!  [f]  or  [h],  and  [-strident!  nasals  appear  as 
[+high1  [g],  the  remaining  syllable-final  or  word-final  non- liquid 
[-syllabicl  segments  /p  t  k  b  d  g/,  all  [-strident] ,  may  appear 
phonetically  as  either  [-high"!  [ptbdJ^jTIoras  [-Vhigh!  [k  g  /]. 

It  would  appear,  in  terms  of  the  direction  of  phonological  change 
taking  place  in  MCS  and  in  ESH  involving  these  non-liquid  [-syllabic] 
segments  that  the  surface  manifestations  will  eventually  appear  as 
follows,  in  both  dialects,  if  the  current  directionality  of  change 
continues: 

ik6)  /s/  -e>    [h]-[jzri 

A/    ->        [h] 

A/  -»     [9] 
/V  -^    [9] 

/p/  ->    W'^m 
A/  ->   [k]-[;«n 

A/   ->     [k]^[^ 
/V   -^    r^-[v].[izr] 

/d/     -*       [^  -  [n 

/g/  '^   [/]-[j2n 

It  would  appear  then,  that  Gultart  (1973)  has  indeed  expressed  a 
linguistically  significant  generalization  regarding  stridency  and 
tongue  height  in  ESH,  but  this  relationship  has  only  captured  ESH  in 
the  state  of  phonological  change,  and  perhaps  may  therefore  express 
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only  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  In  terms  of  the  current  situation  In 
KCS,  and  In  terms  of  evidence  examined  from  other  Spanish  dialects  in- 
volving non-llq.uid  Q-syllabicI  segments  in  word-final  and  sylla"ble-flnal 
I)ositions,  if  these  segments  in  ESH  show  the  phonological  changes 
undergone  "by  other  dialects,  then  it  appears  likely  that  the  Inverse 
relationship  "between  stridency  and  tongue  height  will  no  longer  exist 
In  ESH.  It  appears  much  less  likely  that  HCS  and  other  SpsMsh  dia- 
lects will  xmdergo  the  necessary  phonological  changes  so  that  such  an 
Inverse  relationship  between  tongue  height  and  stridency  would  become 
a  synchronic  fact  of  these  dialects. 
h,7    Relative  Karkedness  and  [Vnasall  Segments 

Guitart  (1973»  PP.  157-63)  argues  that,  within  the  concept  of 
"relative  markedness,"  the  phonetic  realization  of  word-final  and 
syllable-final  nasals  as  [g1  is  natural,  i.e.,  unmarked,  except  before 
a  following  [Vsyllabic")  segment. 

Generative  phonology  traditionally  considers  that  there  are 
three  systematic  nasal  phonemes  in  SpsJiish,  /n  li  m/,  and  that  the 
systematic  nasal  phonemes  /n/  and  /m/  have  only  the  sxrrface  manifesta- 
tions, [nl  and  [ml  respectively,  ""^he  systematic  nasal  phoneme  /n/, 
however,  may  have  one  of  seven  different  surface  forms  in  standard 
Spanish.  The  correct  sTorface  representation  of  underlying  /n/, 

[Bi:ig  n  n  fi  n  or  n1  is  predicted  by  the  following  rule  of  nasal 
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assimilation: 

(^7) 


r+nasal"!  -> 


t —             — 

o<cor 

/sant 

vback 

d-distr 

_t  high_ 

/_ 


.(#) 


-syl 

otcor 

/cjani 

TS  beck 

(Tdlst 

thigh 
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The  aTx>ve  rule  of  nasal  assimilation  makes  the  nasal  segment 
homorganic  to  a  follovdng  o"bstruent,  as  shovn  "by  the  following  sur- 
face forms  from  the  standard  languaget 


(h8)  a.  vm  "bote 

b.  vn  fosf oro 

c.  tm  diente 

d.  tm  cigarro 

e.  tm  chico 

f .  tm  llavero 

g.  un  ga-to 


[um"b6te1 

[umf6sforo"l 

^undyente"j 

[^tmsi^arol 

[ufi^Iko] 

^tmyaJlJerol 


^urjg^tol 

Gtdtart  (1973»  PP.  ^7-W)  provides  the  following  data  concerning 
the  stirface  manifestations  of  nasals  in  closed  syllahle-final  position 
in  ESHj 

[unbol^to] 


{k9)  a.  tm  "boleto 

b.  tm  francos 

c.  tm  domino o 

d.  tm^  sen  or 

e.  tm  chiste 

f.  tm  caballo 


[ujjfranses] 


[tiijdom£r)go1 

^unsenor"! 

[^tmc?Iste"l 

Gtdtart  (1973 1  PP-  ^7-^8)  states  that  "in  trtterance-flnal  posi- 
tion, however,  it  is  only  the  velar  nasal  that  occurs,  without 
exception."  Furthermore,  "in  ESH,  nasals  contrast  in  initial  position 
and  Intervocalically,  as  in  other  dialects," 

From  the  ESH  data  shown  above  in  (h9) ,  it  is  seen  that  the  velar 
nasal  occurs  before  dental,  alveolar,  palato-aJLveolar ,  and  velar  seg- 
ments (items  (^9c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f),  while  before  bilabial  obstruents 
(item  ^9a)  a  coartlculated  velar- bilabial  nasal  occurs,  and  before 
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labiodental  obstruents  (item  ^9^)  a  coartlcvilated  velar-labiodental 
nasal  appears. 

Therefore,  in  ESH,  imllke  standard  nasal  assimilation  dialects 
of  Spanish,  complete  nasal  assimilation  to  a  following  obstruent  oc- 
curs only  when  the  following  obstruent  is  velar  (item  f ) ;  partial 
n?sal  assimilation  occurs  when  the  following  obstruent  is  bilabial  or 
labiodental  (items  a  and  b) ;  nasal  assimilation  fails  to  occur  before 
dentals  and  palato-alveolars  (items  c  and  e) ;  dissimilation  actually 
occxrrs  before  alveolar  segments  (item  d). 

Within  his  concept  of  "relative  markedness,"  Gviitart  (1973) 
argues  that  the  realization  of  all  Qvnasal"'  segments  in  closed-syllable 
and  utterence-fin?l  positions  as  velar  [g1  is  more  natural,  hence  less 
marked,  than  the  assimilation  of  nasals  to  the  following  obstruent, 
based  on  physiological  ease,  simplicity  of  netirological  instructions, 
and  dialect  distribution  of  syllable-final  nasals, 

Guitart's  naturalness  argument  for  fg"]  is  not  supported  by  typo- 
logical studies.  Also,  it  contradicts  some  existing  statistical 
studies  showing  that  /g/  is  highly  complex,  relatively  rare,  very  re- 
stricted, and  is  highly  marked — more  marked  than  /m/,  which  is  more 
marked  than  /n/,  (cf.  Greenberg's  frequency  studies  and  the  typological 
work  of  Gamkrelidze  and  Ivanov,  1972  and  1973). 

Guitart's  argument  based  on  physiological  ease  is  not  that  "the 
realization  of  aU.  nasals  as  velar  in  syllable-final  position  con- 
stitutes the  least  possible  degree  of  neurophysiological  effort. 
Rather  what  is  claimed  is  that  if  a  nasal  segment  is  to  be  realized  at 
il  in  that  position,  it  is  easier  to  realize  it  as  ["-vback,  -vhigh, 
-midi"  (1973,  p.  163).  Such  an  argument,  based  on  physiological  ease 
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is  quite  hypothetical,  given  our  current  understanding  of  speech  pro- 
duction and  perception.  Why,  is  it  "easier"  to  realize  a  nasal  as 
[n1,  which  Gultart  describes  as  ([■♦■■back,  -v-high,  -ntld~!)  in  syllable- 
final  position  rather  than  as  rrcl  or  fnl,  or  even  as  [^?  Cer-tainly 
nothing  could  he  physiologically  easier  than  to  realize  all  nasals  as 

Guitart's  (1973)  arguments  based  on  simplicity  of  neurological, 
instructions,  i.e.,  that  it  is  easier  to  have  one  set  of  neurological 
instructions  that  all  closed  syllable-final  nasals  be  realized  as 
[n]  than  to  have  neurological  instructions  involving  six  different  sur- 
face realizations  are,  by  the  author's  oi-m  admission  "hyTpotheticsuL 
since  practically  nothing  is  known  about  the  neurologiccLl  mechanisms 
underlying  speech  production"  (p.  l60).  His  argument  based  on  the 
simplicity  of  neurological  instructions  falls  to  explain,  however, 
^y  Cglf  rather  than  any  other  nasal,  e.g. ,  [ml,  [n1,  or  [nl  should 
be  realized  in  syllable-final  position. 

Also,  there  are  very  few  languages  around  the  world,  e.g., 
Ukrainian,  Russian,  that  do  not  assimilate  nasals  to  following  ob- 
struents. Hence,  the  only  empirically  verifiable  conclusion  is  that 
this  is  the  most  natural  sitt;iatlon,  rendering  vacuous  any  hypotheti- 
cal argtments  concerning  the  relative  simplicity  of  neurological  in- 
structions. What  is  apparent  is  that  the  situation  concerning  the 
surface  manifestations  of  nasals  in  both  ESH  and  KCS  is  vmnatural, 
and  hence,  highly  marked  as  a  system,  and  much  more  highly  motivated 
arguments,  other  than  neurological  simplicity,  are  needed  to  explain 
such  a  system  of  nasals,  if  indeed  there  is  any  plausible  explanation, 
other  than  that  the  ESH  and  KCS  nasal  systems  are  simply  highly  marked, 
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In  light  of  the  fact  that  most  phonological  systems  involve  nasal 
assimilation  to  a  following  ohstruent. 

Guitart's  argtiment  tased  on  dialectal  distrilmtion  of  nasals  in 
syllable-final  environments  is  even  less  convincing.  Any  such  argu- 
ment ends  up  being  circxilar,  since  although  there  is  a  tendency  in 
many  Spanish  dialects  for  syllable- final  nasals  to  be  velar,  there  is 
an  equally  strong  tendency  for  nasals  in  this  environment  to  be  al- 
veolar; also,  in  some  Spanish  dialects,  albeit  less  frequent, 
syllable-final  nasals  may  be  realized  as  bilabial  (Tessen,  197^+) »  or  - 
as  palato-alveolar  (Honsa,  1965). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Gtiitart's  concept  of  "relative 
markedness"  should  at  best  be  greatly  de-emphasized,  and  at  worst  be 
rejected  on  the  grounds  of  their  typologically  and  statistically-em- 
pirical implausibility.  Also,  the  weakest  paxt  of  '".ul tart's  theory  is 
still  that  he  offers  no  explanation  as  to  >rtiy  it  should  be  the  velar 
nasal,  rather  than  any  other  nasal  or  [^  that  appeals  in  the  environ- 
ments he  discusses,  iluitart  simply  provides  no  evidence  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the  velar  nasal  in  absolute-final 
environments  and  before  a  following  non-velar  obstruent,  vowel,  or 
glide. 

A  possible  reason  for  the  inability  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
the  velar  nasal  in  some  Spanish  dialects  is  that  perhaps  the  systematic 
phonemic  inventory  of  nasals  being  posited  in  these  dialects  as  /m  n 
S/  are  not  correct. 

Although,  in  ESH,  the  appearance  of  the  velar  nasal  is  limited  to 
utter?ince-final  and  syllable-final  environments,  the  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  fn"!  are  more  widespread  in  KCS ,  whereby  the  velar  nasal  may 
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occur  in  almost  all  phonological  environments,  including  sylla"ble-ini- 

tial  within  an  utterance.  Compare  the  following  data  from  KCS  rapid 

speechi 

•50^  a.   im  'bol  «=tn 

^ug'bollto'] 

[[ugfrarjsls") 

(^undom£ijgo1 

^ugsenor"] 

[vmjreLjfe"] 

[unla)io] 

[Sgsel 

fpreijsa") 

[luxjXfhte'l 

[ujkaj^yol 

[[koijyer)k1 

fanllo") 
[igol^ijjfa^^lel 
[iijaksySgl 
(^unoho~I 


(50)  a. 

un  boleto 

•a  ticket' 

•b. 

un  frances 
'a  Frenchman' 

c. 

un  domine;o 
'a  Sunday' 

d. 

un  sen or 

*a  gentleman' 

e. 

un  ra"bo 
'a  tail' 

f. 

un  lado 
'a  side' 

6- 

once 
'eleven' 

h. 

•prensa 
'press' 

i. 

vn   chiste 
'a  joke' 

J. 

tm  ca"ballo 
'a  horse' 

k. 

con  hierte 
'with  grass' 

1. 

un  huevo 

'an  egg' 

m. 

anhelo 

'strong  desire' 

n. 

inolvldable 
•unforgettable' 

0. 

inaccion 
'inaction' 

p. 

vm  0.^0 
'an  eye' 
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analizar 


•to  analize'  j^analisSrl 


r. 


•bread'  [p5ij1 


s.     pa.nes 

,  'breads'  [p5neh1  •  [paneh"| 

t.  wont on 

•pile'  [montSnl 

u.  tfiohtonfes 

•piles'  [[morjtogehl  -•  [mogtoneh"! 

In  comparing  the  dat^  from  ESH  shown  in  (49)  with  those  shown  in 
(50)  from  KCS,  the  following  comparisons  are  notedj 

1.  In  both  KCS  and  ESH,  the  velar  nasal  occurs  before  dental, 
alveolar,  palato-alveolar,  and  velar  obstruents  (items  50c,  d,  e,  f, 
g»  h,  i,  j)  as  well  as  in  utterance-final  position  (items  50r  and  t). 

2.  In  ESH,  a  coarticulated  velar-bilabial  nasal  occurs  before 
bilabial  obstruents,  while  in  i:C3  rapid  speech,  a  velar  nasal  normally 
occxrrs  (item  50a). 

3.  In  ESH,  a  coarticulated  velar-labio- dental  nasal  occurs  be- 
fore labio-dental  obstruents,  while  in  KCS  a  velar  nasal  normally 
occurs  (item  50b). 

4.  In  KCS,  a  velar  nasal  normally  occurs  before  [y"]  and  []w"] 
(items  50i  and  j).         No  data  is  given  as  to  these  environments  in 
Gultart  (1973)  for  ESH.  One  asstnr.es  from  the  text  that  a  velar  nasal 
would  not  occur  in  these  environments  in  ESH. 

5.  In  ESH,  when  a  [Vsyllabici  segment  follows  a  nasal,  the  nasal 
appears  as  it  does  in  its  underlying  form,  i.e.,  as  alveolar  [nl;  in 
MCS,  however,  any  nasal,  followed  by  a  morpheme  boundary  and  a 
[+syllabic1  segment,  i.e.,  / ±[+syll,  may  appear  as  velr-r. 
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a.  In  item  (50m),  although  synchronically  the  velar  Is 
followed  by  a  vowel,  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  development  of  Spajiish, 
followed  ty  a  glottal  olsstruent  [hi,  i.e.,  [anh^lol.  Thus,  this  argu- 
ment could  be  vised  against  a  statement  that  [n"]  occurs  before  a  vowel 
in  this  lexical  item  , 

b.  Items  (50n)  and  (o)  contain  a  prefix  in-,  in  which  the 
/n/  appears  as  velar  [n"].  It  might  be  explained  that  the  prefix 
boundary  in  these  items  catises  velarization  of  the  nasal  segment, 
I.e.,  inolvidatle  and  inacclon  are  derived  from  /in=olvidable/  and 
/ln=aksione/  respectively. 

c.  Item  (50p)  contains  a  word- boundary,  i.e.,  /un#oho/.  As 
opposed  to  SSH,  any  nasal  followed  by  a  word- boundary  normally  appears 
as  a  velar  in  KCS. 

d.  Items  (50q),  (s),  and  (u)  all  contain  a  velar  nasal, 
followed  by  a  [V syllabic"!  segment,  without  any  type  of  inter^^ening 
boundary,  being  derived  from  /ancilisare/,  /panes/,  and  /montones/ 
respectively.  Although  not  exclusive  in  this  environment,  the  velar 
nasal  does  frequently  occur.  / 

The  presence  of  the  velar  nasal  in  analizar  might  be  explained  by 
some  type  of  analogical  process,  whereby  an-  might  be  regarded  as  a 
prefix,  such  as  in-,  such  as  previously  seen  in  inacciSn  or  in  a  lexi- 
cal item  such  as  innato  'innate'  (i.e.,  /incnato/.  This  type  of  ex- 
pb.nation  based  on  analogy  seems  at  best  rather  simplistic,  but  it  will 
be,  no  doubt,  offered  by  some  as  an  explanation  for  the  velar  nasal  in 
lexical  items  such  as  analizar. 

In  the  case  of  panes  and  montones .  a  probable  explanation  for  the 
presence  of  the  velar  nasal  in  these  items  is  that  in  the  singtolar, 
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this  nasal  occurs  in  word-final  position,  a  more  natural  environment 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  in  MCS.  It  is  therefore  con- 
ceivaHe  that  these  items  are  "based  on  the  singular  surface  forms. 

Comparing  the  data  involving  the  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  in 
ESH  and  KCS ,  it  is  obvious  that  this  phenomenon  is  much  wider  spread  in 
KCS .       ■ 

In  "both  I-'CS  and  ESH,  we  have  nasal  assimilation  occurring  "before 
velar  segments,  failure  of  nasal  assimilation  "before  la"bials,  dentals, 
palato-alveolars ,  and  palatals  and  what  is  more  disconcerting,  dis- 
similation  "before  alveolar  s^ments.^ 

The  a"bove  sittiation  regarding  assimilation,  lack  of  assimilation, 
and  dissimilation,  is  true  only  if  we  consider  the  underlying  nasals  of 
ESH  and  NCS  to  "be  /m  i5  n/,  as  is  traditionally  assumed. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  claim  re- 
garding the  systematic  nasal  phonemes  of  ESH  and  V.CS.     Is  there  more 
motivatiCHi  for  positing  these  underlying  nasals  as  /m  n  n/,  rather 
than  /m  n  n/? 

The  following  discussion  of  the  underlying  nasal  phonemes  deals 
only  with  KCS,  and  not  ESH,  "because  of  my  unfamiliarity  with  the 
latter  dialect. 

By  positing  the  systematic  nasal  phonemes  of  KCS  as  /m  n  r^/, 
rather  than  /n  n  n/,  the  data  in  (50)  can  "be  more  easily  explained: 
the  underlying  nasal  in  all  items  in  (50)  is  /r^/;  there  is  no  rule  of 
nasal  assimilation  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  with  all  nasals  occurring  in 
all  non-sylla"ble-initial  environments  appearing  as  [n"]',   all  word-ini- 
tial occvirrences  of  /n/  appear  phonetically  as  (^nl. 
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By  positing  /r)/,  rather  than  /n/  as  an  underlying  form  in  KCS,  we 
avoid  the  rather  complicated  explanation  concerning  nasal  assimilation 
in  this  dialect,  and  we  fvtrthermore  are  no  longer  left  with  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  dissimilation  occurring  iDefore  alveolars,  i.e.,  /prensa/ 
-^  [priijsa'!,  /ogse/  ->  [orjsel,  /mj#senor/  -»»  [uijsai5r']5  /tojlado/ 
-*  ^tn)la^o"|;  /ugrabo/  ->  (^uijra)$ol. 

By  positing  the  systematic  nasal  phonemes  as  /m  n  ij/,  the  overall 
effect  in  terms  of  phonologicaJ.  nd.es  on  the  grammar  of  MCS  is  the  loss 
of  one  complicated  rule  of  nasal  assimilation,  and  the  addition  of  a 
more  simple  rule  of  nasal  alveolarization  in  syllable-initial  position, 
irtiich  appears  as  follows: 

(51)  /y  -»  [nl  /  $ 

Rule  (51)  applied  to  lexical  items  such  as  nudo,  negro,  nivel, 
gives  the  following  derivations: 


(52)     nudo 

negro 

nivel 

/gudo/ 

/gegro/ 

/ijibele/ 

underlying  form 

/gudo/ 

/gegro/ 

/^ihele/ 

stress 

/nfido/ 

/nigro/ 

/nibele/ 

Rule  (51) 

M^/ 

/n^o/ 

/ni?5ele/ 

spirantization 

/ni)^l/ 

final  _e  apocope 

[niijifol 

^ne^o"l 

[ni)$el' 

surface  form 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  alxive  approach,  with  underlying  nasal 
liionemes  /m  n  g/  and  ''.vie   (^l)  will  handle  the  data  in  (50)  in  a  very 
straightforward  manner.  If  the  data  in  (^^O)  were  the  only  possible 
surface  forms  in  MCS ,  then  an  approach  using  the  systematic  nasal 
phonemes  /bi  n  rj/  and  a  rule  of  nasal  alveolarization  would  appear  to 
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"be  more  highly  motivated  than  one  using  underlying  /m  n  n/  and  a  rule  of 
nasaOL  assimilation,  for  MCS. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  good  ns-ny  problems  for  either  approach, 
considering  the  current  phonological  processes  of  HCS  concerning  the 
velar  and  alveolar  nasal. 

One  problem  with  positing  /m  n  ij/  as  the  underlying  representa- 
tion of  nasals  in  KCS ,  rather  than  /m  n  n/,  is  that  the  former  system 
is  typologically  anomalous ,  since  /m  n  n/  are  all  universally  narked 
nasals  (in  varying  degrees),  and  the  universally  unmarked  nasal  /n/  is 
absent  from  such  a  system.  In  terms  of  language  universals,  assuming 
that  marking  theory  is  correct,  a  system  of  underlying  nasals  such  as 
/m  S  n/  is  dif ficTolt  to  justify.  Harking  conventions  and  language  uni- 
versals, however,  do  not  represent  absolutes,  but  rather  tendencies, 
i.e. ,  a  system  of  underlying  nasals  such  as  /ra  n  n/  is  only  unusual, 
i.e.,  unnatural  or  highly  marked,  but  not  impossible. 

Another  problem  with  the  suggested  alternate  analysis  in  this 
study  is  that  a  phonological  rule  such  as  /n/  ->   [nl  /  $ is  op- 
tional in  rapid  speech  and  obligatory  in  other  speech  speeds  (see  the 
data  previously  given  in  section  3.3  of  the  present  study);  since  [ri] 
must  surface  in  slower  rates  of  speech,  one  might  argue  that  this  sug- 
gests that  the  underlying  representation  should  be  /n/.  If,  however, 
one  considers  rapid  speech  as  normal,  and  slower  speech  or  rates  of 
speech  as  affected,  which  in  essence  they  really  are,  then  the  over- 
vrtielming  percentage  of  occurrence  of  Qil  in  most  rapid  speech  environ- 
ments suggests  that  the  vel5.r  nasal,  at  least  in  normal,  i.e.,  rapid, 
speech  is  more  basic  in  KCS. 

Another  difficulty  concerned  with  the  notion  of  /n/  rather  than 
/n/  as  a  systematic  phoneme  of  KCS  is  that  /ij/  is  not  a  freely  occurring 
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phoneme,  while  /n/  is,  i.e.,  /n/  occ\irs,  or  at  least  may  occur,  in  all 
phonological  environments  when  one  considers  all  rates  of  speech,  while 
/n/  does  not  freely  occirr  in  syllable- initial  environments. 

The  items  in  (50)  in  MGS  rapid  speech  may  frequently  appear  as 
shown.  However,  they  may  also  optionally  appear,  although  less  fre- 
quently, as  in  standard  Spanish,  with  the  nasal  assimilating  to  the 
following  obstruent.  Another  possibility  in  KCS  is  for  the  nasals  to 
occur  as  a  coarticulation  involving  a  velar- bilabial  nasal  (item  50a), 
a  velar-labio-dental  nasal  (item  50b) ,  a  velar-dental  nasal  (item  50c) , 
or  a  velar-alveolar  nasal  (items  50d,  e,  f,  g,  and  h).  These  coarti- 
culated  nasals  occur  more  frequently  than  does  the  above  mentioned 
nasal  assimilation  of  the  standard  language,  but  less  frequently  than 
those  forms  shown  in  (50).  Finally,  a  word-final  nasal  may  be  op- 
tionally deleted,  with  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel  occurring 
(items  50r  and  t).  In  the  latter  case,  the  following  two  rules  are 
involved! 

(53)  Nasalization  (obligatory) 
V  -*  V  / [♦•nasal') 

(5^)  Nasal  deletion  (optional) 
[l-nasall  -»  [jzH  /  V # 

Rule  (53)  is,  as  indicated,  obligatory,  and  is  in  fact  a  physio- 
logically motivated,  natural  process,  probably  found  in  all  natural 
languages.  The  precise  degree  of  this  nasalization  depends  on  the 
individual  langiiage  (see  Saciuk,  1970,  pp.  200-201). 

By  applying  rules  (53)  and  (5^),  the  following  derivations  apply 
to  items  (50r)  and  (t)t 
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(55)  pan  montSn 

/jiaxxe/  /montone/  underlying  form 

pSne         montone  stress 

p^  monton  final  e  apocope 

/p&i/  ■  /morjtoi)/  vowel  nasalization  (53) 

I'^l  l^v^l  nasal  deletion  (5^) 

^jSI         [mogto"!  surface  form 

At  the  present  tlrae  in  >!CS ,  there  is  no  immediately  obvious  way 
to  account  for  the  sruface  manifestations  of  the  velar  nasal.  Although 
a  process  such  as: 

(56)  /n/  -^  [3I 

is  almost  context  free,  in  that  fnl  may  optionally  appear  in  any 
phonological  environment,  including  syllatle- initial  (see  data  from 
section  3.3  of  the  present  study),  though  far  less  frequently  than  in 
other  phonological  environments.  Either  a  system  using  systematic 
/m  n  n/  and  an  optional  phonological  rule  of  syllable-initial  nasal 
alveolarization,  or  a  system  using  underlying  /la  n  n/  and  an  optional 
philological  rule  of  velar  nasalization,  is  wrought  with  problems  when 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  occurrence  of  the  velar  nasal  in  MCS  in  any 
linguistically  significant  way. 

What  is  perhaps  more  important  about  the  current  situation  in- 
volving velar  ajid  alveolar  nasals  in  KCS  is  that  the  generalization  of 
fnl  to  environments  formerly  occupied  by  |^n"|  is  clearly  moving  in  the 
direction  of  \j\\,>   i.e.,  the  environments  of  \xC\   are  becoming  more 
generalized,  while  the  converse  is  not  true.  If  this  trend  continues 
in  its  present  direction,  whereby  the  surface  forms  shown  in  (50)  be- 
come no  longer  optional,  but  obligatory,  eventually  not  permitting  the 
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alveolar  nasal  in  any  environment  in  MCS  except  syllable- initial,  then 
the  proposed  approach  outlined  above,  i.e.,  positing  /m  n  n/  as  the 
systematic  nasal  phonemes  of  MCS,  and  a  rule  changing  /n/  to  [n]  in 
syllable-initial  position,  wotLLd  appear  to  be  more  highly  motivated. 
In  terms  of  the  current  situation  in  KCS  rapid  speech  involving  the 
status  of  /n/,  /g/,  [n1,  [3I,  [^1,  [31,  ["1,  and  [^l,  it  is,  at  best, 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  approaches  discussed  in  this 
section  is  more  highly  motivated.  When,  and  if,  the  current  situation 
in  MCS  involving  the  surface  manifestations  of  nasals  stabilizes,  per- 
haps in  another  generation,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  determine  which 
approach  is  more  highly  motivated.  If  the  current  trend  does  continue, 
however,  the  approach  using  underlying  /m  n  3/  and  a  rule  of  syllable- 
initial  alveolarization,  would  turn  out  to  be  more  highly  motivated,  at 
least  in  terms  of  rule  economy  and  concreteness  of  phonological  rules. 
The  alternate  analysis  of  positing  the  systematic  nasals  of  KCS 
as  /m  n  y,  and  a  phonological  rule  of  syllable- initial  nasal  alveolari- 
zation is  offered  only  as  a  possible,  but  less  than  highly  satisfactory 
alternative  to  the  difficulties  involved  with  the  traditional  analysis 
of  the  underlying  nasal  system  of  /m  n  n/,  with  an  accompanying  rule  of 
nasal  velarizatlon.  The  failure  of  either  system  to  be  well  motivated 
or  explanatory  for  KCS  is  most  likely  a  consequence  of  a  wealaiess  in  our 
approach  to  accounting  for  the  nasals  of  this  dialect,  or  that  the 
nasals  of  KCS  merely  involve  a  rather  rare,  unusual,  and  highly-marked 
system. 

4.8  Word- boundary  Phenomena 

In  many  languages  of  the  world,  there  is  some  type  of  phonologi- 
cal device  present  to  acoustically  signal  word- boundaries,  e.g.,  English 
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terminal  jimctures  or  the  glottal  stop  in  word-initial  environments 
"before  a  vowel. 

In  other  languages,  a  phonological  device,  such  as  liaison 
versus  non-liaison  (i.e.,  linking  across  word- boundaries — see  Schane, 
1968),  may  "be  present  to  signal  different  syntactic  relationships, 
c.f .  French,  NP   verb  Charles  arrive  vers  vis  clitic   verb,  elles 
arrivent .  In  NP  +  verb  relationship,  liaison,  as  between  Charles  and 
arrive  is  prohibited,  while  in  clitic  •♦-  verb  relationships,  as  between 
elles  and  arrivent  it  is  obligatory  (Anderson,  1975).  French  also  uses 
the  word-bovmdary  phenomenon  of  liaison  to  acoustically  signal  noun 
adjective  relationship,  e.g.,  un  savant  anglais,  'an  English  scien- 
tist,' in  vrtiich  liaison  is  prohibited  between  savant  and  anglais,  and 
to  acoustically  signal  adjective  +  noun  relationships,  e.g.,  un  savant 
anglais  'a  wise  Englishman,*  in  which  liaison  is  obligatory.-^ 

Standard  Spanish,  however,  contains  no  such  device  to  signal  word 
"boundaries. 

In  some  Spanish  dialects,  nevertheless,  certain  phonological 
changes  occur  in  word-final  position  that  may  potentially  be  inter- 
preted as  being  present  to  signal  word- boundaries. 

In  the  Spanish  of  Asvmcl5n,  Paraguay,  Tessen  (197^,  p.  936; 
discussed  in  section  2.^.9  of  the  present  study)  reported  that  the 
glottal  stop  is  present  "frequently  to  indicate  word  boundaries." 

The  presence  of  [?1  in  word-final  position  in  KCS  may  at  times  be 
o"bserved,  and  may  likewise  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  morpheme- 
"boimdary  of  a  word- boundary. 

Although  the  presence  of  the  glottal  stop  in  the  Spanish  of 
AsunciSn  nay  well  be  an  influence  of  Guaranf ,  and  [?!  in  word-final 


position  in  KCS  may  be  due  to  English  influence,  this  phonological 
device,  nevertheless,  may  he  serving  to  delineate  word- boundaries, 

Tessen  (197^)  also  reports  that  the  systematic  nasal  /n/,  in 
utterance-final  position,  is  always  realized  as  bilabial  ^m"].  Utter- 
ance-final position  being  a  more  restricted  case  of  a  word-boundary  oc- 
currence, the  realization  of  [[ml  for  systematic  /n/  may  also  be  inter- 
preted as  an  acoi:istic  device  serving  to  delineate  word- boundaries. 

Although  in  standard  Spanish,  the  only  nasal  that  may  appear 
phonetically  in  word-final  position  is  alveolar  [nl,  in  NCS,  the  only 
normal  rapid  speech  siirface  manifestation  of  a  word-final  nasal  is  [|n1. 

It  has  often  been  reported  that  in  Cuban  Spanish,  the  following 
items  constitute  a  minima-l  pair,  being  distinguished  only  by  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  word-final  velar  nasal t 

(57)  Standard  Spanish  Cuban  Sranish 
enaguas  'petticoat*  [en^^was]      [enl^^wah] 

en  a^uas  'in  waters'  [enS^was")      [eg%>7ah"| 

If  these  data  are  correct,  or  at  least  accurately  reflected 
Cuban  pronimciation  when  they  were  first  reported,  then  there  can  be  no 
question  that  [n")  in  word-final  position,  is  or  was  serving  to  signal 
word- boundaries . 

The  above  situation,  however,  does  not  reflect  the  current  dis- 
tribution of  [n"!  in  I'CS.  Compare  the  following: 

(58)  KCS 
ena-gtias             [eij5^ah"|  -.  [ena^wah] 
en.aguas                 [erja^ah] 

While  [en^^wahl  can  only  mean  'petticoat,'  in  MCS  rapid  speech, 
[erjai^wah"!  can  mean  either  'petticoat'  or  'in  waters.'  Although  [n]  in 
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YCS   rapid  speech  nanifests  itself  differently  than  in  the  data  shown  in 
(57)  fox  Cuhan  Spanish,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  velar  nasal 
still  serves  as  a  boundary  phenomenon  in  HCS,  i.e. ,  the  lack  of  fn"]  in 
rapid  speech  serves  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  word- boundary  present. 

It  has  also  been  reported  for  Cuban  Spanish  that  word-final 
nasals  nasalize  the  preceding  vowel,  and  that  the  nasal  consonant  may 
then  become  deleted  (Bartos,  I965) ,  e.g.; 
(59)  malecon  'pier' 

/malekone/  underlying  form 

inalek6ne  stress 

nalekon  final  e  apocope 

malel^  V  -»  V  / N  /  #  (obligatory) 

maleko  A/  -*  [01  /  V ^   (optional) 

[malekol  strrface  form 

Nasalized  vowels,  when  they  are  reported  in  word-final  position 
may  also  be  interpreted  as  a  word- boundary  phenomenon. 

It  has  likewise  been  reported  (Resnick,  1975?  Florez,  1963; 
Albor,  I97I;  Canfield,  1962;  Toscano  F^.teus,  1953?  Canfield,  I967) 
that  in  some  areas  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia  that  word-final  /s/  before 
vowels  becomes  voiced.  These  dialects  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia  would 
therefore  contain  the  following  phonological  nilei 

(60)  /s/  H.  \_z^  I m 

Compare  the  following  sijtrface  forms  from  the  Spanish  of  these 
dialects: 

(61)  a.     los  o.ios  flozohosl 

b,  pso  [6so") 

c.  estas  agu;=,s  [estaza.^was"| 
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d.  mesa  [mlsa"]-^-^ 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  dialects  of  Ecuador,  the  voicing  of  /s/ 
is  another  Instance  of  an  acoustic  signal  serving  to  demarcate  word- 
■boundaries. 

In  this  section,  various  data  have  "been  presented  from  several 
Spanish  dialects,  including  KCS,  to  illustrate  several  different 
phonological  methods  which  serve  to  indicate  word-Tx»imdaries  in 
Spanish.-^ 

As  standard  Spanish  has  no  device  to  acoustically  signal 
word-hoimdaries ,  and  eill  the  examples  of  word-Tx)undaries  cited  are 
fairly  recent  innovation  in  American  Spanish,  it  appears  that  we  may  "be 
observing  a  phonological  change  in  process,  and  this  change  appears  to 
"be  in  the  direction  of  word-hovmdary  identification. 

The  q_uestion  then  arises  vrfiether  the  identification  of  word-boun- 
daries in  a  language  is  a  more  natural,  hence  less-marked,  process, 
than  not  signaling  word-houndaries . 

From  a  point  of  view  of  articxilation ,  the  phonological  identifi- 
cation of  word-houndaries  is  ©"bvioxisly  more-marked  than  not  identifying 
these  "boundaries  in  those  languages  which  effect  an  additional  phono- 
logical rule  in  the  process  of  hormdary  identification,  e.g.,  the 
Spanish  of  Asunci6n  contains  the  additional  rule  /^/   — >  \j^  I  §#* 

to  mark  utterance-final  word- boundaries . 

From  a  point  of  view  of  percetrtion,  however,  languages  which 
axjoustically  signal  the  presence  of  word- boundaries  are  less-marked,  as 
the  presence  of  such  word- boundaries  results  in  greater  perceptual  ease. 

In  terms  of  the  concept  of  "relative  markedness"  discussed  in 
Guitart  (1973),  if  "the  need  for  word-boundary  identification  to 
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facilitate  perceptiial  clarity  is  greater  than  the  extra  effort  re- 
quired in  the  articulatory  process  required  to  delineate  word-bounda- 
ries, then  the  phonological  identification  of  such  word-'boundaries 
could  "be  considered  to  "be  "less -marked"  than  their  non-identification. 

Also,  if  word- "boundary  identification  is  to  "be  considered  a  uni- 
versal linguistic  tendency,  foxmd  in  many  different  levels  of  speech, 
as  many  of  the  world's  languages  do  phonologically  mark  word- "bounda- 
ries, e.g.,  French  (examples  previously  given  in  this  section);  de- 
voicing  of  word-final  obstruents  in  German  and  Russian;  voicing  of 
word-final  obstruents  in  Welsh  (Griffin,  1975) »  then  those  dialects  of 
Spanish  discussed  in  this  section  are,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  a  universal  tendency. 

Although  the  "universal"  status  of  word- boundary  identification 
is  questionable,  the  data  presented  in  this  section  clearly  indicate 
that  in  many  dialects  of  Spanish,  there  is  a  definite  observable  ten- 
dency in  the  direction  of  word- boundary  identification. 

One  c\irlous  thing  about  these  word- boundary  phenomena,  however, 

is  that,  although  in  Spanish  they  tend  to  occur  in  rapid  speech,  i.e., 

these  Spanish  dialects  tend  to  signal  word-boundaries  in  rapid  speech; 

in  many  other  languages,  the  tendency  is  just  the  opposite  in  rapid 

speech,  i.e.,  the  tendency  is  to  delete  word-boundary  signals  in  rapid 

speech,  6.g. ,  in  German  the  glottal  stop  before  word-initial  vowels 

tends  to  be  deleted  in  rapid  speech;  also  in  rapid  French,  there  is  a 

tendency  not  to  apply  liaison. 

^.9  Lin,g:ulstic  Change — So\jnd 
Change  and  ■Spread 

The  phenomenon  of  sound  change  in  a  given  phonological  environ- 
ment and  its  eventual  spread  to  other  environments  is  a  fairly  common 
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process  in  the  historical  developraent  of  many  langtiages,  e.g.,  King 
(1969);  Stockwell  and  J'acCauley  (1972).  Likewise,  the  phenomenon  of  a 
soxmd  change  occurring  in  one  or  more  dialects,  and  the  eventual  spread 
of  this  change  to  other  dialects  is  a  common  process. 

When  comparing  synchronic  phonological  processes  of  KCS  with 
puHished  phonological  descriptions  of  other  Spanish  dialects,  parti- 
cularly vrith  Cuhan  Spanish,  several  of  these  sound  changes  can  "be  ob- 
served as  already  having  spread  to  other  environments,  and  their  even- 
tual spread  to  additional  envircaiments  appears  likely. 

Furthermore,  recent  sound  changes  which  have  occurred  in  some 
Spanish  dialects  can  "be  oteerved  in  the  process  of  spreading  to  other 
dialects,  Including  KCS. 
i^.9.1  The  Velar  ITasal 

In  two  published  phonological  descriptions  of  Cuban  Spanish 
(l&mb,   1968  and  Isba^escu,  196Sa)the  sovnd  change  /n/  -?v  [g]  was  de- 
scribed as  taking  place  in  word-final  position  only.  In  more  recent 
publications  (Cultart,  1973  and  Sosa,  197^)  this  same  so\md  change  is 
described  as  having  spread  to  other  environments.-'-' 

It  is  apparent  from  the  available  published  phonological  de- 
scriptions of  Cuban  Spanish  that  at  one  time  the  sound  change  /n/ 
->  ^T\]   may  have  been  limited  to  word-final  «ivironments ,  if  we  are 
to  believe  these  data.  It  is  likewise  apparent  that  this  particular 
sound  change  ha^  spread,  and  is  no  longer  limited  to  word-final 
position. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  speakers  of  KCS ,  since  the  great 
majority  have  arrived  from  Cuba  since  1959,  at  one  time  also  had  the 
sound  change  /n/  -*  fnl  limited  to  word-final  position. 
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In  the  Spanish  spoken  today  in  the  Miami,  Florida  area,  this  sound 
change  has  spread  to  all  other  non-syllable- initial  environments,  and 
may,  in  fact,  even  occur  in  syllatiLe- initial  position,  within  a  word, 
"but  with  much  less  frequency.  Compare  the  following  phonetic  forms  cur- 
rently observaHe  in  I'CS: 


(62)  a.  un  gato  'a  cat* 

"b.  un  caso  'a  case* 

c.  un  "beso  'a  kiss* 

d.  tm  poco  'a  little* 

e.  Infasis  'emphasis* 

f.  un  toro  *a  bull* 

g.  un  dedo  'a  finger* 
h.  un  chancho  'a  hog* 
i.  un  rabo  'a  tail* 
j.  \m  son  *a  sound* 
k.  vn   lado  'a  side* 
1.  un  ^me  *a  yam* 

ra.  antes  * before* 

n.  anterior  'front* 

o.  anhelo  * strong  desire* 

p.  once   'eleven* 

q.  -prensa   'press* 

r.  enaguas   *in  waters* 

s.  inolvidable  * unf org e table* 

t.  nido  *nest* 


[ugk^sol 

[unbeso"] 

[[unp^kol 

[Igfasih] 

[urjtSro] 

[unde^o"] 

[ya^iS^io'] 

[un^^3 
[ugsS^] 

furjlS^o"] 

(^urjSame'] 

^antes") 

[[agteryorl 

[lanelo"] 

[6nse"I 

[pr&jsa"] 

[enS^wah") 

[inol)$i/a?tLel 

[ni/o] 


Because  of  the  general  vowel  nasalization  rule  before  nasal  con- 
sonants, items  (a)  through  (t)  will  all  contain  some  degree  of  vowel 
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nasalisation.  This  phonetic  vowel  nasalization  "becomes  more  signifi- 
cant if  a  later  rule  of  nasal,  consonant  deletion  applies  (see  item 
(59)  of  this  chapter). 

The  data  in  (62)  are  somewhat  surprising,  in  terms  of  the 
normally  strong  process  of  nasal  assimilation  found  in  standard 
Spanish,  in  which  nasals  "become  homorgajiic  to  a  following  o"bstruent. 
This  rule  of  standard  Spaiiish  nasal,  assimilation  is  shown  "below j 

(63) 

<<cor 

^■vnasal]  /«ant  / (#) 

8  "back 
cf  distr 
C  high 

As  expressed  "by  the  a"bove  rule,  the  lexical  items  shown  in  (62) 
would  appear  as  follows  in  standard  Spanish: 


-syll 

oi  cor 

^ant 

B"back 

^  distr 

£high 

(6^*-)  a.  un  fcato  'a  cat' 

b.  un  _caso  'a  case* 

c.  un  "beso  *a  kiss' 

d.  vm  poco  'a.  little' 

e.  enfasis   'emphasis' 

f.  un  toro  'a  "bull' 

g.  un  dedo  'a  finger' 
h.  un  chancho  'a  hog' 
i.  un  ra"bo   'a  tail' 
j.  un  son  '  a  sound' 
k.  un  lado  'a  side' 
1.  un  name  'a  yam' 


[iggStol 

^unkSso^ 

[[um"beso^ 

[[umpoko"] 

l^&jfasls] 

[untSro^ 

uncanco  J 
[imra^o] 
[unsSn") 
[[unlcL^o*] 
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m.  antes  '"before*  j^Sntes"] 

n.  anterior  'front'  ^anteryor^ 

o.  anhelo  'strong  desire'  [anilo"] 

p.  once  'eleven'  ^onse"] 

q.  prensa  'press'  [prensa^ 

r.  en  a^ruas  'in  waters'  ^ena^was"] 

s.  inolvida'ble  'unforgeta-tle' ^  [inol)$lj^)^e] 

t.  nido  'nesf  [nf^]3^ 

In  comparing  the  data  from  KCS  shown  in  (62):  with  those  shown  in 
(64) ,  the  following  oteervations  are  notedj 

1.  In  items  (a)  and  (h) ,  where  a  nasal  is  followed  by  a  velar 
o"bstruent,  "both  the  surface  manifestations  of  KCS  and  standard  Spanish 
contain  the  velar  nasal. 

2,  In  compeiring  the  phonetic  representations  of  items  (6i^c) 
through  {6hh) f   and  in  (6^1) »  (m) ,  and  (n) ,  we  see  that  in  standard 
Spanish  I  in  each  case,  the  nasal  assimilates  to  the  foUoTdjig  ob- 
struent, "but  in  KCS  assimilation  fails  to  occur,  and  all  such  nasals 
appear  as  ^n"]  in  rapid  speech,^' 

The  fact  that  nasal  assimilation  normally  fails  to  take  place  in 
items  (6hc)   through  (h)  and  in  (64l,  (m) ,  and  (n)  in  KCS  rapid  speech 
is  sorae^at  svnrprising.  Even  more  interesting,  however,  is  ■frtiat  occurs 
in  items  (64i),  (j),  (k) »  (p)»  aJid  (q)  in  NCS.  In  these  items,  a  nasaJ. 
occurs  before  an  alveolar  obstruent.  Since,  in  standard  Spanish, 
systematic  /n/  is  alveolar,  no  change  in  point  of  articulation  need 
take  place  when  the  following  segment  is  alveolar,  i.e.,  systematic 
/n/  and  [r   s  l")  already  agree  in  the  features  f+coronall,  []+ anterior"], 
^-back~|,  and  [Vdistributedl.  In  the  case  of  KCS  rapid  speech,  however, 
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if  the  underlying  nasal  in  items  (i),  (j),  (k) ,  (p) ,  and  (q)  is  to  "be 
considered  alveolar,  then,  as  also  previously  reported  in  many  other 
studies  done  on  Cu'ban  Spanish  phonology,  dissimilation-^  actually  oc- 
curs, wherein  systematic  alveolar  /n/,  when  followed  "by  aji  alveolar 
segment,  actually  dissimilates ,  and  becomes  ^n"|.  Recall  from  sections 
3.3  and  ^.7  that  the  fact  that  systematic  alveolar  /n/  "dissimulates" 
to  [rjl  when  followed  hy  an   alveolar  segment  was  one  of  the  arguments 
used  against  the  consideration  of  alveolar  /n/  as  an  underlying  nasal 
in  lies, 

3*  "In  item  (t),  where  a  nasal  occurs  in  word- initial  position, 
this  nasal  appears  as  alveolar  in  "both  standard  Spanish  and  KCS,  since 
2is  stated  above,  in  KCS  the  only  environment  in  which  [^n~j  fails  to  ap- 
pear is  word-initial.-^'^ 

k.     In  items  (o) ,  (r) ,  and  (s) ,  a  nasal  segment  is  followed  by  a 
[Vsyllabicl  segment.  Recall  from  s-tandard  Spanish,  tha-t  nasal  assimi- 
lation occurs  only  before  a  following  obstruent.  Hence,  in  standard 
Spanish,  in  items  (o),  (r) ,  and  (s),  nasal  assimilation  fails  to  occur, 
and  the  nasaj.  in  these  items  appears  as  systematic  aJLveolar  /n/. 

In  KCS  rapid  speech,  however,  if  the  underlying  nasal  for  items 
(0),  (r),  and  (s)  is  considered  to  be  alveolar,  irather  th?jn  velar,  then 
the  fact  that  alveolax  /n/  appears  phonetically  as  a  velar  nasal  vrfien 
followed  by  a  [^-vsyUabic"]  segment  must  somehow  be  accounted  for,  A 
suitable  motivated  explanation  for  this  0ienomenon  is  not  immediately 
obvious. 

The  data  presented  in  this  section  have  indicated  that  the  oc- 
currence of  the  velar  nasal  [rj"l  was  perhaps  initially  limited  to 
word-final  environments  in  MCS,  and  that  in  CTirrent  KCS  rapid  speech, 
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this  phonological  change  of  /n/  -^  [rj"I  has  spread,  and  may  now  appear 
in  all  other  environments  except  syllalale-initial,  as  mentioned  a"bove. 
What  we  might  "be  witnessing  here,  is  a  rather  rapid  spread  of  a  sound 
change,  occurring  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  from  a  very 
specific  to  a  very  general  en'/ironment . 
^.9.2  Voicin°:  of  Intervocalic  Stoios 

The  lenition  of  /k/  in  intervocalic  environments  in  Cuhan  Spanish 
was  reported  in  Ishafescu  (I96&.),  This  same  phonological  change  occurs 
in  the  data  found  in  Lamb  (1968). 

Saciuk  (197^) »  however,  reports  a  more  general  process  of  leni- 
tion occurring  in  the  rapid  speech  of  speakers  of  KCS  originating  from 
the  province  of  La  Habana.  This  phonological  change  involved  the 
lenition  of  aJJ.  voiceless  stops  in  intervocalic  environments: 


(65) 


-son 
-cent 

-del  rel 


[•vvoice^  / 


These  data  may  "be  indicative  of  another  case  of  a  sovmd  change, 
initially  limited  to  the  specific  case  of  /k/  -»  [^,  having  spread  to 
a  more  general  change,  involving  all  voiceless  intervocalic  stops  in 
Spanish.  Again,  we  nay  be  witnessing  a  sovmd  change  and  spread  oc- 
curring  over  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

According  to  Saciuk  (197^) »  and  the  data  in  section  3.^  of  this 
study,  this  lenition  of  intervocalic  voiceless  stops  seens  to  be 
generaJJLy  limited  only  to  speakers  of  NCS  from  the  province  of  La 
Habana.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  soxind  chajige  spreads, 
in  the  near  future,  e.g. ,  ten  years,  to  other  speakers  of  KCS  from 
the  remaining  five  provinces  of  Cuba.  Acti:ially,  the  data  from 
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section  3.4  of  tliis  study  contained  in  Ta"ble  XX  show  that  this  sound 

change  occurred  in  the  speech  of  speakers  from  the  provinces  of  Las 

Villas  (7.QC)  and  Canaguey  (2.6Z).     These  data  would  tend  to  indicate 

that  such  a  spread  of  this  sound  change  is  already  in  progress  in  I'GS 

rapid  speech. 

This  process  of  /p  t  k/  -^  \y>  ^  £]  in   intervocalic  environments 

may  "be  part  of  a  more  general  weakening  tendency  present  in  many 

languages,  including  Spanish,  in  that  spirants  are  generally  considered 

to  "be  "weaker,"  in  terms  of  a  weakening  chain,  than  voiceless  plosives, 

cf.  Hooper  (1973). 

4.9.3     ST)ir?j;tization  and  Systematic  Phonemic 
Representation  of  Voiced  Obstruents  in 

ncs 

According  to  all  standard  manuals  of  Spanish  pronunciation,  the 
voiced  stops  /"b  d  g/  become  splrantized  in  all  environments  except  af- 
ter a  pause  or  after  a  nasal,  with  /d/  also  failing  to  spirantize 
after  /l/.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  independent  evidence  that  moti- 
vated the  inclusion  of  a  rule  of  spirantlzatlon  in  many  dialects  of 
Spanish.  Such  a  rule  would  appear  as  follows t^-'- 


(66) 


b 
<d> 


[+  conti  except  /    ^  \*  nasal"] 


_gj  I       </!/> 

It  has  been  reported,  however,  in  many  phonological  studies  of 
Cuban  Spanish  (e.g.,  Bartos,  1966  and  1970;  Isba§escu,  1968a,  and 
1968b;  Sosa,  1974)  that  the  [t continuant]  surface  manifestations  of 

/b  d  g/  occur  not  as  shovm  in  rule  (66)   above,  but  rather  in 

42 

free- variation  in  all  rapid  speech  environments. 
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Likewise,  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  the  [^i continuant"]  surface  variants 
of  /"b  d  g/  also  occur  in  free- variation  after  a  pause,  after  a  nasal, 
and  after  /l/  in  the  case  of  /d/.  Elsewhere,  as  in  standard  Spanish, 
only  the  [-vcontinuantl  variants  normally  occur.  In  regard  to  Cuban 
Spanish,  however,  Bartos  (1966,  p.  98)  reports  that  [bl  occurs  in  the 
environment  of  /  V V  and  also  in  the  environment  / yV. 

Consider  the  following  data  from  KCS  rapid  speech: 


(6?)  a.  bobo 

b.  el  bobo 

c.  un  bobo 

d.  dedo 

e.  el  dedo 

f .  un  dedo 

g.  gago 

h.  el  gag:o 

i.  un  f^o 

j.  Peatriz  babea 

k.  Diego  duda 


[b6^]  -  [pio'] 

[^unb6)$o^  •  [^ug^^o"]  -»  [u'^o'^'] 
[[dS^ifol  <•  [j^e^ol 
[eldS?(o]  -  [eljzfejzfo] 
(^undlj^ol  ^  fuijj^e^o"!  •'  [u^l^o~) 

[eli^a^o! 

[urjga^ol  -  [ui^a^o!  -  [u^a^o] 
[beatrS)fe)<eal  -  [)<eatrl)$a^a] 
fdye^o^u^.l  •  [j^y^oj^u;^a~| 


1.  Guillermo  gasta   [giyermo^astal  <•  [^iyermo^asta") 

From  the  above  data,  it  is  apparent  that  in  both  Cuban  Spanish 
and  KCS  a  sound  change  is  occurring  involving  the  phonetic  distribution 
of  /b  d  g/,  particularly  after  a  pause,  aJter  a  nasal,  and  after  /l/  in 
the  case  of  /d/.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  in  the  future  this 
change  will  spread  in  YCS  ,  perhaps  completely  eliminating  the  ap- 
pearaJice  of  the  [^-continuant*]  phonetic  manifestations  of  /b  d  g/. 

Althoi:igh  the  occurrence  of  [^fi  ^  £]   after  a  pause,  after  a  nasal, 
and  after  /l/  in  the  case  of  /d/  has  not  been  widely  reported  In 
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puMished  form  in  other  dialects  of  Spanish,  I  have  ohserved  this 
phenomenon  in  Puerto  Rican  and  Dominican  Spanish.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  this  sound  change  is  spreading  to  other  Spanish  dialects. 

It  appears  that  the  above  sound  change  is  occxirring  largely  in 
the  direction  of  spirantization ,  and  not  in  the  reverse  direction. 
This  "brings'  up  the  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  a  rule  of 
spirantization  in  HCS  rapid  speech. 

Within  generative  phonology,  it  has  heretofore  "been  assumed, 
since  Harris*  Spanish  Phonology .  that  the  phonological  grammar  of 
Spanish  contains  a  rule  of  spirantization,  shown  in  (66), 

In  formulating  such  a  rule  of  spirantization,  Harris  states; 
"Let  us  assume,  perhaps  incorrectly,  that  the  directionality  of  the 
alternations  [^"b-)^,  [<i-fl,  [g-^  is  from  stop  to  continuant."  Harris 
goes  on  to  form.ulate  such  a  rule  of  spirantization  without  any  further 
motivation  for  the  ahove  assumption. 

Explicit  in  such  an  assumption,  however,  is  that  the  systematic 
phonemic  representations  of  the  voiced  obstruents  of  Spanish  are 
l^-continuant"]  /b  d  g/,  rather  than  (^-vcontinuant")  /]^  ^  £f . 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  several  Spanish  dialects, 
including  Miami-Cuban  Spanish  the  [+continuant"]  surface  variants  of 
systematic  /b  d  g/  occur  in  all  phonological  environments  in  rapid 
speech,  and  are  not  excluded  after  pauses,  after  nasals,  and  after  /l/ 
in  the  case  of  /d/.  The  data  from  KCS  were  shown  above  in  (67). 

While  the  []+continvtant"]  surface  variants  of  systematic  /b  d  g/ 
nay  occur  in  sJJ.  phonological  environments  in  KCS  rapid  speech,  i.e., 
the  occurrences  of  [+ continuant"]  \Ji  ^  £\^   have  spread  to  a  more  general 
environment,  the  converse  is  not  true.  That  is,  the  [^-continuant]] 
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surface  var5,ants  are  not  oteerved  in  V.CS   rapid  speech  in  any  environ- 
ment in  which  a  preceding  segment  is  [V continuant"]. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  we  are  observing  a  phonological 
change  in  KCS  involving  voiced  obstruents,  and  that  this  change  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  continuancy,  i.e.,  the  phonological  environ- 
ments in  which  the  Qv  continuant"]  surface  variants  of  systematic  /b  d  g/ 
occur  are  increasing,  or  becoming  more  generalized. 

With  these  data  in  mind,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  positing  the  systematic  phonemes  for  the  voiced  obstruents  in 
the  synchronic  grammar  of  KCS  as  [|-continuant1 ,  rather  than  [%■  continu- 
ant"] /^  ^  ^/.  Closely  related  to  this  question  is  what  independent 
motivation  there  is  for  claiming  that  the  phonological  component  of 
KCS  should  contain  a  rule  of  spirantization,  rather  than  one  of  de- 
spirantization ,  optionally  converting  Qv continuant"]  systematic  /^  ^  ^f 
to  (^-continuant")  [[b  d  g")  in  specified  environments. 

4.9-3.1  Ai^^ruments  in  Favor  of  r-continuajit"|  Systematic 

Phonemes  for  "oiced  Obstruents  in  the 
S^chronic  Grairanar  of  'l!G3 

1.  Symmetry  of  the  underlying  system  of  obstruents  in  KCSi 

Shown  below  in  (68)  is  the  system  of  underlying  obstruents  for  ^'CS 

containing  [^-continuant"]  voiced  obstruents; 

(68)  Systematic  obstruent  -rhoneres;   (with  [^-continuantl 
voiced  obstruents) 

[[-voice"]  [V  voice"] 

N  Id 

/f/ 
N 

hi 
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This  sane  system  containing  voiced  obstruents  vrfiich  are  [Vcontinuant] 

is  shown  "below  in  (69): 

(69)  Systematic  obstruent  phonenes;   (with  [V continuant"] 
voiced  obstruents) 

(^-continuant^  [|-*- continuant") 

.[-voice]   [+voice3         [-voice]   Qvvoice] 

A/ 
N 

The  system  of  underlying  obstruents  shown  above  in  (68)  is,  in 
some  ways,  more  symraetricaj.  than  the  system  shown  in  (69),  Another 
argument  in  favor  of  the  underl3ring  system  shown  in  (68)  is  that  the 
six  phonemes  in  question  differ  by  only  one  feature,  [voice"),  while  in 
the  system  shown  in  (69),  they  differ  by  two  features,  [voice]  and 
[continuant].  Therefore,  the  symmetry  of  the  system  of  underlying 
phonemes  for  obstruents  serves  to  motivate  the  [-continuant]  status  of 
A»  d  g/  for  KCS.  Although  sxoch  an  argument  by  itself  is  not  extremely 
compelling,  it  does  provide  some  motivation  for  the  [-continuant] 
status  of  systematic  /b  d  g/  in  this  dialect. 

2.  Markedness  of  xmderlying  voiced  obstruents  in  MCS:  According 
to  the  theor;^'  of  markedness  as  outlined  by  Chomsky  and  Halle  (I968) , 
UTC  XXr.',  the  unmarked  specification  for  continuancy  in  consonants  is 
[-continuant],  unless  this  segment  is  followed  by  any  other  [-vconsonan- 
tal]  segment,  and  is  preceded  by  a  mori^eme  boimdary.  In  this  environ- 
ment, its  unmarked  value  is  [-^continuant].  UIC  XXP/  is  shown  below  in 
(7C): 
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(70)  uicjgciv; 

[vi  cent]       -»  < 


[♦contl  /  [■ 


'vconsl  I         a. 


[]-cont"] 

If  UIC  XXr/  is  correct,  and  there  are  many  reasons  to  suspect  that  it  is 
not,  at  least  for  Spanish  and  English,  then  a  system  of  xmderlying 
voiced  obstruents  in  KCS  "being  ^-contimjant^  would  "be  less  marked  than 
one  containing  [V continiiant"]  voiced  obstruents.  Therefore,  the  SFS 
theory  of  carkedness  would  pro-'/ide  further  r.otivation  for  voiced  ob- 
struents being  [^-continuant"]  in  underlying  forns.  Just  how  compelling 
this  ai^vment  is,  however,  depends  on  the  correctness  of  UIC  XXr/. 

For  English,  part  (a)  of  UIC  XXr/  deals  specifically  with  such 
lexical  itens  as  spin;  stot);  sljji;  floor ;  fron;  etc. ,  suggesting  the 
fact  that  clusters  such  as  /sp/,  /st/,  /sk/,  /fl/,  ajid  /fr/  are  less 
highly  marked  than  clusters  in  which  /p  t  k  1  r/  are  preceded  by  a 
^-continuant"]  consonajit.  Some  such  clusters  would,  of  course,  violate 
surface  structure  constraints  on  Initial  syllables  in  English.  Unfor- 
tunately, part  (a)  of  UIC  XXP/  makes  several  improper  claims  about 
English  phonology-  "^  English,  the  morpheme-initial  clusters  /pi/, 
/pr/f  /bl/,  /br/,  /tr/,  /dr/,  /gl/,  and  /gr/  are  very  frequent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sequence  /sr/  does  not  occur  word- initially  in 
standard  English.  Because  of  the  high  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
clusters  stich  as  those  just  mentioned  above,  it  would  appear,  at 
least  for  English,  that  part  (a)  of  UIC  XXr/  is  simply  incorrectly 
stated. ^5 

Also,  some  good  arguments  from  language  change  and  rules  of 
natural  languages  can  be  foimd  to  show  that  it  is  natural  for  ob- 
struents to  be  [V voice;  +cont1  between  vowels  or  between  Qt continuant"] 
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segments.  A  similar  process  can  "be  fotmd  in  Ayestan,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  dialect  of  Eskimo,  some  Celtic  languages,  and  a  number  of 
Turkic-Hongol  languages  (D.  Gary  Ililler,  personal  communication). 

When  considering  the  possi"ble  morpheme- initial  cliosters  of 
Spanish,  part  (a)  of  UIC  XXr/  must  a^ain  "be  regarded  with  skepticism. 
While  it  accurately  reflects  the  fact  that  [+ continuanti  obstruents 
are  less  highly  marked  than  f" continuanti  obstruents  in  the  environment 
of  /•*■ [  consonantal"),  it  does  so  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

The  sequences  /pi/,  /pr/,  /tr/,  /kl/,  /kr/,  /bl/,  /br/,  /dr/, 
/gl/,  /gr/,  /fl/,  and  /fr/  frequently  occur  morjiieme- initially  in 
Spanish.  However,  whether  the  segments  /p  t  k  b  d  g  f /  appear  as 
[-continuant!  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  being  preceded  by  a  morpheme 
boundary  and  followed  by  a  [V consonantal")  segment,  as  stated  in  the 
part  (a)  environment  of  UIC  XXP'.  /p  t  k/  are  always  (^-continuant"]  in 
Spanish;  /f/  is  always  [V continuant") ;  /b  d  g/  appear  phonetically  as 
[^1 continuanti  depending  on  their  phonological  environment,  but  neither 
is  sensitive  to  the  environment  shown  in  part  (a)  of  UIC  XXP/ ,  but 
rather  to  a  preceding  Qvcontinuantl  segment.  Examples  of  the  above 
word-initial  sequences  are  shown  below  in  (7l): 

(71)  lexical  item        imderlying  form    standard  Spanish 
a.  plaga  /vplaga/  [plS^al 

"b.  la  Pla^ca  ^-la-^-plaga/         [^lapla^al 

c.  con  Dlaga         /-Hkon+plaga/        [kompla^al 

d.  prado  /+prado/  £pra/ol 

e.  el  prado  /vel+ prado/        [elprSjiol 

f.  un  prg-do  /+un-f  prado/        Tumpra^ol 

g.  trapo  /-Krapo/  [jtrSpol 
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h.     el  trapo 


i. 

un  traTX) 

3. 

k. 

clamor 
el  clamDr 

1. 

tm  clpjnor 

in. 
n. 

creina 
la  crena 

0. 

cop  crema 

p. 

"bianco 
el  bianco 

r. 

un  bianco 

s. 
t. 

brisa 
la  brisa 

u. 

con  brisa 

V. 

w. 

drajia 
el  drama 

X. 

Tm  drama 

y. 

z. 

^oria 
la  gloria 

aa. 

con  gloria 

bb. 
cc. 

prande 
el  CT^Jide 

dd. 

un  PT?-nde 

ee. 

ff. 

flama 
la  flana 

PK. 

con  flamp 

hh. 

fre^ar 

A el ♦trapo/ 

"eltrSpo"] 

/+iin*trapo/ 

[untr^po' 

/+klamore/ 

^klam&r' 

Z+el+KLamore/ 

[^elklamSrl 

/♦  im+klamore/ 

_vmklam6r 

/-*-krema/ 

fkr^mr!,'] 

/vla+krema/  . 

[lakrlma' 

/►kon+fcrema/ 

[[konkrema] 

/vblanko/ 

[blSijko] 

/♦■elVhlpnko/ 

[el)$lSijko"| 

A-tm+blanko/ 

[[nmblSijko 

Abrisa/ 

[brlsal 

Ala+brisa/ 

[la>$rlsa' 

yVkon-vbrisa/ 

]kombrlsa' 

Adirama/ 

[drama"] 

Ael-v<irama/ 

[eldrSma^ 

Ai^+^i^aJiia-/ 

'imdrama 

Agloria/ 

'glSrya] 

A  la-«.gloria/ 

'la^lorya] 

Akon+gloria/ 

[kcggl5r3ra"l 

Agrande/ 

[gr^de] 

Ael+g^^^i^de/ 

fel/rSndel 

^                      fi           " 

Aun+grande/ 

[injgrSndel 

/^flfwa./ 

"flSma] 

A la +f lama/ 

||laflSma1 

/♦-kon+flama/ 

[korjf  l&ia 

Afregare/ 

■fre^£r] 
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11.   el  fre/^ar  Aelvfregare/  [elfre^Sr] 

Jj.  u^^  fre^r  Aun-tfregare/  [ugfrej^Sr] 

The  list  of  obstruents  which  may  be  followed  by  a  [•♦-consonantal] 
s^ment  shown  in  (7l)  above  is  exhaiistive  for  Spanish.^ 

While  part  (a)  of  UIC  XXr/  captures  the  significant  fact  of 

Spanish  philology  that  sequences  such  as  those  shown  below  in  (72)  do 

not  occur,  it  fails  in  many  other  respects. 

(72)  ft.  d-^     r- 

I  \   Qfobstruent"! 

Environment  (a)  of  UIC  XXIV  fails  to  capture  an  important  aspect  of 
Spanish  phonology  by  claiming  that  sequences  such  as  /pi/,  /pr/,  /tr/, 
/kl/,  /kr/,  are  unnatural  in  Spanish  when  they  follow  a  morpheme  bound- 
ary, and  that  /bl/,  /br/,  /dr/,  /gl/,  and  /gr/,  when  they  occur  as 
[•*- continuant]  are  more  natural,  and  do  so  because  they  occur  following 
a  morpheme  boundary  and  followed  by  a  [+ consonantal]  segment.  As  was 
the  case  with  English,  it  appears  that  the  environments  shown  in  UIC 
XXIV  are  once  again  incorrectly  stated. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  symmetry  argtunent,  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  systematic  representations  of  the  voiced  obstruents  of  KCS  as 
being  [-continuajit] ,  based  on  the  theory  of  markedness,  is  somerAat 
less  than  compelling,  especially  since  it  is  apparent  that  UIC  XXr.'  is 
incorrectly  stated,  at  least  for  English  and  Spanish. 

Any  other  arguments  for  claiming  that  the  systematic  i*ionemic  re- 
presentations for  the  voiced  obstruents  of  MCS  should  be  [-continuant] 
are  not  immediately  obvious. 
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^.9.3.2    Arjgrtments  in  Favor  of  R- contintiant'l 
Systematic  Fhonenes  for  Voiced  Ob- 
struents in  the   ri'/nchronic  Grarmar 

of  i:gs 

1.  Comparing  the  svtrface  forms  of  KCS,  shown  alDove  in  (67)  with 
those  of  standard  Spanish,  shown  in  (7l),  it  is  o*bvious  that  the 
phonologic?J.  change  in  process  in  KCS  is  cle-rly  in  the  direction  of 
continuancy.  The  directionality  of  this  change  suggests  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  synchronic  underlying  forms  for  these  voiced  obstruents,  at 
least  in  IICS . 

2.  The  most  compelling  argument  in  favor  of  restructuring  the 
systematic  phonemic  representations  of  the  voiced  obstruents  of  VCS  as 
[Vcontinuanti  rather  than  maintaining  them  as  [-continuant"!  is  based  on 
frequency  of  occurrence  and  rule  economy. 

In  lies  rapid  speech,  the  [+ continuant"!  smrface  variants  of  the 
voiced  obstruents  occur  much  more  frequently  than  the  [-continuant "] 
phonetic  forms.  In  terms  of  rule  econom.y,  therefore,  it  seems  more 
logical  that  the  systematic  phonem.es  should  be  /^  ^  ^/,  reqioiring  no 
0ionological  rule  to  account  for  the  more  frequent  [Vcontinuanti  sur- 
face variants,  rather  than  the  converse,  requiring  the  phonological 
grammar  to  conte.ln  a  rule  converting  the  majority  of  instances  of 
[-continuant"!  xmderlying  /b  d  g/  to  the  [+ continuant"!  surface  variants. 
Not  only  will  rule  econom.y  result  if  the  underl^dng  forms  for  the 
voiced  obstruents  axe  posited  as  [V  continxjant") ,  but  a  less  abstract 
underlying  representation  irill  also  be  achieved. 

^.9.3.3  The  Naturalness  Arrur.ent — a 
Pule  of  Srir^-ntizr-tion  vs. 
a  Rule  of  Des-irmtl::r.tion 

In  a  system  of  underlying  forms  for  voiced  obstruents  in  KCS 

which  contains  [-continuant")  /b  d  g/,  the  phonological  component  of 
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the  granmar  must  contain  a  rxJle  of  spirantizatlon,  as  shown  in 


(73). "^ 


(73) 


-son 

+vcd, 

<4.cor> 


[^cont]  /  [^tiaoj 


(#) 


If,  OTi  the  other  hand,  the  imderlidng  system  of  voiced  obstruents 
contained  [+continiiant"I  H^  ^  ^/,  a  rule  of  despirantization  woiild  be 
required,  optionally  converting  [+ continuant]  />$  ^  H  to  [-continuant"! 
[b  d  g"]  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  a  [-vcontinuant")  segnent.  The  re- 
quired rule  of  despirantization  is  shown  below  in  (7^): 

In  comparing  the  rules  of  spirantization  and  despirantization,  it 
is  clear  that  the  rule  of  spirantization  is  more  natural,  hence  a  more 
highly  valued  rule. 

The  rule  of  spirantization  is  a  highly  natural  rule  of  assimila- 
tion j  the  rule  of  despirantization,  however,  although  still  a  rule  of 
assimilation,  must  contain  three  environments.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  way  of  describing  the  environments  of  despirantization  in  only 
two  statements,  unless  one  wishes  to  argue  that  a  [-segment"]  is  auto- 
matically minus  all  distinctive  phonological  features.  The  inescapable 
conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  that  a  rule  of  spirantization  is  more 
natural,  end  therefore,  more  highly  valued  than  a  rule  of  despirantiza- 
tion. 
^.9.3.^  Summary  ?Jid  Conclusions — /bDG/  in  I'CS 

Two  less  than  compelling  arguments  have  been  offered  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  [-continuant!  status  of  the  voiced  obstruents  of 
standard  Spanish  in  I:CS ,  based  on  the  symmetry  of  the  underlying  system 
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of  ©"betruents,  and  on  the  notion  of  roarkedness  as  outlined  in  Chomsky 
and  Halle  (1968) . 

Two  argtunents  have  "been  offered  in  favor  of  the  restructuring  of 
the  [[-continuantl  voiced  obstruents  of  standard  Spanish  to  [> continuant"] 
in  MCS,  "based  on  (l)  the  directionality  of  the  phonological  change 
taJdng  place  currently  in  I'.CS ;  and  (2)  frequency  of  occurrence ,  rule 
economy,  and  relative  ahstractness  of  underlying  forms. 

It  has  also  "been  shown  that  a  phonological  rule  of  spirantization 
is  more  natural  th?n  one  of  despirantization. 

While  the  set  of  arguments  for  or  against  the  maintaining  of  the 
^"■continuant"]  status  of  the  voiced  ohstruents  of  standard  Spanish  in 
the  synchronic  grammar  of  KCS  does  not  conclusively  motivate  either 
approach,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  phonemic  re- 
structuring do  not,  at  the  present  time,  seem  to  "be  strong  enough  to 
conclusively  motivate  such  a  restructuring  of  underlying  voiced  ob- 
struents in  I':CS. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  appe-rs  to  be  no  compelling  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  maintaining  of  the  [-continuant"]  status  of  the 
systematic  phonemic  representation  of  the  voiced  obstruents  of  I\CS ,  or 
for  a  phonemic  restructuring  of  these  segments  as  [-*- continuant"),  one 
further  argument  must  be  considered.  Sxich  a  phonemic  restructuring 
would  cause  the  phonological  grammar  of  I'CS  to  have  a  different  inven- 
tory of  underlying  segments  than  other  dialects  of  Spanish.  To  moti- 
vate such  a  complication  of  the  grammar  of  Spanish  would  require 
stronger  evidence  than  hs-s  been  presented  here. 

It  sho\jld  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a  complication  is 
not  as  serious  as  it  might  first  appe-r,  since  the  inventory  of 
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underlying  segments  of  KCS ,  and  of  other  Spanish  dialects,  is  already- 
different  from  that  of  the  "standard  language."  The  underlying  inven- 
tory of  segments  in  standard  Spanish,  for  example,  contains  the 
dorso-velar  spirant  /x/.  KCS,  however,  along  with  several  other 
Spanish  dialects,  includes  no  such  segment  in  its  inventory  of  under- 
lying forms,  hut  rather,  the  voiceless  glottal  spirant  /h/. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  it  can  easily  "be 
shown  that  such  a  difference  of  underlying  forms  is  necessary.  There 
is  simply  no  synchronic  justification  for  claiming  that  the  underlying 
segment  inventory  of  MCS  should  contain  a  voiceless  dorso-velax 
spirant. 
».9.3.q  EDilomie— /?DG/  in  I'CS 

From  the  data  and  arguments  presented  in  this  section,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  series  of  minor  argroments  converge,  providing  perhaps 
slightly  more  compelling  motivation  to  maintain  the  current  [-continu- 
ant"] status  of  voiced  obstruents  in  the  synchronic  grammar  of  KCS,  with 
an  accompanying  rule  of  spirantization  in  specific  environments,  rather 
than  a  phonemic  restructuring  of  these  segments  as  [-»■  continuant  1,  with 
a  ifconological  rule  of  despirantization. 

If,  however,  the  trend  toward  continuancy  continues  in  KCS, 
eventually  eliminating  all  surface  occurrences  of  [-continuant]  [bdg"] 
from  the  surface  level,  then  a  jtionemic  restructuring  must  obliga- 
torily take  place,  making  the  underljdng  forms  of  the  voiced  obstru- 
ents [v continuant!.  If  such  a  phonemic  restructuring  were  not  to  take 
place,  the  phonological  grammar  of  KCS  wotdd  be  left  with  a  rule  of 
absolute  neutralization,  which  woidd  convert  all  occurrences  of 
[-continu£int"]  /bdg/  to  [-^continuant")  surface  forms  in  all  environments. 
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Only  time  will  tell,  however,  if  such  an  obligatory  phonemic  re- 
stjructuring  of  the  voiced  otstruents  of  KCS  will  take  place. 
».9.i!»  Syllahle-initial  s  Aspiration 

The  existence  of  a  rule  of  syllable-final  a-aspiration  appears  to 
"be  well  motivated  for  I'CS,  Cuban  Spanish,  and  for  variotis  other  dialect 
areas,  e.g.,  Puerto  P.ican,  Dominican,  Porteno  and  Andalxisian  dialects 
of  Spanish.  This  rtile,  discussed  pre'/iously  in  part  h-.J   of  the  present 
sttidy  is  shown  again  below  for  the  reader's  convenience: 

(75)  /s/  ->  [h]  / $ 

The  application  of  the  above  rule  gives  the  following  surface 
forms  in  these  dialects » 

(76)  a.  libros  'bool'js'  [lljliroh] 

b.  casas  'houses'  ^kfcah"] 

c.  comes  'you  eat'  j^komeh~| 

d.  busca  'he  loolx  for'  rbfjhka"] 

e.  pastillas  'sideburns'  [pahtfyah") 

f.  estudiar  'to  study*  [ehtu^yar] 

While  s-aspiration  has  heretofore  been  limited  to  syllable-final 
environments,  this  sound  change  is  now  in  the  process  of  spreading  also 
to  syllable-initial  environments.  The  occxrrrence  of  aspirated  s   in 
syllable-initial  position  can  be  observed  with  frequency  in  speakers 
of  Puerto  Rican   and  especially  Dominican  Spanish  (Jimenez  Sabater, 
1975»  P-  77;  Henriquez  Urena,  19^0),  and  may  also  be  observed  at  times 
in  the  speech  of  some  speakers  of  KCS.  -^  Apparently,  these  speakers 
have  the  following  optional  rapid  speech  rule  in  their  phonological 
grammar: 
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(77)  hi  -^     [h]  /  % (optional) 

Consider  the  following  surface  forms  observed  In  some  speakers  of 
Puerto  P. lean  Spanish; 


(78)  Lexical  item 


a. 

si 
•yes* 

Ij. 

senor 
'mister' 

c. 

slei^TJre 
•always ' 

d. 

dice 

'he  says' 

e. 

produce 

♦he  produces' 

f. 

traduce 

Puerto  Rica.n  Spanish  Standard  American 


Spanish 

M 

[si] 

"hdi6r 

IJseSSr] 

[hySmpre"] 

[sylmpre] 

[dfhe"l 

[dlse" 

"projifQhe"! 

[projzfdse"] 

[tra^uhe] 

[trajiffise] 

•he  translates' 

These  data  suggest  that  the  sound  change  involving  s-eispiratlon 
In  syllaliLe-final  position  has  spread  to  another,  environment,  i.e., 
syllable-initial,  making  the  rule  more  general. ^^ 

Again,  it  will  "be  Interesting  to  observe  the  future  spread,  if 
any,  of  this  phenomenon,  perhaps  to  other  dialects,  so  that  the  appli- 
cation of  a  rule  such  as  (77)  becomes  more  general,  i.e.,  more  fre- 
quent among  the  speakers  of  Puerto  Rican,  Dominican,  and  KCS,  and  also 
perhaps  common  in  other  dialects  of  Spanish  as  well, 
^,9.  5  Flnal.^Gonsonant  Deletion 

In  standard  American  Spanish,  the  inventory  of  consonants  that 
may  occur  in  word-final  position  is  limited  to  the  following: 
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(79)  a.  /n/       jeSS  'Thread'        [pSn] 

"b.  /d/  verdad  'truth'  [•ber^fSfl 

c.  /r/  mar  'sea'  [inar"]  -»  [^in£r] 

d.  /l/  sol  'svm'  [s6ll 

e.  /s/  tos  'cough'  ["tSs"! 

f .  /x/  /h/  relo.i  'clock'  [relox]  -  [reloh]^ 

In  KCS,  however,  all  of  these  word- final  consonants  may,  in  the 
rapid  speech  of  some  speakers,  "be  deleted,  although  no  speaker  of  this 
dlailect  regularly  deletes  all  word-final  consonants.  Shown  "below  in  - 
(80)  are  exajnples  of  how  such  lexical  items  may,  at  times,  appear: 

(80)  a.  pan  'teead'  C^^l  *"  Cp^I  •  LP^l 
"b.  verdad  'truth'        [her^"] 

c.  mar  'sea'  .^mai"]*  [m5"| 

d.  so],  'sun*  [s6i"]  "   [so] 

e.  tos  'cough'  [tShI  ^  [t8] 

f.  rev  'king'  C^^y") 

These  data  show  another  instance  in  MCS  of  the  spread  of  a 
phonological  change  to  a  more  general  environment,  i.e.,  all  conson- 
ants in  word-final  position  may  "be  realized  as  [_^. 

The  deletion  of  only  some  of  these  consonants  has  heretofore 
Tieen  common  in  some  Spanish  dialects.  The  deletion  of  [x~|  "  [h~\   in 
word-final  position  occurs  in  almost  all  dialect  areas.  The  deletion 
of  [jT]  in  word-final  position,  although  not  as  general  as  word-final 
[x]  "  [h]   deletion,  is  extremely  common  in  many  dialects.  The  deletion 
of  word-final  /s/,  although  even  less  general,  does  frequently  occ\ir 
in  some  Spanish  dialects. 
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In  MCS,  word-final  consonant  deletion  Is  iDecoinlng  even  more 
general,  i.e.,  it  has  spread  to  all  word-final  consonants. 

Although  the  deletion  of  one  or  more  of  the  segments  /n/,  /l/, 
or  /r/  in  word-final  position  occurs  in  many  Spanish  dialects,  it  is 
xmcommon  that  any  one  dialect  will  delete  all  three  of  these  segments 
In  this  environment.  A  cross-reference  of  the  relative  dialectal 
features  in  Eesnick  (1975)  reveals  that  there  are  only  two  such  dia- 
lect areas  in  American  Spanish:   (l)  Bolivar,  Colomhia  (Florez,  19^9, 
1953f  and  1960)r2  and  (2)  Cuta  (ishaqescu,  1968a). 53 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  final  consonant  deletion,  this 
process  has  generalized  to  all  other  consonants  in  KCS  in  some 
speakers.  Only  tine  will  tell  if  this  type  of  soimd  change  will  spread 
further  to  all  speakers  of  KCS ,  or  i^ether  it  will  spread  to  other 
dialects  of  Spanish. 
4.9.6  The  Occurrence  of  [si 

The  surface  manifestation  of  [^s~I,  as  a  phonetic  variant  of  the 
systematic  phoneme  /c/,  disciissed  in  section  3.7  of  the  present  study, 
has  "been  reported  in  numerous  phonological  studies  of  Cuban  Spanish 
(e.g.,  IsTDO-^escu,  1968a;  Eertot,  1969;  Lamh,  1958;  Sosa,  197^). 

Is"baqescU  (1968a)  reports  that  /c/  -»  Ts"]  applies  most  fre- 
quently in  word-medial  rather  than  word- initial  position. 

Lamh  (1968)  reports  that  [s"I  as  a  phonetic  manifestation  of 
systematic  /c/  occurs  predomine.ntly  in  female  informants. 

Based  on  the  alxjve  data,  it  is  clear  that  the  occurrence  of  [s"I 
as  a  phonetic  manifestation  of  /c/  in  all  word-medial  and  word-initial 
environments-^  in  I'CS  is  another  example  of  a  sound  change  that  has 
spread  to  a  more  general  environment;  i.e.,  from  predominantly 
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word-medial  position,  and  from  predominate  tise  lay  women,  to  all 
word-medial  and  word-initial  environments,  and  to  use  "by  "both  male 
and  female  speakers  of  MCS. 

Below  are  some  examples  of  /c/  appearing  as  [[s"]  in  these 
environments: 

(81)  a.  Chi  CO  •'boy'  [SCco]  "   [c£ko] 

"b,  chivar  'to  annoy'     [|si)$Sr")  •  [[ci)^rl 

c.  chicle  'gum'         [sfklel  "   [jcikle"] 

d.  rouchacho  '"boy'        [|mus5so")  *'  fi^sScol  '• 

[]mucaso^  •  [mucacol^^ 

e.  mucho  'much*         ^mfiso"]  "   [muco"] 

f .  leche  'milk'         [iSse]  «  [lice] 

g.  chfcharo  'pea'        [sisaro"]  »  [sfcaro*]  • 

[c£saro]  "   [cicaro] 

Items  (81a) ,  (is) ,  and  (c)  show  [s"|  alternating  with  [c"1  in 
word-initial  position;  (8ld),  (e),  and  (f)  show  [s]  and  [c]  in 
free-variation  in  word-medial  position;  item  (Big)  shows  the  alterna- 
tion of  [s]  and  [c"]  in  both  word- initial  and  word-medial  environments. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study,  Ishafescu 
(1968a)  and  Lamh  (1968)  claim  that  [s]  is  IL^nlted  to  predominately 
word-initial  environments  and  its  usage  generally  limited  to  female 
informants.  It  should  be  recalled  here  that,  according  to  the  data 
tised  in  this  study  from  KCS,  neither  of  these  claims  can  he  supported. 
Of  the  total  number  of  occurrences  of  the  [s"!  surface  variant  of 
systemp.tic  /c/,  only  31-6''  occurred  in  word- Initial  position,  while 
the  rema-ining  68.^'.'  occurred  word-medially.  As  for  the  latter  claim, 
it  was  previously  shown  in  section  3.7  of  this  study  (Table  XXIX), 
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that  of  the  total  numter  of  occurrences  of  [s^,  51.3t  were  used  by  male 
speakers,  and  48.7^  "by  female  speakers. 
^.IQ  Conclusions  to  Chapter  Four 

A  series  of  theoretical  arguments  have  "been  presented  in  this 
diapter  hased  on  the  large  corpus  of  data  previously  presented  in 
Chapter  Three  of  this  study.  I'any  of  these  data  suggest  that  an  al- 
ternate analysis  of  the  phonological  component  of  i:CS  may  he  needed, 
rather  than  what  has  heen  assumed  under  the  current  generative  model, 
e.g. ,  the  |t  continuaiit]  status  of  /bIE/;  the  systemtic  nasal  phonemes, 
of  KCS ,  i.e. ,  /m  n  n/  versus  /m  n  n/. 

These  data  also  suggest  that  the  phonological  rules  of  rapid 
speech  are  different  from  those  of  slower  rates  of  speech.  It  has  been 
previously  suggested  in  the  current  study  that  the  only  real,  i.e.,  un- 
affected, type  of  speech  for  any  natural  language  is  rapid  speech,  and 
that  our  analyses  should  reflect  this  fact.  It  fes  generally  been  the 
case  in  previous  phonological  studies  that  slower  rates  of  speech  have 
been  considered  as  basic,  while  rapid  speech  ha.s  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  deviation  from  the  norm.  While  the  analysis  of  slower, 
more  careful  rates  of  speech  is  more  aesthetically  appealing,  in  that 
it  requires  fewer,  less  complex  phonological  rules,  and  it  tends  to 
provide  basically  more  symmetrical  systems  of  segments  and  rules,  it 
is  suggested  here,  however,  that  only  rapid  speech  should  be  considered 
as  ba^ic,  and  any  other  slower  or  more  careful  speech  is  affected. 

Several  of  the  discussions  in  this  chapter  involve  what  appear  to 
be  examples  of  linguistic  chajige  in  progress,  e.g.,  the  different  en- 
vironments of  the  velar  nasal.  The  status  of  these  changes  currently  in 
progress  should,  at  some  future  date,  be  investigated. 
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Furthemore,  the  data  and  theoretical  arguments  presented  in 
Chapters  Three  and  Four  of  this  study  deal  with  only  a  portion  of  the 
phonology  of  KCS.  It  would  certainly  "be  worthtrtiile  to  exanine  in  de- 
tail segments  and  related  phonological  processes  in  this  dialect,  e.g., 
an  empirical  study  of  the  percentages  of  the  [icontinviant^  voiced  ob- 
struents in  their  different  environments;  a  study  of  the  different 
surface  manifestations  of  the  five  systematic  vocalic  phonemes  of  I'CS. 

Finally,  there  are  other  areas  of  theoretical  interest  and 
importance,  "be.sed  on  the  data  presented  in  this  study,  that  should  he 
investigated,  e.g.,  the  status  of  /s/  as  a  systematic  phoneme  in  i:CS. 

The  nascent  study  of  rapid  speech  phonology  needs  to  "be  pursued, 
and  it  should  provide,  at  lea-st  potentially,  a  great  deal  of  information 
to  phonologists  relative  to  the  correctness  or  inappropriateness  of 
claims  and  ttniversals  found  in  the  present  generative  model. 


NOTES 

^ee  Foley  ( 1965a ) ,  and  (1965^),  for  examples  of  highly  abstract 
underlying  representations;  Anderson  (l969) i  Harris  (1973;  are  examples 
of  highly  abstrr-ct  ?,pplications  of  rule  ordering  techniques.  It  is 
assumed  in  the  present  study  that  the  reader  is  faniliar  vdth  such 
controversies  in  generative  theory  as  ahstractness ,  rule  ordering, 
morphene  structu::e  constraints  versus  surface  structure  constraints, 
the  appropriateness  of  "glohal-type  rules,"  etc. 

%ee  Crothers  (1973)  for  a  good  stunnation  of  the  ahstractness 
controversy;  Kipars^ry  (1973)  fo^  arguments  for  strong  constraints  on 
abstractness  a.nd  global  rules;  Koutsoudas,  Sanders,  ajid  Noll  (197^)  for 
arguments  against  rvile  ordering  devices;  Hooper  (1973)  for  arguments 
against  abstractness  and  extrinsic  rule  ordering. 

%ee  Nessly  (197^)  for  a  discussion  of  global  rules,  derivational 
constraints,  and  trans derivational  constraints. 

^he  symbol  [E*]  is  used  in  this  section  to  represent  lax  /e/. 

^or  independent  motivation  for  the  inclusion  of  this  word-final 
lax  [e1,  see  Harris  (1969),  especially  pages  177- 78. 

Harris  (1969,  p.  179)  shows  that  "final  e  deletion"  after 
^+cor;  -vant;  -voice  1  fsl  is  synchronically  unpredict?.ble.  The  deletion 
of  IsLX  fel  is  a  problem  for  any  heretofore  proposed  synchronic  analysis, 
including  the  one  proposed  in  the  present  study.  This  problem  will  be 
explored  more  fully  later  in  this  section.  The  occtirrence  of  fx!  in 
word-finsl  position,  after  which  lax  Tel  must  be  deleted  provides 
another  problem,  but  as  Harris  (1969)  points  out,  relo.j  freloxl  is  the 
only  commonly  \ised  word  in  Spanish  in  which  fxl  appears  in  word-final 
position.  Harris  (1969)  correctly  states  that  there  are  other  words  in 
some  dialects  in  which  [x1  appears  in  word-final  position,  e.g.,  tro.j , 
borra.i.  boj,  ^pedlco.j.  carca.^.  rele^-i,"wbdch  are  venerable  conversation 
pieces  among  philologists 


(p.   181). 


^This  rule  of  FUTAL  e  D^IiETICN  ;ri.ll  not  necessarily  account  for 
recent  borroid.ngs  into  Spanish,   e.g.,  -51  bum,  club,  conac,  whose  phone- 
tic shape  may  also  be  determined  by  the  influence  of  other  fa.ctors  such 
as  spelling,  phonologicri  interference  from  the  source  language  or  the 
phonological  structure  of  Spanish,  which,  for  example,  does  not  permit 
/m/,  /b/,  or  /l:/  in  word-final  environments. 

p 

"-The  terms  rule  and  process  are  not  used  in  this  study  in  the 
sense  of  Stampe  (1972),  but  more  or  less  interchangeably;  a  process 
generally  is  the  effecting  of  a  phonological  rule. 
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'In  this  set  of  examples,   alveolar  /n/  has  "been  posited  as  the 
underlj'lng  representation  for  the  nasal  segnent,  rather  than  the  velar 
/n/  as  suggested  in  ^>-.7  of  this  study,     '^rhether  /n/  or  /n/  is  posited 
in  this  section  has  no  effect  on  the  proposed  analysis  of  final  e 
apocope. 

^'^he  status  of  /s/,  likevd.se,   as  a  systenatic  phoneme  in  I!CS,  may 
in  the  fa.r  future  he  someKhrt  prohlenatic ,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  th3.t  in  some  Spanish  dirlects   (see  section  ^.9.^  of  the  present 
study)  the  aspiration  of  /s/  is  no  longer  limited  to  syllahle-final  en- 
vironments,   out  may  r,lso  he  aspirated  in  syllahle-initial  position, 
e.g.  f  SI  fhil;  ^dice  fdihel;   rroduce  f]produhe1.     Aspiration  of 
syllahle- initial  /s/~ produces  some  interesting  neutraJ.izations , 
especially  in  the  vertfi.1  pa.radlgns  of  Spanish,   since  there  are  many 
first-person  singular  preterite  forms  whose  stems  end  in  (^hl,   e.g., 
di.je  fdihel;   TCrodu.je  [proj^^uhe").     The  aspiration  of  /s/  in  syllahle- 
initial  position  in  the  third-t^erson  singtilar  of  the  T^rpsent-indicative 
of  these  same  verhs,   e.g.  ,  dice  [dlhel;   "croduce  fpro^uhel  neutralizes 
these  forms,   i.e. ,  "both  dice  and  di.je  appear  as  [Idfhe'!;   rroduce  and 
f^rodu.ie  as  [proj^'Qhel. 

■^For  a  discussion  of  the  inappropri-teness  of  the  Mse  of  extrin- 
sic rule  ordering,   see  Koutsoudas,  Sanders,  ?jid  Noll  (197^);  Hooper 
(1973);   ^^^  Venneman  (1970  and  1971). 

-'•^For  discussion  of  the  motivated  usage  of  extrinsic  rule  order- 
ing, see  ]:ensto;ritz  and  Kisseherth  (1970  and  1973);   and  Kisseherth 
(1972  and  1973). 

^3Ana!:.her  possibility  involving  word-final  systematic  /d/  dele- 
tion, suggested  "by  P.ohdan  Saciul:  (personal  corumunication)   is  that  _e 
apocope  is  a  gloheJ.  rule,     '^'he  nd.e  of  word-final  e  apocope  must  look 
a,head  in  the  grammar  to  see  that  /d/  will  be  deleted  later  in  the 
derivation,  and  therefore  it  applies. 

Professor  Saciuk  also  points  out  that  in  Brazilian  Portuguese,  a 
Dhonological  rule  of  word-final  /d/  deletion  applies  after  the  same 
single  word-final  consona.nts  as  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  after 
/d/,  after  vrhich  lax  ~e1  is  not  deleted  because  in  this  dialect  the  /d/ 
does  not  become  fricative  and  no  stops  axe  allowed  in  word-final 
position. 

•'-^Other  ch?nges,  such  as  [iy"^  to  [i"l,  ajid  [ll  to  [il,  because  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  phonetic  inventory  of  HCS ,  are  ignored  here,  as 
they  are  not  relevant  to  potential  word-final  consonants. 

•'•^Although  the  standard  Spanish  word  tocino  'bacon'  is  known  to 
all  speakers  of  !'CS ,  this  word  is  reserved  by  m-ny  sperJvers  to  refer 
to  'siab-b-'con* — the  tj'pe  found  in  pre-1959  Cuba,  while  becon  refers 
to  the  normal  American  variety  of  sliced  bacon. 

^^Canfield  (1962,  p.  83)  lists  the  following  areas  of  American 
Spanish  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  for  /s/  to  be  aspirated  or  de- 
leted:    Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
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Nicaragua,  Hondixras,  PanamS,  Venezuela,  the  coastal  areas  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  i:?xico,  the  north  coast  of  Perd  and  Chile,  and  the  Euenos 
Aires  region  of  Argentina,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  its  interior. 

■'■'''credit  must  he  given  here  to  Professor  Saciuk,  who  worked  wi-th 
the  different  prelinlnary  versions  of  rule  (22),  and  helped  to  formu- 
late the  solution  proposed  in  this  final  version. 

^°Since  rule  (24)  is  obligatory,  some  type  of  ad  hoc  condition 
nust  he  a.pplied,  because  in  folloring  the  conventions  of  the  generative 
model,  were  no  such  condition  attached,  parts  (a)  and  (b)  would  have  to 
applyin  disjunctive  ordering,  vrtiich  is  cle-  rly  not  the  case  in  the 
two  processes  involved  in  this  rule.  Without  this  ad  hoc  condition, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  no  way,  i-dthin  the  present  model,  to  ex- 
press the  idea  that  either  part  (a)  or  (b)  must  apply.  Another  ap- 
proach, using  an  if-then  condition,  e.g.,  if  not  ^a) ,  then  (b) ,  would 
also  grind-out  the  correct  form,  but  would  be  eqiially  as  unmotivated. 

-llot  only  was  there  no  compensatory  vowel  lengthening  occurring 
before  /s/  when  it  wp.s  deleted  in  word-final  position  (as  was  the  case 
vfhen  /s/  was  deleted  in  pre- consonant a.1  position) ,  but  it  was  also 
sho^m  in  Hammond  (1973)  that  there  was  no  consistent  observ-'able  re- 
structuring of  the  vowel  formants  before  deleted  /4/  in  either  position 
in  T'CS .  '"he  literature  on  Spanish  phonology  abounds  with  s-tatements  to 
the  effect  that  the  vowels  before  deleted  /s/  become  restructured,  be- 
coming more  open,  as  a  compensatory  mechanism  for  maintaining  percep- 
tual distinguishability  between  prlrs  such  as  yes  Tbc"!  versus  ve  [Ibl"]. 
For  more  complete  background  on  this  often-repeated  hypothesis,  see 
Konsa  (1965) ;  Cassano  (l972);  Garcia  (1968);  Zamora  Vicente  (l96o); 
Alarcos  Llorach  (1968);  lTavarro-Tom5.s  (1966a)  and  (l966b);  Canfield 
(1962).  None  of  these  authors  attempted  to  experimentally  test  this 
hypothesis;  nor  were  any  of  these  authors  discussing  Cuban  Spanish  or 
i:cs,  but  rather,  others-deletion  Spanish  dialects.  Whether  such  a 
vowel  formant  restructviring  before  deleted  /s/  could  conceivably  take 
place  in  some  dialects,  but  not  others,  is  of  covorse  an  empirical 
question. 

^*^he  type  of  global  rule  proposed  in  this  study  falls  Td.thln  the 
constraint  proposed  by  Tiparsky  (1973) 1  that  a  global  rule  may  apply 
only  in  a  derived  environment,  ?Jid  may  never  apply  to  an  underlying 
form.  It  is  obvious  that  the  global  rule  of  compensatory  vowel 
lengthening  proposed  in  this  study  applies  only  to  derived  environ- 
ments, i.e. ,  it  applies  only  in  environments  in  which  ^-deletion  has 
previously  occurred. 

^^For  a  discussion  of  the  concept,  of  "explanation  in  phonology," 
i.e.,  phonological  process  occurring  or  failing  to  occirr  to  main-bain  or 
strengthen  semantic  dlstinguishability,  see  la. parsley  (1973,  pp.  87-129). 

'-'T'he  folloidjig  "correct  forms"  of  the  comuound  verbs  shown  In 
(I|6b),  (c),  (d),  (f),  (h),  (j)  are  given  below, 'from  Vox  (1973)« 
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Verb  Preterite  Futxire 

^"b,  bendecir  "bendije,  etc.  'bendecirS,  etc. 

46c.  naldeclr  maldije,  etc.  maldeclre,  etc, 

k6d.  -nredecir  predlje,  etc.  predire,  etc. 

i|^f.  sr-tlsfacer  satisfice,  etc,  sa.tisfare,  etc, 

46h.  Iriponer  inpuse,  etc.  impondre,  etc. 

46 j,  sostener  sostuve,  etc.  sostendre,  etc. 

In  other  words,  "bendecir,  naldecir ,  and  rredecir  are  all  conju- 
gated lil:e  decLr  in  the  preterite,  i.e.,  are  irregiiLar,  "but  "bendecir 
and  TCaldecir  are  regularized  in  the  future,  vhile  predecir  remains  ir- 
regular lil:e  the  non-conpound  verh   deeir,  froir.  which  all  three  are  de- 
rived, '^he  preterite  and  future  tense  forms  of  s-tisfacer,  however, 
are  irregular,  like  the  verb  hacer;  the  same  case  i?  true  for  "both 
irrponer,  which  has  remained  irregular  like  its  related  non-compound 
ver"b,  Doner .  and  softener,  which  is  irregular  in  both  the  preterite 
and  future,  like  the  verb  tener,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  related, 
but  in  fact  is  not. 

^^Although  the  discussion  throughout  this  study  deals  with  rapid 
speech,  the  different  paradigmatic  forms  discussed  in  this  section  axe 
not  limi-ed  to  rapid  speech  exclusively,  but  may  occur  in  other  levels 
of  speech. 

iJ'or  the  sake  of  "brevity  and  non-repetition,  only  the  forms  of 
the  preterite  and  future  have  been  shoi^m  in  (39).  As  night  be  ex- 
pected, the  same  type  of  irregul-r  versus  regularized  compound  forms 
pre  regularly  o"bser"/ed  in  related  tenses,  such  as  the  conditional 
(formed  on  the  future  stem) ,  and  the  im-perf ect  subjuncti-'-e  (formed  on 
the  preteilte  stem),  e.g.: 

Conditional       Ir.verfect   sub.jimctive 

dirta  di.jera 


bendecir  bendir?a  "   "bendecir ia  bendi.jera  *'  "bendiciera 

The  same  irregul-r  versus  regularized  alternation  of  compound 
forms  may  be  regularly  o"bser'v'ed  in  past  participle  forms,  e.g., 

Fn£t  x>articiple 

dicho 


"bendecir  bendito  -  bendecido 

^^t  appears  that  the  only  suitable  way  of  determining  the  fre- 
quency percentages  of  these  items  would  be  "by  o"bser\'ing  them  in  normal 
speech.  Unfortunately,  the  ar.ount  of  tine  required  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  occurrences  of  these  items  to  make  such  percentages  of 
occurrence  meaningful  renders  such  an  approach  highly  impractical,  if 
not  impossi"ble. 
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°In  spealdng  with  native  speakers  who  will  normally  question  or 
correct  what  they  consider  incorrect  or  substandard  forns,  e.g., 
parents,  literature  professors,  gramn-rians,  etc.,  I  have  intentionally 
used  both  the  irregular  and  regularized  forms  of  these  compound  verbs 
to  see  if  they  would  elicit  any  negati-'e  reactions.  V/hile'this  type  of 
approach  is  anything  but  scientific,  oid.ng  to  the  presence  of  many  un- 
controlled vari-bles,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  that  not  once  was 
a  question  raised  or  correction  offered  for  either  form  of  any  of 
these  compound  verbs. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  100  per  cent  certain  that  the  use  of 
such  regularized  forms  of  the  non-conpoimd  verbs,  e.g.: 

Verb  Preterite  Future 

decir  *dici6  *decir5 

hacer  ♦hacio  *hacera 

poner  ♦ponio  *poner5 

tener  *teni6  ♦tener^ 

would  elicit  a  great  number  of  corrections  or  questions,  or  even  a  lack 
of  com.prehension. 

27 

'^Although  sostener  would  appear  to  be  historically  related  to 

/sosjtenere/,  it  is  in  fact,  according  to  Corominas,  derived  from  Latin 
sustinere  (1213). 

2°rhe  Spanish  verb  hacer  is  deri-ed  from  the  Latin  verb  facere 
(Vox,  1973).  Word-initial  If/  from  the  Latin  source  word  underwent 
the  follovdng  changes  i  /f/  -^  /h/  -*  [jzTI,  and  appears  as  [^  in 
modem  Spanish,  cf .  h?cer  [nserl.  This  phonological  change  did  not 
take  place,  however,  in  the  verb  satjsfpcer.  '"here  are  n?ny  lexical 
items  historically  related  to  hacer  in  modem  Sprnish  which  still  con- 
tain word-initial  /f/,  e.g. ,  factor;  foot or  la;  f£cil;  facilidad. 

^or  a  discussion  of  the  motivation  for  the  revision  of  Karris' 
(1969)  original  rule  of  nasal  assimilation,  see  note  6  of  Chapter 
Three. 

^  Also  in  ncs  rapid  speech,  the  segment  [^,  a  voiced  velarized 
rounded  fricative  is  possible,  before  which  the  velar  nasal  may  like- 
wise appear, 

-^-'■By  dissimilation  is  meant  here  that  in  a  lexical  item  like 
once,  whose  systematic  phonemic  representation  is  /onse/,  with  an  al- 
veolar nasnl  occurring  before  ?ji  al-eolar  spirant,  the  al-.-eolar  /n/ 
dissimilates,  i.e.,  changes  its  point  of  articulation  from  alveolar 
(in  which  it  is  already  homorganic  with  the  follo^ilng  segment)  to 
velar.  Normally  in  Spanish,  as  in  most  of  the  world's  languages,  the 
opposite  occurs,  with  a  nasal  segr.ent  changing  its  point  of  articula- 
tion to  be  homorganic  to  a  following  obstruent. 

-"  A  sentence  such  as  Un  savant  anglais  arri-e  a  I^ris.  out  of 
context  is  ambiguous ,  and  can  mean  either  (1)  •/.  wise  Englishman 
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arrives  at  Paris'  or  (2)  'An  English  scientist  arrives  at  Paris.'  In 
spoken  French,  the  presence  or  absence  alone  of  liaison  "between  savant 
and  anglais  determines  whether  the  semantic  interpretation  is  (l)  or 
(2). 

^^his  phonological  rule,  /s/  -^  [^1/ ^' *   is  not  to  be  con- 

fvised  with  the  well-I<nown  phenomenon  of  /s/  voicing  assimilation  which 
occurs  in  many  Spanish  diaJLectsj 


A/  -^  [z1  / (#)  [-vvo?ce1 

e.g. ,  mlsmo         mlzraol 


esbozo 
los  libros 


ez^^osol 
"lozl£)^osl 


In  these  di-'lects,  however,  items  (68a)  and  (68c)  would  appear  as 
follows: 

los  o.jos      flosohosl 
est  as  agii-^s    Lestasa^was"] 

3^t  has  been  reported  (Bohdan  Saciuk — personal  communication) 
that  in  the  case  of  one  Ecuatorian  informant,  the  process  /s/  ->  [zl 
has  been  generalized,  so  that  it  occurs  in  all  word-fineJ.  environments, 
including  before  voiceless  consonants  and  pauses,  e.g.,  los  trcos 
[^loztakoz") . 

^5it  is  conceivable  that  the  p.uthors  of  these  1968  descriptions 
did  not  notice  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon  in  these  other  environ- 
ments. 

-^T'he  phonetic  symbols  for  the  different  surface  m^mifestations 
of  the  systematic  nasal  /n/  represent  the  followingj 

|^q"|  velar  nasal  / 

^m"l  bilabial  nasal 

[j\\  labio-dental  nasal 

Qn"]  dent'^l  nasal 

^n"l  aJ.veolar  nasal 

[n1  palatoalveolar  nasal 

^n~l  palatal  nasal 

^'''in  careful  speech,  however,  nasal  assimilation  may  also  occur 

In  res. 

^T'he  terri.  dissimilation  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  that  was 
discussed  previously  in  note  31  of  this  chapter. 
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^"Although,  in  MCS  rapid  speech,  [n1  is  excluded  from  word-initial 
en\dronments ,  it  does  occur  in  syllable-initial  position  if  there  is  a 
word  "boundary  in  the  underlying  representation.  In  an  item  such  as 
(64r),  word-final  /n/  of  en,  when  followed  "by  another  word  whose 
initial  segment  is  [•vsyllabid ,  becomes  the  onset  of  the  following 
syllable,  i.e.,  [e-na-^rahl. 

A  later  rule  of  spirsLntization  converts  /b  ^  g/  to  rf>  ^  £]   in 
this  environment. 

^^Rule  {66)   can  be  stated  positively  in  the  following  nanner 
(from  Harris,  1969,  p.  40)t 

_-tenseJ   -^   |^s?rj   /^f-Ic^1>)        (#)     ^Z^^ 

T?ules  (65)  and  (66)  axe   in  feeding  order,  since  after  the  appli- 
cation of  (65),  rule  {66)   would  apply,  giving  [+cont"j  surface  forms. 

-^Also,  here,  most  likely  as  part  of  a  general  weakening  process 
as  previously  mentioned  in  section  4.9.2  of  this  study),  intervocalic 
b/  may  also  appear  as  f w1  or  f^  In  I.C£  rapid  speech,  e.g.,  la  bola 
-in  *  L^^'^ol^J  •  [ifOla  I;  intervocalic  /d/  ray  likewise  appear  as 
-2i'  ^'^"  ^^^  [l-jao1  -  j^laol  -  [law"];  intervocaaic  /g/  nay  appear  as 
_f\  also,  e.g.,  la^o  [l5^1  -  [l£ol  «  [l^wl.  These  types  of  weakening 
processes  are  also  discussed  in  Hooper  (1973), 

Oroz  (1966)  reports  the  occurrence  of  the  continuants 
[,p  i  £]  In   absolute-initial  position  in  Chilean  Spanish.  Jorge  (197^) 
also  reports  in  Dominican  Spanish  the  occurrence  of  [^T]  in  absolute- 
initial  position  and  after  nasals;  regarding  [jT],  she  states  that  in 
absolute- initial  position  it  was  occlusive  in  almost  all  her  subjects, 
and  was  spirantized  between  vowels;  she  reports  that  [/I  may  also  oc- 
cur in  absolute-initial  environments  in  Dominican  Spanish. 

^^hose  who  would  defend  UIC  XXr;"  would  claim,  of  course,  that 
part  (a)  does  not  claim  that  such  combinations  as  /pi/,  /pr/,  etc. 
are  impossible  in  languages,  but  rather  that  such  combinations  are  not 
as  frequent  or  universal  in  natural  languages, 

I  am  indebted  to  Eohdan  Saciuk  for  having  pointed  out  some  of 
these  weaknesses  contained  in  UIC  XXP/. 
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^^  Mexican  Spanish  dialects,  because  of  Aztex  influence, 
clusters  such  as  /tl/  and  /dl/  do  occur,  but  only  in  a  small  number 
of  lexical  items,  all  of  which  are  borrowings,  and  not  native  Spanish 
words,  e.g.,  Tlaxcala  [tlakjstialal  *  [tlask£la|. 

'The  rule  of  spirantizat ion  shown  here,  as  suggested  by  Bohdan 
Saciuk,  is  much  simpler  and  more  natural  (in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
rule  of  assimilation)  than  the  rules  of  spirantizat ion  shown  in  Harris 
(1969,  p.  39). 
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ept  / 


<a4C0r> 


or  with  the  environments  expressed  affirmatively  (p.  40)j 


[Vote  1 
-tense| 


[Vcontj 
-str] 


/ 


♦cent  I 
-rtcorl>   ' 
J 


(#) 


[ 


<«lcor> 
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^^Although  I  have  personally  oteerved  syllable-initial  _s-as- 
piration  in  several  Puerto  Rican  speakers,  this  phenomenon  is  not 
well  documented  in  published  sources.  Falaret  (1955 »  P.  ^7)  gives 
examples  of  svllable-initial  ^-aspiration  from  two  sources,  Korales 
Cabrera  (1932)  and  Ramirez  de''Areilano  (1928).  Navarro  Toris  (1966, 
p.  7^)  gives  a  disclaimer  that,  according  to  his  notes,  /s/  does  not 
appeair  as  [h1  in  syllable-initial  environments  in  Puerto  Rican 
Spanish.  Interestingly,  however,  in  this  same  work  (p.  73),  he  gives 
the  example  of  los  surcos  [lo  huko],  taken  from  Playa  Grande,  Vieques. 

^^For  Cuban  Spanish,  Isba^escu  (l968a,p.  ^7)  reports  /s/  appear- 
ing as  [h]   in  syllable-initial  position. 

59see  note  10  of  this  section  for  a  discussion  of  phonetic 
neutralizations  in  these  dialects  involving  pairs  such  as  dice  and 
dl.ie. 

5^Although  the  surface  representation  PrelShl  may  occur  in 
careful  speech,  it  is  unustoal,  and  [rel5l  is  far  more  common. 

52in  his  feature  index,  Resnick  (1975»  p.  156)  reports  /n/ 
*^  [^  /-__/  ^o^  Bolfvar,  Colombia  (San  Basilic  de  Falenque), 
"after  /o  u/;  vowel  not  nasal — Negroes."  In  his  country  index,  how- 
ever, he  fails  to  indicate  this  phenomenon.  At  any  rate,  this  pro- 
cess seems  to  be  rather  limited,  and  found  among  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  speakers  of  this  coastal  department  of  Colombia. 

53isba^escu  (l968a)is  the  only  author  to  report  that  in  Cuba 
(entire  country)  /n  1  r/  all  may  sometimes  appear  as  [01.  The  same 
limitations  of  this  study,  as  previously  menticned  in  Chapter  II, 
should  be  noted  here. 

^/c/  may  not  occur  In  word-final  environments  in  any  dialect 
of  Spanish. 

55Because  of  the  process  of  word-final  devoicing  of  vocalic  seg- 
ments after  palatals,  previously  discussed  in  section  3.8  of  the 
present  studv,  the  four  different  possible  surface  forms  for  muchacho 
shown  in  (87)  could  also  appear  with  a  word-final  voiceless  vowel, 
Increasing  the  possible  number  of  potential  surface  outputs  for  this 
lexical  item  to  eight. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
SUMMARY  AlTD  C0NCLUSIC5NS 

5.1  Introduction 

This  study  represents  the  first  presentation  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive "body  of  information  concerning  KCS ,  which  has,  "by  now,  become 
one  of  the  ma;3or  Spanish  dialects  of  the  United  States.   The  rain  "body 
of  this  study  consists  of  three  distinct,  yet  interrelated  sections. 

5.2  Stmmary  and  Conclusions — Previous 
Research  Pelated  to  i:cs 

The  first  major  section  of  this  study,  contained  in  Chapter  Two, 
presents  a  detailed,  critical  annotated  "bibliography  of  all  previous 
studies  done  on  Cuban  Spanish  and  MCS,  including  all  discoverable  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  studies,  K.A.  and  Ph.D.  theses  and  papers  pre- 
sented  to  linguistic  groups.''  As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  on-going 
research  on  Cuban  Spanish  ajid  MCS ,  there  are  a  number  of  very  recent 
studies  which  have  appeared  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  study,  or 
which  are  to  appear  in  the  near  futvire. 

At  a  recent  symposium  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  several  papers 
were  presented  on  Cuban  Spanish  and  HCS.-^ 

At  the  present  time,  Humberto  L6pez  Norales,  Bohdan  Saciuk,  Tracy 
Terrell,  and  Jorge  Qui tart  (all  personal  communication)  are  also  work- 
ing on  new  studies  on  Cuban  Spanish.  Donald  N.  Flemming  (personal 
commtmication)  is  currently  undertaking  a  lexicological  research  project 
on  KCS .  Also,  Lydia  Konocal  (personal  communication)  is  currently 
working  on  an  K.A.  thesis  at  Florida  Atlantic  University,  under  the 
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direction  of  Kelvyn  C.  Resnlck,  on  a  descriptive  phonological  study  of 

the  speech  of  older  Cu"bans.  Also,  since  Chapter  Two  was  written,  I 

have  completed  studies  on  phonemic  restructuring  of  the  KCS  voiced 

otetruents  (Haunmond,  1975a-)  and  on  a  glo"bal  rule  in  KCS  (Hammond, 

197513).  Two  further  studies  on  t''CS  which  I  have  recently  completed 

and  which  will  appear  in  the  near  future  deal  with  the  velar  nasal  in 

KCS  (Hammond,  1976b),  and  with  the  surface  manifestations  of  liquids  in 

¥CS   (Hammond,  1976c).  Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  there  are  many 

more  studies  currently  "being  done  on  Cuban  Spanish  and  HCS  about  which 

I  am  unaware,  since  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  dialects,  a  great  deal 

more  research  needs  to  be  done. 

5.3  Summary  and  Conclusions — P,at)id  Sreech 
Rules  and  Data  fron  KCS 

The  second  major  section  of  this  study,  contained  in  Chapter 
Three,  presents  data  concerning  foxorteen  different  consonantal  seg- 
ments and  one  process  concerning  vocalic  s^ments  in  KCS  rapid  speech. 
Percentages  of  occurrence  for  each  of  these  different  segments  along 
with  variable  rules  stated  in  terris  of  percentages  of  application  are 
also  given.  There  are  two  significant  contributions  to  the  study  of 
dialectal  phonology  provided  by  Chapter  Threei   (l)  It  deals  specifi- 
cally with  rapid  speech;  (2)  It  gives  actual  percentages  of  occurrence 
of  the  different  siarface  manifestations  of  different  systematic  pho- 
nemes of  KCS  as  well  as  the  percentages  of  application  of  each  section 
of  these  variable  rules  which  are  needed  to  account  for  these  phonetic 
forms . 

Very  recently,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown 
among  several  lingiiists  relative  to  rapid  speech  processes  in  different 
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Spanish  dialects.  It  appears  that  many  llngtdsts  are  now  "beginning  to 
realize  the  value  and  the  importance  of  describing  languages  and/or  dia- 
lects in  terms  of  their  rapid  speech,  rather  than  describing  slower, 
affected  rates  of  speech.  It  is,  to  "be  sure,  very  dlfficvilt  to  tran- 
scribe rapid  speech,  and  a  great  many  highly  variable  phonological 
rtiles  are  encountered,  i.e.,  the  descriptions  of  rapid  speech  do  not 
provide  neat,  symmetrical  patterns  of  phonological  rules  and  allophonic 
distribution.  Nevertheless,  as  stated  in  Chapter  Three,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  rapid  speech  is  the  only  true  form  of  speech,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, the  type  of  speech  we  shoiad  be  most  interested  in  stxidying  and 
describing,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  on  rapid  speech  that  we  shovdd  be 
basing  our  concepts  of  phonological  theory.  If,  therefore,  rapid 
speech  is  important,  then  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  serious  need 
for  many  more  studies  to  be  produced  which  are  based  on  rapid  speech, 
all  the  difficulties  in  producing  such  studies  notwithstanding. 

The  importance  of  having  available  phonological  studies  which 
provide  actual  percentages  of  occurrence  of  different  ndes  and  surface 
forms  should  also  be  obvious.  We  have  far  too  many  phonological 
studies  on  different  Spanish  dialects  of  the  "show  and  tell"  variety, 
I.e.,  phoneme  /A./  has  the  allophones  [a]  and  [b].  What  is  more 
important,  is  knowing  whether  these  allophones  each  occur  50^  of  the 
time,  or  whether  allophone  [a]  occurs  r'  of  the  time,  and  allophone 
[^]  occurs  99^  of  the  time.  Only  when  linguists  have  a  sufficiently 
large  body  of  data  with  such  actual  percentages  of  occurrence  of  these 
surface  forms,  can  our  current  notions  about  language  unlversals  and 
phonological  theory  really  be  tested. 
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^M    Svmimarv  and  Conclusions- 
Theoretical  Implications 


The  third  major  section  of  this  study,  contained  in  Chapter  Four, 
discusses  a  series  of  theoretical  questions  which  result  from  the  rapid 
speech  data  that  were  previously  presented  in  Chapter  Three  of  the 
present  study. 

Based  en  data  from  MCS  rapid  speech,  some  of  the  traditional 
analyses  of  Spsmish  phonological  processes  found  in  various  generative 
descrlpticms  of  different  Spanish  dialects,  e.g.,  the  underlying 
(^-continuantl  status  of  the  voiced  obstruents  /"b  d  g/,  are  questioned, 
and  alternative  analjrses  are  proposed.  Also,  some  of  the  traditional 
analyses  are  rejected  because  they  depend  on  the  use  of  extrinsic  rule 
ordering,  highly  abstract  underlying  representaticns ,  etc.,  notions 
which  are  rejected  herein,  as  they  have  been  previously  rejected  by 
other  linguists,  for  having  little  or  no  psychological  reality,  e.g., 
the  traditional  generative  analysis  of  the  systematic  nasals  of 
Spanish  as  being  /n  S  m/. 

It  seems  to  be  the  case,  based  on  the  relatively  small  corpus  of 
data  used  in  the  present  study,  that  many  phonological  processes  that 
occur  in  rapid  speech  are  difficxilt  to  account  for  using  the  traditional 
generative  approach,  or  for  that  matter,  amy  other  heretofore  proposed 
linguistic  theory.  The  data  on  nasals  in  section  3*3  of  the  present 
study  reveal  that  the  processes  of  syllable-final  and  word-final  nasal 
deletion,  with  prior  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel,  is  a  rather 
frequent  phonological  process  in  MCS  rapid  speech.   As  discussed  in 
Chapter  Four,  such  data  force  us  to  either  reject,  or  at  least  reana- 
lyze our  thlnld.ng  relative  to  standard  nasal  assimilation,  at  least  for 
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rapid  speech.  If  a  relatively  small  corpus  of  rapid  speech  data  from  a 
single  Spanish  dialect  can  cause  a  number  of  weaknesses  to  surface  in 
some  of  our  current  descriptions  of  Spanish,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
a  large  amount  of  rapid  speech  data,  from  other  Spanish  dialects,  may 
well  cause  some  important  revisions  in  both  our  current  phonological 
model,  and  in  our  ultimate  phonological  description  of  Spanish  as  well 
as  of  other  languages. 


FOTES 

There  are,  as  previously  mentioned,  two  studies  In  progress  on 
MCS  that  also  deal  with  a  large  body  of  data.  One  of  these,  "being 
conducted  by  Eohdan  Sacluk,  will  present  a  detailed  phonological  study 
of  ^5CS.  The  other  study,  Ejarkman  (forthcoming),  deals  with  the 
loen-word  phonology  of  VC5. 

whether  all  previous  studies  were  discovered,  however,  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  previous  published  articles 
and  booivs,  as  well  as  all  th.D.  dissertations,  have  been  included. 
Probably,  no  M.A.  theses  were  overlooked.  As  far  as  papers  presented 
and  xmpublished  studies  are  concerned,  however,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  of  these  have  been  unintentionally  omitted. 

3 

Symposium  on  "Corrientes  actuales  en  la  dlalectologfa  del  carlbe 
hispSnlco",  held  April  1,  2,  and  3.  1976  at  the  Rio  Piedras  campus  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Hico.  Papers  dealing  partially  or  entirely 
with  Cuban  Spanish  or  KCS  arej  Lopez  Morales  (1976);  Terrell  (1976c); 
Gultart  (1976);  Hammond  (1976a).  Hany  of  the  papers  from  this  sym- 
posium are  being  published  in  the  near  ftrture  in  Actas,  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  Press. 

A  finding  supported  also  by  Terrell's  recent  study  on  nasals  in 
Cuban  Spanish  (Terrell,  1975c). 
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